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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tfirs V^olume continues and ends the present 
Edition of the Chronicle of Guinea, the first part 
of which was published in 1896 (vol. xcv of the 
Hakluyt Society’s publications). Here we have 
again to acknowledge the kind advice and help 
of various friends, particularly of Senhor Batalha 
Reis and Mr. William booster. As to the Maps 
which accompany this volume : the sections of 
Andrea Bianco, 1448, and of Fra Mauro, 1457-9, 
here given, offer some of the best examples of the 
cartography of Prince Henry’s later years in rela- 
tion to West Africa, These ancient examples are 
supplemented by a new sketch-map of the discoveries 
made by the Portuguese seamen during the Infant’s 
lifetime along the coast of the Dark Continent. 
The excellent photograph of Prince Henry’s statue 
from the great gateway at Belem is the work of 
Senhor Camacho. As to the Introduction and Notes, 
it is hoped that attention has been given to every - 
•thing really important for the understanding of 
Azurara’s text ; but the Editors have avoided such 
treatment as belongs properly to a detailed history 
of geographical advance during this period. 

C. R. B. 

E. P. 

April 1899 . 




INTRODUCTION. 


N thi.s it may be well to summarise 
brielly, for the better illustration 
of the Chronicle here translated, 
not only the life of Prince Henry 
of Portugal, surnamed the Navi- 
gator, but also various questions 
suggested by Prince Henry’s work, e.g \ — The 
history of the • Voyages along the West African 
coast and among the Atlantic islands, encouraged 
by him and recorded by Azurara; 'Fhe History of 
the other voyages of Prince Henry’s captains, not 
recorded by Azurara ; The attempts of navigators 
before Prince Henry, especially in the fourteenth 
century, to find a way along West Africa to the 
Indies ; The parallel enterprises by land from the 
Barbary States to the Sudan, across the Sahara ; 
The comparative strength of Islam and Christianity 
in the Africa of Prince Henry’s time ; The State 
of Cartographical Knowledge in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and its relation to the new 
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Portuguese discoveries ; The question of* the 
“ School of Sagres,” said to have been instituted 
by the Navigator for the better training of mariners 
and map-makers. 

I.— tmp: life of prince henrv. 

Henry, Duke of Viseu, third^ son of King John 
I of Portugal, surnamed the Great, founder of the 
House of Aviz, and of Philippa of Lancaster, 
daughter of John of Gaunt and niece of King 
Edward III of England, was born on March 4th, 
^ 394 - 

We are told by Diego Gomez,® who in 1458 
sailed to the West Coast of Africa in the service of 
Prince Henry, and made a discovery of the Cape 
Verde islands, that in 1415 John de Trasto was sent 
by the Prince on a voyage of exploration, and 
reached “Telli,” the “fruitful” district of Grand 
Canary. Gomez here giv'^es us the earliest date 
assigned by any authority of the fifteenth century 
for an expedition of the Infant’s ; but in later times 
other statements were put forward, assigning 1412 
or even 1410 as the commencement of his exploring 
activity. This would take us back to a time 
when the Prince was but sixteen or eighteen 
years old ; and though it is probable enough that 


^ Fifth, counting two children who died in infancy. 

2 As repeated by Martin Behaim (see Major, Hemy Navigator^ 
pp. 64, 65). Gomez was Almoxarife, or superintendent, of the 
Palace of Cintra, 
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Portuguese vessels may have sailed out at this time 
(as in 1341) to the Canaries or along the West 
African coast, it is not probable that Henry took any 
great share in such enterprise before the Ceuta expe- 
dition of 1415. In any case, it is practically certain 
that before 1434, no Portuguese ship had passed 
beyond Cape Bojador. Ciil Eannes’ achievement 
of that year is marked by Azurara and all our best 
authorities as a decided advance on any previous 
voyage, at least of Portuguese mariners. We shall 
consider presently how far this advance was antici- 
pated by other nations, and more particularly by the 
Prench. Cape Non, now claimed by some as the 
southernmost point of Marocco, had been certainly 
passed by Catalan and other ships^ before Prince 
Henry s day ; but it had not been forgotten how 
rhyme and legend had long consecrated this point 
as a fated end of the world. Probably it was still 
(c. 1415) believed by many in Portugal — 

“ Quern passar o Cabo de Nao 
Oil tornara, ou n,1o.” 

and the Venetian explorer, Cadamosto, preserves 
a mention of its popular derivation in Southern 
Europe from the Latin “ Non,” “ as beyond it was 
believed there was no return possible.” The real 
form was probably the Arabic Nun or “ Fish.”^ 


^ Some of which had reached at least as far as Cape Bojador, 
as depicted on the Catalan Map of 1375. 

® So Zul-nun, Lord of the Fish, is a term for the prophet 
Jonah (see Burton, Camo'ens^ iii, p. 246). 

b 2 
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Prince Henry’s active share in the work of ex- 
ploration is usually dated only from the Conquest 
of Ceuta. Here we are told in one of our earliest 
authorities (Diego Gome;^) he gained information, 
from Moorish prisoners, merchants, and other 
acquaintance “of the passage of traders from the 
coasts of Tunis to Timbuktu and to Cantor on 
the Gambia, which led him to seek those lands 
by the way of the sea;” and, to come to details, 
he was among other things, “told of certain tall 
palms growing at the mouth of the Senegal [or 
Western Nile], by which he was able to guide 
the caravels he sent out to find that river.” It 
will be important hereafter to examine the evi- 
dence which had been accumulated for such belief 
up to the fifteenth century : now it will be enough 
to say : i. That Prince Henry was probably of the 
same opinion as the ordinary cartographer of his time 
about the peninsular shape of Africa. 2. That the 
“ shape” in question was usually satisfied with what 
we should now call the Northern half of the Con- 
tinent, making the Southern coast of “ Guinea” con- 
tinue directly to the Eastern, Abyssinian, or Indian 
Ocean. 3. That trade had now (c. 1415) been long 
maintained between this “Guinea coast” and the 
Mediterranean seaboard — chiefly by Moorish cara- 
vans across the Sahara. 4. That something, though 
little, was known in Western Christendom about 
the. Christian faith and king of Abyssinia ; for 
“ Prester John’s” story in the fifteenth century 
had really become a blend of rumours from 
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Centt’al (Nestorian) Asia and Eastern (Abyssinian) 
Africa. 

In Prince Henry’s work we may distinguish three 
main objects — scientific, patriotic, and religious. 
First of all he was a discoverer, for the sake of the; 
new knowledge then beginning. He was interested 
in the exploration of the world in general, and of 
the sea-route round Africa to India in i)articular. 
Dinis Diaz, returning from his discovery of Cape 
Verde (Az., ch. xxxi.), brought home a “booty not 
so great as had arrived in the past,” but “ the Infiint 
thought it very great indeed, since it came from that 
land”, and he proportioned his rewards to explora- 
tion rather than to trade profits. Nuno Tristam in 
1441 (Az., ch. xiii.) reminds Antain Goinjalvez that 
“for 15 years” the Infant has “striven .... to 
arrive at .... certainty as to the peoi.)Ie of this 
land, under what law or lordship they do live.” 

Azurara, though always more prone to emphasize 
the emotional than the scientific, himself assigns as 
the first reason for the Infant’s discoveries, his 
“ wish to know the land that lay beyond the isles of 
Canary and that cape called Bojador, for that up to 
liis time, neither by writings nor by the memory of 
man, was known with any certainty the nature of 
the land” (Az., ch. vii.). 

Again, Henry was founding upon his work of 
exploration an over-sea dominion, a “commercial 
and colonial” empire for his country. He desired 
to see her rich and prosperous, and therct cannot be 
any reasonable doubt that his ideas agreed with 
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those of Italian land and sea travellers in the^thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. He and they were 
agreed in thinking* it possible and very important to 
secure a large share of Asiatic, especially of Indian, 
trade for their respective countries. By exploring 
and mkking practicable the maritime route around 
Africa to the Indies, he would probably raise 
Portugal into the wealthiest of European nations. 
Azurara’s “second reason” for the “search after 
Guinea” is that “many kinds of merchandise might 
be brought to this realm .... and also the pro- 
ducts of this realm might be taken there, which 
traffic would bring great profit to our countrymen.” 

Thirdly, Prince Henry had the temperament of a 
Crusader and a missionary. Of him, fully as much 
as of Columbus, it may be said that if he aimed at 
empire, it was for the extension of Christendom. 
Azurara’s three final reasons for Henry’s explora- 
tions all turn upon this. The Prince desired to find 
out the full strength of the Moors in Africa, “said 
to be very much greater than commonly supposed,” 
“because every wise man” desires “a knowledge of 
the power of his enemy.” He also “sought to 
know if there were in those parts any Christian, 
princes” who would aid him against the enemies of 
the faith. And, lastly, he desired to “ make increase 
in the faith of Jesus Christ, and to bring to Him all 
the souls that should be saved.” 

It has often been pointed out how the Infant was 
aided in his work by the tendencies of his time 
and country ; how in him the spirit of mediseval 
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firiitl^ and the spirit of material, even of commercial, 
ambition, were united ; how he was the central 
representative of a general expansive and exploring 
movement ; and how he took up and carried on the 
labours of various predecessors. At the same time 
it must be recognised that his work forms an epoch 
in the history of geographical, commercial, and 
colonial advance ; that he gave a permanence 
and a vitality to the cause of maritime discovery 
which it had never possessed before ; that even his 
rediscoveries of islands and mainland frequently had 
all the meaning and importance of fresh achieve- 
ments ; that he made his nation the j)ioneer of 
Europe in its conquest of the outer world ; and that 
without him the results of the great forty years 
(1480-1520) of Diaz, Columbus, Da Gama, and 
Magellan must have been long, might have been 
indefinitely, postponed. 

Barros {^Decade /, i, 2) tells us a story, probable 
enough, about the inception of the Infant's plans 
of discovery. He relates how one night, after 
much meditation, he lay sleepless upon his bed, 
thinking over his schemes, till at last, as if seized 
.with a sudden access of fury, he leapt up, called his 
servants, and ordered some of his barcas to be im- 
mediately made ready for a voyage to the south along 
the coast of Marocco. His court was astonished, 
and attributed this outburst to a divine revelation. 
It was natural enough — the resolution of a man, 
weary with profound and anxious thought, to take 
some sort of decisive action, to embark without 
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further delay on . the realisation of long-cherighed 
schemes. 

To summarise the course of the Prince s life, from 
1415, before entering on any discussion of special 
points : After the Conquest of Ceuta he returned 
to Portugal ; was created Duke of Viseu and Lord 
of Covilham (1415), having alre^ady received his 
knighthood at “ Septa” ; and began to send out 
regular exploring ventures down the West Coast 
of Africa— “ two or three ships” every year beyond 
Cape Non, Nun, or Nam. In 1418 he successfully 
went to the help of the Governor of Ceuta against 
the Moors of Marocco and Granada.^ On this 
second return from Africa, when in 1419 he was 
created Governor of the Algarve or southmost 
province of Portugal, he is supposed by some to 
have taken up his residence at Sagres,* near Cape 
St. Vincent, and to have begun the establishment 
of a school of cartography and navigation there. 
All this, however, is disputed by others, as is the 


1 On this occasion he planned, but did not attempt, the seizure 
of (libraltar. 

2 Sagies, from “Sacrum Promontorium,” the ordinary name of, 
('ape St. Vincent in the later classical Geography ; “a 91 Kilom. 
Quest de I^'aro, . . . sur un cap, i\ 4,500 metres E.S.E. du Cap 
St. Vincent” (Viv. St. Martin). The harbour is sandy, protected 
from the N.-W. winds. A Druid temple stood there, and the 
Iberians of the Roman time assembled there at night. It 
was a barren cape, its only natural vegetation a few junipers^ 
O. Martins (Filhos de D.Joao I, p. 77), suggests that the name of 
Sagres did not come into ordinary use till after the Prince’s 
death, 1460. 
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tradition of his having established Chairs of Mathe- 
matics and Theology at Lisbon.^ 

In 1418-20, however, his captains, joao Gon- 
^alvez Zarco and Tristam Vaz Teixeira, certainly 
re-discovercd Porto Santo and Madeira.- In 1427, 
King John and Prince Henry seem to have sent 
the royal pilot, Diego de Sevil), to make new dis- 
coveries in the Azores ; and, in 1431-2, Gonijalo 
Velho Cabral made further explorations among the 
same ; but the completer opening up and settlement 
of the Archipelago was the work of later years, 
especially of 1439-66. We shall return to this 
matter in a special discussion of Prince Henry’s 
work among the Atlantic islands. To the same 

^ In 1431 he is said to have purchased house-room for the 
University of Lisbon; on March 25th, 1448, to have established 
thtire a professorship of theology; and on September 22, 1460, to 
have confirmed this by a charter dated from his Town at Sagres. 
'Die Professor was to have twelve marks in silver every Christmas 
from the tithes of the Island of Madeira (see Azurara, irumea^ 
c. v). As to the Chair of Mathematics, we only know that it 
existed in 1435; diat the Infant was interested in this study; 
and that tradition connected him with a somewhat similar 
foundation at Sagres. The houses purchased in lasbon for the 
^University were bought of Joao Annos, the King’s Armourer, for 
400 crowns. Hence, according to some, came the Prince’s title 
of “ Protector of I’ortuguese Studies.” 

O. Martins thinks these island discoveries were a surprise to 
Henry, who at first only contemplated discovery along the main- 
land coast South and liast towards India. We do not believe 
in this limitation of view (see Barros, Dec. /, Lib. i, c. 2, 3). 

The previous voyage of the Englishman Macbam to the Isle 
of Wood” (“ Legname” on the fourteenth -century Portolani) is 
another controversial matter which must be taken separately. 
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we must refer the traditional purchase of ^ the 
Canaries in 1424-5 and the settlement of Madeira in 
the same year,^ confirmed by charters of 1430 and 
1433. King John, on his death-bed, is said to 
have exhorted Henry to persevere in his schemes, 
which he was at this very time pursuing by means 
of a fresh expedition to round Cape Bojador, under 
Gil Eannes (1433). Azurara from this point 
becomes our chief authority down to the year i44tS, 
and this and the subsequent voyages are fully ^ 
described in his pages. Gil Eannes, unsuccessful in 
1433,“ under the stimulus of the Infants reproaches 
and appeals passed Cape Bojador in 1434;’^ and 
next summer (1435) the Portuguese reached the 
Angra dos Ruyvos (Gurnet Bay), 150 miles beyond 
Bojador, and the Rio doOuro, 240 miles to the south. 
Early in 1436 the ‘‘Port of Gallee,” a little North 
of C. Branco (Blanco), was discovered by Baldaya, 
but as yet no natives were found ; no captives, gold 
dust, or other products brought home. Exploration 
along the African mainland languished from this 
year till 1441 but in 1437 the Prince took part in 

^ Zarco and Vaz became Captains Donatory or Feudal Under- 
lords of Madeira, as Bartholemew Perestrello (whose daughter* 
Columbus married) of Porto Santo. 

^ It has been shewn, by the British Admiralty Surveys, that 
the old stories of dangerous reefs and currents at Bojador, “such 
as might well have frightened the boldest mariner of that time,” 
are unfounded, like the old belief in strong Satanic influence at 
this point. 

^ 1432, according to Galvano (see Barros, /, i, 4). 

* Till 1440, according to the opposition chronology of 0 . 
Martins. 
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the/cital attack on Tangier, and in 1438 the death 
of King Edward caused a dispute over the (juesiion 
of the Regency during the minority of his young 
son Affonso. Throughout these internal troubles 
Henry played an important part, successfully sup- 
porting the claims of his brother Pf‘.dro against the 
Queen-mother, Leonor of Aragon. All this caused 
a break of three or four years in the progress of his 
discoveries ; but the colonisation of the Azores went 
forward, as is shown by the license of July 2, 1439, 
from Affonso V, to people “ the seven islands” of 
the group, then known. 

In 1441^ exploration began again in earnest 
with the voyage of Antam Gonqalvez, who brought 
to Portugal the first native “ specimens ’-- captives 

and gold dust- from the coasts beyond Bojador ; 

while Nuno IVistam in the same year pushed on to 
Cape Blanco, These decisive successes greatly 
strengthened the cause of discovery in Portugal, 
especially by offering fresh hopgs i.>f mercantile 
profit. In 1442 Nuno Tristam reached the Bight or 
Bay of Arguim,'^ where the Infant erected a fort in 
1448, and w’here for some years the Portuguese 
• made their most vigorous and successful slave-raids. 

^ O. Martins dates 144 ^} C. /franco^ 

Aliter, 1443 (llarros, /, i, 7) M44 ((ialvano, who apparently 

dates the discovery of the Rio do Ouro 1443)* con- 

nection, Affonso V s Charters of October 22, 1433, and February 
3, 1446, granted to Prince Henry. In 1442 the Infant was 
created a Knight of the Garter of England. He was the 153rd 
Knight of the Order ; and his collar descended, through many 
holders, to the late Earl of Clarendon. 
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Private venturers now began to come forward, 
supplementing Prince Henry’s efforts by volunteer 
aid, for which his permission^ was readily granted. 
Especially the merchants and seamen of Lisbon and 
of Lcigos, close to Sagres, showed interest in this 
direction. Whatever doubts exist as to the earlier 
alleged settlement of the Infant at Cape St. Vincent, 
it is certain that after his return from Tangier (1437) 
he erected various buildings^ at Sagres, and resided 
there during a considerable part of his later life. 
This fact is to be connected with the new African 
developments at Lagos.*^ 

In 1444 and 1445 a number of ships sailed with 
Henry’s license to '‘Guinea,” and several of their 
commanders achieved notable successes, 'fhus 
Dinis Diaz, Nuno Tristam, and others reached the 
Senegal. Diaz rounded Cape Verde in 1445,^ and 
in 1446 Alvaro P'ernandez sailed on as far as the 
River Gambia (.^) and the Cape of Masts (Cabo 
dos Mastos). In 1445, also, Joao F'ernandez spent 
seven months among the natives of the Arguim 
coast, and brought back the first trustworthy 
account of a part of the interior. Gongalo de Sintra 
and Gon9alo Pacheco, in 1445, Nuno Tristam 
in 1446,"* fell victims to the hostility of the Moors 


^ Necessary by decree of the Regent Pedro, for any “ Guinea” 
or African voyage (Azurara, Guinea^ ch. xv). 

* Especially a palace, a church or chapel, and an observatory. 

^ Which seems to have shown the way, in this respect, to its 
greater sister, Lisbon. ^ 1454 in 0. Martins. 

^ 1447, according to Barros (/, i, 14) and Galvano. 
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and* Negroes, who, perhaps, felt some natural 
resentment against their new visitors. I^'or, in 
Azurara’s estimate, the Portuguese up to the year 
1446 had carried off 927 captives from these parts ; 
and the disposition and conversion of these ]>risoners 
occupied a good portion of the Infant’s time. 
He probably relied on fmcling efficient material 
among these slaves for the further exploration and 
Christianization of the Coast, and even of the 
Upland. VVe know that he used some of them as 
guides and interpreters.^ 

Oiui of the latest voyages recorded by Azurara 
is that of Vallarte the Dane ” (1448), which ended 
in utter d(‘struction near the Gambia, after passing 
Cape Verde. The chronicler, though writing in 
1453, does not continue his record beyond this 
year, 1448; his promise to give us the remainder 
of the Infant’s achievements in a second chronicle 
seems never to have been fulfilled ; and his descrip- 
tions of Madeira and the Canaries, in the latter 
part of the Chronicle of Guinea, are unfortunately 
of only slight value for the history of discovery. 
Yet, before the Prince’s death in 1460^ and in 
•the last six years of his life, several voyages of 
some importance prove that Azurara’s silencti is 
merely accidental. Cadamosto’s two jf)urneys of 


^ Cf. Azurara, Guinea^ chs. xiii, xvi. 

2 Aliier 1462 or 1463 (Galvano and Barros, who also date the 
discovery of C. Verde and the Senegal by “Dinis hernandez,” 
1446 : Barros, /, i, 9, 13) ; but this date is certainly incorrect. 
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1455-6, and Diego Gomez* ventures of 1458^60, 
advanced West African discovery almost to Sierra 
Leone. The former, a Venetian seaman in the 
service of Prince Henry, also explored part of the 
courses of the Senegal and the Gambia and gained 
much information about the native tribes. One of 
his chief exploits, an alleged discovery of the Cape 
Verde islands, has been disputed in the name of 
Diego Gomez, who in 1458-60 twice sailed to 
Guinea, and on the second voyage “ sighted islands 
in the Ocean, to which no man had come before.” 
We postpone this point for further examination, 
only adding that we believe Cadamosto’s prior 
claim to be sound, although the islands in question 
do not appear in any document before 1460. 

Meanwhile the Prince, when his explorations 
(from 1441) first began to promise important results, 
obtained from Pope Eugenius IV a plenary indul- 
gence to those who shared in the war against the 
Moors consequent on the new discoveries,^ and 
from the Regent 1 ). Pedro he also gained a dona- 
tion of the Royal Fifth on the profits accruing 
from the new lands, as well as the sole right of per- 
mitting voyages to these parts. The Infant’s work, 
was moreover, recognised in bulls of Nicholas V 
(1455) and of Calixtus IIP (March 13th, 1456). 
In earlier life — apparently soon after the capture 


^ Barros and Galvano make Prince Henry obtain Indulgences 
from Pope Martin [V, who reigned I4i7"3i] in 1441-2, by the 
embassy of Pernam Lopez d^Azevedo (see p. xv). 
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of Ceuta and the embassy of Manuel Palreologus 
asking for help against the Turks — he had been in- 
vited, Azurara tells us, by a predecessor’ of the 
Pontiffs above-named to take command of the 
“Apostolic armies,” and similar invitations reached 
him from the Emperor of Germany,*^ the King of 
England (Henry V or VI)^and the King of Castille.’ 
We may also brielly notice in this place, referring 
to a later page for a more detailed treatment of the 
subject, that the Infant, in 1445 and 1446, repeated 
his earlier attem|)ts (in 1424 and J425) to secure 
the Canaries for Portugal, both by mcians of purchase 
and of armed force; and that, from 1444-5 especially, 
he colonised, as well as discovered, and traded with 
increased energy in the Madeira Group, the Azores, 
and (if his experiment at Arguim in 1448 may stand 
as an example) even on the mainland coast of Africa. 

The Infant’s share in home politics was consider- 
able, but this is not the place to discuss it at any 
length. It is probably a correct surmise that his 
ultimate ambition on this side was to detach Portugal 
as far as possible from Spain and Peninsular interests, 
and by making her a world-power at and over sea, 
•to give her that importance she could never of 
herself acquire in strictly P3uropean politics. We 
have already noticed that after the victory of 
Ceuta he seems to have been made tiovernor for 

1 Martin V ? . Sigismund ? 

^ Henry VI made the Infant a Knight of the Garter, and is 
more likely than the conquering Henry V to have asked a foreign 
Prince to aid him against the French. ^ John II. 
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life of the Algarve province^ of Portugal, by his 
father King John (1419); that he was a leading 
promoter of the scheme for the Tangier campaign 
of 1437 and that after the death of his brother King 
Edward (Duarte), the successor of King John 
(September, I43<S), he supported the claims of his 
eldest surviving brother, Pedro, as regent and 
guardian of the young Affonso V, and by his wise 
counsels effected a reconciliation with Affonso’s 
mother Leonor, acting for a time as partner in a 
Council of Regency with Pedro and the Queen. 
P'urther, it must be said that, in 1447, when a long 
succession of differences between D. Pedro and his 
royal ward ended in an armed rising of the former 
against “evil Counsellors,” Henry stood by the 
Sovereign, and took, if not an active, at least a 
passive part in overthrowing the insurrection, which 
w’as ended by the battle of Alfarrobiera (May 2rst, 
1449). Finally, it is recorded that “the Navigator” 
somewhat recovered the military honour he had 
compromised at Tangier, by his successes in the 

^ Technically “ kingdom.” 

^ The “Marocco Campaigns” of 1418, 1437, 1458, etc., were* 
apparently considered by Prince Henry as only another side of 
his coasting explorations and projected conquests. Having then 
no idea of the enormous southerly projection of Africa, he 
probably aspired to a Portuguese North African dominion, which 
.should control the Continent. For Guinea, in the ideas of the 
time, Was commonly supposed to be quite close to Marocco on 
the south-west and west. Apparently, soon after 1437, Henry was 
just starting on another Moorish expedition, when the King and 
Council “hindered the voyage” (see Az., ch. v, p.20 of our version). 
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African expeditions of Afifonso V, especially at the 
capture of Alcacer the Little in 1458 ; in this last 
year he received his Sovereign in due form at 
or near Sagres, before sailing for “ Barbary.” His 
traditional but on the whole credible work as 
Protector of the Studies of Portugal has been 
alluded to already, in connection with his alleged 
foundation of professorships of mathematics and 
theology in the University of Lisbon, and of a 
school of nautical instruction and of cosmography 
at Sagres. 'Fhis point, however, will be reconsidered 
in a following section.' 

It is perhaps in his connection with the fall of 
D. Pedro that the severeist criticism has been passed 
upon Henry the Navigator. “ Genius is pitiless” 
it has been said ; and the action of the younger 
brother has been blamed as a piece of ruthlessness 
and ingratitude, though extolled by A/urara as a 
proof of loyalty under temptation. It may have 
seemed to him impossible to support any rebellion, 
however justified, against royal authority, or even 
to take the position of a neutral, when the central 
government of his country was on its trial. Our 
sjTmpathies are usually with Pedro, as the most wise, 
liberal, and learned of his people with one excep- 

tion — and as the victim of the intrigues of courtiers, 
especially of King John’s bastard son, the Count of 
Barcellos and Duke of Braganza ; but the (governor 
of Algarve parted for ever from his favourite brother 


> School of Sagres,” etc. 
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when he took up arms to right himself ; and 
perhaps he was not more wrong than the people 
of England in refusing to allow the nobles of the 
Tudor time to dictate to even the most despotic 
of our more modern English sovereigns.^ 

The Infant was, among his other dignities, 
Master of the Order of Christ, which, as the direct 
successor of the Templars in Portugal, held a very 
high rank, and was, by its “artificial ancestry,” as 
Hobbes would have said, one of the most ancient 
Orders in Christendom. Henry’s father, King John, 
had been also at one time Head of an Order of 
Chivalry, the Knights of Aviz ; but on coming to 
the throne he had obtained a dispensation from 
his vow of celibacy as Master, a dis|)ensation which 
his son never reejuired. The banner of this Ordc^r 
seems to have lloated ovetr most if not all of 
Prince Henry’s African expeditions ; in its name 
he required the aid of Pope Eugenius IV ; its 
special duty — military order as it was in origin — 
shoukl have been to spread the Christian faith in 
Moslem and heathen Africa : perhaps its work 
was considered to extend only to the slaying of 
Moslems, or Moormen, and the bringing back 

' It has been suggested, e.g.y by Sir C. Markham, that the por- 
trait of the Infant in mourning dress prefixed to the Paris MS. 
of Azurara represents him immediately after the death of 1 ). ' 

Pedro. It is perhaps more likely a mark ’ of sorrow for I). 
Fernand, the Constant Prince, who died in his Moorish captivity, 
June 5th, 1443, and whose heart was conveyed to Portugal, June 
I St, 1451, and buried at Batalha, Prince Henry joining the 
funeral procession at T'homar. 
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to Europe of heathen Africans who could be reared 
as Christians in Portugal. No mission to preach 
the faith seems to have been undertaken by the 
Fraternity. Upon this Order the Prince bestowed 
the tithes of the Island of St. Michael in the 
Azores, and one half of its sugar rcn^enucs ; also the 
tithe (afterwards reduced to the twentieth) of all 
merchandise • from Cuinea, as well as the eccle- 
siastical dues of Porto Santo, Madeira, and the 
Desertas. The Prince’s nephew, D. I^'ernando, 
succeeded him (in 1460) in the Mastership of the 
Order of Christ.^ 

It has sometimes been said that the Infint 
Henry was also titular King of Cyprus. This 
assertion is derived from Vr, Liiiz de Souza 
{I listoria de S, Domingos, 13 k. VI., fol. 33 r) and Jose 
Snares de Silva {^Memoirs of King Jodo /.), who 
tell us that the Prince was elected King of Cy[)rus. 
But this “ Kingdom ” remained in tlie ]>osierity 
of (iuy de Lusignaii till 1487 ; and the mistake has 
{)robably arisen from a confusion of Henry, Ih'ince 
of Galilee, son of James I., King of Cyprus, with 
Prince Henry of Portugal.^ 

•In prosecuting his explorations, Prince Henry 
incurred heavy expenses. His own revenues were 
not sufficient, and he was f)bliged to borrow largely. 
'Phus, in 1448, he owed his bastard half-brother, 

‘ Already, in 1451, Henry had designated him as his heir. 

“ Santareni corrects this ; see note in Major's Henry Navigator, 
p. 306. So Azurara’s allusion, “ No other uncrowned prince in 
Europe had so noble a hou.sehold.” — Guinea^ eh. iv. 

C 2 
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the Duke of Rraganza, 19394^ crowns of gold, to 
pay which he had pledged his lands and goods ; 
and this debt was afterwards increased by 16084 
crowns, as stated in the declaration of the Duke of 
Braganza, November 8, 1449, and in the will of 
the same nobleman. These debts were partly paid 
by his nephew and adopted son, D. Fernando, and 
partly by Fernando’s son, D. Manuel. 

Voyages of Prince Henry’s Seamen aeonc; 

THE West African Coast. 

( Not recorded by Azurarti.) 

Prince Henry’s work was, above all, justified by 
its permanence. U nlike earlier ancient and media*val 
attempts at West y\frican exploration, his movement 
issued in compkite success. Azurara gives us, no 
doubt, a fairly complete account of the earlier 
stages of that movement, but it is probable that even 
his record omits some of the ventures undertaken 
from Portugal along the West African mainland ; 
while it is certain that we must look elsewhere for a 
completer picture of the Infants activity among the 
Atlantic Islands and in the Great Ocean. 'Phcfse 
additional sources of information must be examined 
in turn. First of all, it will be advisable to finish 
the chronicle of West African coasting down to 
the Navigator’s death. After that, the triumphant 
prosecution of this line of advance to the Cape of 
Good Hope will call for a brief notice. And, thirdly, 
.something must be said about the progress of 
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discovery and colonisation in the archi|)elagos of 
Madeira, the Canaries, the Azores, and the Cape 
Verdes, especially considered in relation to that 
Westward route to India which Columbus advocated 
and commenced. 

It has already been stated that althou^di Azurara’s 
Chronicle officially ends in 1453, and appears to 
record nothing later than the events of 1448, yet 
very important expeditions were sent forth in the 
last years ot the lh*ince’s life, especially those of 
Cadamosto^ and Diego (jomez. An attemjit has been 
made to prove that the second voyage of Cadamosto, 
on which he claimed to liave discovered the Cape 
Verde Islands, is untruly reported and may be 
dismissed as fabulous. Hut there seems no sufficient 
ground for this. “In an account of travels, printed 
long after its author’s death, some contradictory 
statements, possibly arising through copyists’ errors, 
do not justify such a conclusion.” And the mis- 
takes contained in the assailed narrative are not 
serious or unexplainable enough for rejecting it 
as a whole.” Ctiigi, /Vlvise, or Aloysius, da Ca da 


' '507 (Vicenza) Edition, is the earliest text of Cadoniosto’s 
Voyages, printed in “ Pacsi novamente retrovati et novo niondoda 
Alberico Vespiitio Elorentino intitiiluto.” This was n-published 
at Milan in 1508 ; and in this year two versions appeared : 1. In 

IvUtin, by Madrignano, “ Itinerarium Portiigallensiuni . . xVtilan. 
2. In German, by Jobst Kuehanier, “Neue unbekanthe landte,” 
Niirnberg. In 1516 appeared in Paris a FreiK^h version by 
Mathurin du Redoiier : “ Sensiiyt le nouveau mondo. . . A 
good many discrepancies occur in these various editions and 
translations. - See pp. xcii-xcvi of this Introduction. 
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Mosto^ was a youn^ Venetian (a noble, according to 
some) who had embarked on August 8, 1454, with 
Marco Zeno on a commercial venture,^ and was 
delayed by storm near Cape St. Vincent while on 
his voyage from Venice to Flanders. He now 
heard of the “glorious and boundless conejuests” 
ol Prince Henry, “whence accrued such gain that 
from no traffic in the world could the like be had. 
The which,” continues the candid trader, “did 
exceedingly stir my soul, eager as it was for profit 
above all other things, and so I made suit to be 
brought before th(; Infant” — who was then at the 
village of Reposeira, near Sagres. Cadamosto was 
easily persuaded to sail in the service of Portugal,^ 
and set out, with Vicente Diaz, on March 22, 1455. 
He visittxl Porto Santo and Madeira, .and at 
Cape Branco began a “peaceful exploration” of the 
interior, for the * study of its natural conditions, 
inhabitants, trade., and so forth. Proceeding to the 
Seneg.al, he continued his investigations ; which 
were extended to the Canaries as well as to 
Madeira. He notices the fort built by the Prince s 


^ IIou.se or Family (Casa) of Mosto. * 

In 1454 the Venetian Senate ordered three galleys to be 
ecjuipped for the voyage to Flanders and England ; and ordered 
Marco Zeno, as commander, to enquire about the goods of 
Venetian subjects landed in England. 

3 The Prince was said especially to wish for Venetians to enter 
his service, as they knew more about the spice trade than anyone ; 
and he was convinced that his expeditions would ultimately find 
spices (U, in India). As to Vicente Diaz, cf. Azurara’s Guinea^ 
chs. lx, Iviii, etc. 
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orders in the Bight of Arguim (1448), and the 
new start lately made by Portuguese trade with 
the natives. 'Fhis trade at Arguim had included 
nearly a thousand slaves a year, so that the 
Europeans, who used to plunder all this coast as 
far as the Senegal, now found it more |)rofitable to 
trade. vSlave-raiding among the Azanegue tribes 
north of the Senegal had ceased, “for the Prince will 
not allow any wrong-doing, being only eager that 
they should submit themselves to the law of Christ.”^ 
Before passing Cape Verde, Cadamosto met with 
two ships, one commanded by a Genoese, Antonio, or 
Antoniotto, surnamed Ususmaris or Uso di Mare,- 
ihe other by an unnamed Portuguese in Henry’s 
service. 'I'he expeditions united and sailed on 
together to the Gambia, where they were unable to 
open intercourse with the natives, and so niturned to 
Portugal. Cadamosto givers very full descriptions 
ol the life, habits, government, tradet, etc., of both 
the “Moors'’ (Azanegues) and Negroes (Jaloffs) of 
Guinea, which have been often noticcid,'^ and some- 
times paraphrased ; and wdiich show a great develop- 


* ^ Cf. Azurara, Guinea^ end of ch. xevi. 

This seems one of the earliest notices of non- Portuguese 
craft in these waters. But Uso di Mare was almost certainly in the 
Prince’s service, like “ Vallartc the I )ane,” and ‘‘ Balthasar the 
(lerman,” noticed in Azurara, Guinea, chs. xvi and xciv. Uso 
di Mare’s letter to his creditors of December 12, 1455, seems 
to show that the expedition had returned before Christmas. 

^ As in the collections of Ramusio, Temporal, Astley, and 
Stanier Clarke ; in Major, Henry Navi:^aior, chs. xv.-xvi. ; and in 
“ Heroes of Nations ” life of Prince Henry, ch. xvi. 
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ment of commercial interest and statesmanlike inquiry' 
on anything recorded in Azurara. At his furthest 
point the explorer noticed that the North Star was 
so low that it appeared almost to touch the sea, 
and here he seems to have seen the Southern Cross. 

In the next year, 1456, Cadamosto sailed out again 
with Antoniotto IJso di Mare, made straight for 
Cape Branco, and found, three days’ sail from this 
point, “certain islands’ off Cape Verde “where no 
one had been before.’'^ The explorer then, in his 
own as well as in the official, “ Ramusian, ’’ or 
Venetian, account, proceeded to the Gambia, opened 
trade successfully with the natives, and explored 
the coast “about 25 leagues” beyond this river as 
lar as the Bissagos Islands, or some point of the 
mainland not far distant. 

Cadamosto’s account of his two voyages is rightly 
praisod^ as “detailed and vivid.” lie certainly 
compiled a map of his journeys, for in noticing 
the river Barbasini beyond Cape Verde, he says : 
“ I have named it so on the Chart which I have 
inade.’^ The interesting suggestion, that some (jf 
Benincasa’s portolanos (especially that of 1471) 


^ Of these two were “very large,” and on. these they landed, 
finding no inhabitants but plenty of animal life. Five more isles 
were sighted in the distance, but not visited. They called the 
first discovered “ Boa Vista,” and the largest of the group “St. 
James,” from the day of the discovery. 'I'his is, of course, the 
Santiago which forms the centre of the Cape Verde archipelago. 

® See Nordenskjold, Fertplus, 120, and Map section of this 
Introduction ; also pp. xcii-xcvi of the same. 
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were based on Caclaniosto s descriptions and plans 
of the West African shore-land, is hardly susceptible 
of proof, but it is not without some corroborative 
evidence, as may be seen elsewhere.^ Also, the 
journeys of this Marco Polo of West Africa were 
undertaken in a more scientific spirit, and were 
more free from chivalrous outrages,’' than most of 
those who preceded him along this coast. This 
is not merely due to himself. It appears from 
his express statements that the Infant now dis- 
couraged slave-raiding, and urged his captains to 
something of higher value than seal and .sea-calf 
hunting. The value of Cadamosto’s work was 
mainly in his observations and descrijitions. Me 
advanced only a little, way beyond some of the 
IVince’s earlier explorers Alvaro Fernandez), 
except for his discovery of the Ca})e V'^erde islands, 
but he seems to have named'^ and mapped out 
more carefully than before a good many points 
of the littoral beyond Cape Verde, and his writings 
surpass in geographical value anything to be found 
in Azurara. His notes are also of high value for 
ethnology and anthropology, and give a better 
iiccount of the trade-routes, etc. of North-west 

^ See p. cxxvii of this Introduction. 

2 The same change is observable in the narrative of Diego 
Gomez. Cf. his treatment of the Ghief Ilezeghichi, whom he 
freely releases when in his power, in order to make him less 
“ bitter against the Christians.” 

^ the rivers Barbasini, Casaniansa, Santa Anna, St. 

Domingo, and ("ape Koxo. 
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Africa than any Christian writing of the time. 
Finally, he is more reliable than many subsequent 
and more pretentious travellers, and his narrative is 
as picturesque and effective as it is reliable. For 
“ one inquisitive person shall bring home a better 
account of countries than twenty who come after him.” 

A little subsequent to what w^e may suppose was 
the second return of the Venetian adventurer from 
Africa, in 1456, the Infant sent out Diego Gomez 
with orders to “go as far as he could.” The 
explorer passed a “great river beyond the Rio 
Grande,” when strong currents in the sea alarmed 
him and caused him to put back. lake Cadamosto, 
however, he trafficked and convers(;d with the 
natives, especially of the Gambia, and gained some 
useful information about their trade, politics, and 
geography. Some of the facts he related about 
wars among the negro states of the interior were 
confirmed by a “ merchant in Oran,” who corre- 
sponded with the Prince^^ As a result of Gomez’ 
first voyage, the Infant seems to have sent out, in 
1458, a mission to convert the negroes of the 
Gambia “ with a priest, the Abbot of Soto de Cassa, 
and a young man of his household named John 
I 3 elgado/’ Two years cifter this in 1460) Gomez 
went out again. Near the Gambia he fell in wdth 
two ships — one under Goiujalo F'erreira, of Oporto, 
who was trading in horses with the negroes for 

* An allusion of high importance. See the section of this 
Introduction, “ Preliminary African Exploration,” especially pp. 
xlv, etc. 
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native produce ; the other was under Antonio Noli, 
of Genoa. Soon after, Gomez and Ferreira seized 
an interloper, one De Prado, who had come to Cape 
Verde without permission to dispose of a rich 
cargo, as Gomez was informed by a “caravel from 
Gambia.” It is noticeable how the West African 
trade had now increased, and how many expeditions 
are incidentally mentioned in this one record of 
Gomez. 

He concludes by stating that he and Noli left the 
mainland coast, and after sailing two days and one 
night towards Portugal, “sighted islands in the 
Ocean,” which are described in terms very similar 
to Cadamosto’s. These were certainly the Cape 
Verde Islands of modern geography, which are first 
mentioned in documentary history in a Portuguese 
Decree of December 3rd, 1460. Gomez makes no 
reference to any previous visit or claim of a prior 
discovery of these islands, but that is natural enough. 

Was such a previous visit made ? Around this 
point, and the consequent prior claim of the Vene- 
tian, a long controversy has been waged, which is 
briefly discussed in the section of this Introduction 
•on the “ Atlantic Islands” (especially pp. xcii-xcvi). 

The second voyage of Diego Gomez was pro- 
bably among the last ventures of which the Prince 
received any account. He must have died soon 
after the second return of the explorer, who seems 
to have attended him in his last illness (13th Novem- 
ber, 1460). But it is probable that before his end 
he had prepared for the expedition which Pedro de 
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Sintra carried out in 1461, and which is described by 
Cadaniosto, apparently before the close of 1463. 


VoVACiKS 01-' TUK PoRTUCUKSK COMIM.KTING 
Prixck Hknrv’s Work. 

A word must be added on the completion of 
Prince. Henry’s work after his death, and by 
agents whom in many cases he had trained. King 
Affonso V, though rather more of a tournairKmt 
king than a true successor of the great Infant, 
such as John II, had yet caught enough of his 
uncle’s spirit to push on steadily, though slowly, 
the advance round Africa. In 1461 he repaired the 
fort in the Bight of Arguim and sent out Pedro de 
Sintra^ to survey the coast beyond Cadamosto’s 
furthest point. De Sintra proceeded 600 miles 


' This voyage is described by Cadiimosto as an api)endix to 
his own voyages. A young I’ortuguese who accompanied De 
Sintra described to Cadaniosto the stretch of coast now dis- 
covered beyond the Rio Grande, the ancliorages of the fleet, and 
tlie names given to points on the shore. “ 'I'his account, without 
any rhetorical embellishment, is of special interest as a specimen 
of a Portuguese sailing-direction from a sailor of Henry the* 
Navigator’s School” (Nordenskjold, Periplus, 121). De Sintra 
reached 5“ further South than any before him. His nomenclature 
still survives at many points : Cape Verga, Sierra Leone, 

Cape Santa Anna, Cape del Monte, Cape Mesurado. Cape 
Sagres, “ the highest promontory they had ever seen,” between 
Cape Verga and Cape J.edo, has been re-named. De Sintra also 
noticed especially a “ great green forest” — “ Bosque de St. 
Maria,” in 5“ 30 N. lat. (?)- -and near his furthest point (at Rio 
dos Fumos) an immense quantity of smoke from native fires. 
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along the “southern coast of Guinea,” passed a 
mountain which was called Sierra Leone (accord- 
ing to one account) from the lion-like growl of the 
thunder on its summits, and turned back at the point 
afterwards known as St. George La Mina.^ Soon 
after (probably in 1462), Sueiro da Costa followed 
De Sintra," but without any new results, and it was 
not till 1470 that a fresh advance was made.^ In 
1469 King Affonso leasc^d the West African trade 
to Fernam Gomez, a citizen of Lisbon, for five 
years, Gomez paying 1,000 ducats a year. To 
this lease was annexed the condition that Gomez 
should make annual explorations along the unknown 
West coast of Africa for 300 iniglia, countetl frojii 
Sierra Leone, “where Pedro de Sintra and Sueiro 
da Costa turned back.”^ 

Accordingly, in 1470, (roniez sent out Joao de 
Santarem and Ikxlro de Escobar, accompanied by 
the two leading Portuguese pilots, Martin Fernandc^z 
and Alvaro Esteves, as “directors of the naviga- 
tion.” On the 29th December, they discovered 
St. d'homas island, and on 17th January, 1471, the 


•Cf. Hjuino’s lanjiruage in his Penplus, on the hery rivers running 
down into the sea; and see J. N. Feiit Afias Afaritime, 

Paris, 1764; Part iii, Map 105. ’ Klmina. 

A('(rording to somi*, he aeconii)anied He Siiitra in the voyage 
of 1461. 

Cadamosto explicitly says that when he left Portugal on 
February i, 1463, no voyages had been made in continuation of 
De Sintra^s venture, recorded by him. 

^ According to Cadamosto’s account, De Sintra had gone a, 
good deal further. 
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Isle of St. Anne, afterwards Ilha do Principe, both 
close to the P'quator on the open side of the Bij^ht 
of Biafra. 

Another voyage seems to have been made, under 
Gomez’ auspices, in 1471. Fernando Po now reached 
the island in the an<^le of the Central African coast 
which is still called after him; and men began to 
find that the Eastern bend of the continent, which 
had been followed since 1445-6 with some hope of 
a direct approach to Asia, now took a sharp turn 
to the South. 

In spite of this disappointment, P'ernandez and 
Esteves in 1472-3 passed beyond the furthest of 
earlier travellers, and crossed the Equator^ into that 
Southern Hemisphere on the edge of which the 
caravels had long been hovering, as mariners like 
Cadamosto saw ever more clearly stars unknown in 
the Northern Hemisphere, and evermore nearly lost 
sight of the Arctic pole. In 1474-5 Cape Catherine, 
two degrees South of the Line, was reached, and 
here the advance of exploration stopped for a time 
till the accession of John II in 1481. 


1 It is not very clearly recorded who first crossed the line* 
among the Portuguese sailors of this time. Some conclude as 
stated in text, but Nordenskjold believes it was “ perhaps Lopo 
Goncjalvez, after whom a promontory directly south of the Equator 
is named”; he also thinks this great event was accomplished on 
Gomez’ first expedition, under Santarem, Escobar, Fernandez and 
Esteves, in 1 470-1. As to progress eastwards, towards India, 
it was much exagerrated by many. While his caravels were still 
off the Guinea coast, King Aflbnso V believed the meridian of 
“ Tunis, and even of Alexandria,” had been already passed. 
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Now, ill six years, the slow advance of the past 
sixty was exceeded.^ Less than four months after 
his fathers death, John, who as heir apparent had 
drawn part of his income from the African trade and 
its fisheries, sent out Diego de Azambuga, who in 
1482 built under the King’s orders the celebrated 
fort at St. George La Mina. Me trafficked with 
success, but made no great advance along unknown 
Africa, even if he commenced a new era in the 
permanent colonisation of the Continent. King 
John was not disposed to be satisfied with this. 
In 1484, Diego Cao was ordered to go as fiir to 
thti South as he: could, and not to “ wait any- 
where for other matters.” He penetrated to the 
mouth of the Zaire or C'ongo, where he erected 
(at Cape Padron ?) a stone pillar in sign of pos- 
session,‘^ and brought back four natives to Portugal. 
These he took out with him in his second voyage 


is probiibly right to ascribe great iin])onan(:c to the work of 
Fernani (lomez, during his five yearsMeasc. I lis wealth gave a 
new character to the eciuipmcnt of the African Expeditions of 
Portugal. Formerly there had been too much waste of energy 
through indefiniteness of object ; too much discretion had 
•been left to mariners themselves ; now the definite contract for 
geographical discovery with the Crown caused a more rapid and 
continuous advance, and long stretches of coast were cxjilored 
and mapped. 

^ According to King John’s orders. IVoodcn crosses (often of 
Madeira wood.?) had hitherto been erected by Portuguese dis- 
coverers in new lands. Now stone pillars 6 ft. high were to be 
used, and on them was to be inscribed, in Portuguese and Latin, 
the date, with the name of the reigning monarch, and those of the 
discoverers. 
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(1485); on this expedition Martin l^ehaim was 
(wrongly) said to have accompanied him. Cao 
claimed in this year to have reached 22' S. lat., 
half way between the Congo and the Cape of Good 
Hope; but this is probably an exaggeration ; — 18' S. 
lat.^ perhaps marks his furthest point, rather than 
Walvisch Hay, as in the old tradition. 

After Cao’s return, King John renewed his efforts 
with fresh energy. Already, in 1484, a negro 
embassy to Portugal had brought such tin account 
of an inland prince, one “ Ogane, a Christian at 
heart,” that all the Court of Lisbon thought he must 
be the long lost Prester John, and men were sent out 
to seek this “great Catholic Lord” by sea and 
land, 

Hartholemew Diaz sailed in August 1486, with 
two ships, to try his fortune by the sea-route, and 
even if he could not reach the Prester’s country, to 
discover as far as possible on the “way round 
Africa.” Two other envoys, Covilham and l^ayva, 
were sent out by way of “Jerusalem, Arabia, and 
Egypt,” to find the Priest-King and the Indies ; 


^ Near C. Frio. So it is placed (at Arenaruni Aestuarium of 
Manga das Arenas) on Pi. X in I.ivio Sanulo's Geographia of 
1588. We have mentioned that Martin Hehaim, of Nuremberg, 
claimed to have accompanied Cao to West Africa ; but his globe, 
so famous afterwards, executed in 1492 at the order of the 
Nuremberg Town Council, shows very little evidence of this. 
Behaim’s West Africa is often obstinately Ptolemaic, at the end of 
the century which had revolutionised the knowledge of this part 
of the world. He inserts all the legendary Atlantic islands, and 
puts the Cape Verdes far out of their proper place. 
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yet another expedition was to ascend the Negro 
Nile. or Senegal, to its supjnxsed junction with the 
Nile of Egypt; a fourth party started to explore a 
road to Cathay by the North-East Passage. 

Bartholeniew Diaz, accompanied by Joao Iffante, 
rounded the southernmost point of Africa, and 
passed some way beyond the site of the modern 
Port Elizabeth. I hct piciures(|ue storv of his 
voyage is well known. Hr sailed with two vessels 
of 50 tons apiece, in the belief that “ ships which 
sailed down the coast of Guinea might l)e sure 
to reach the end of the land l)y persisting to 
the South.” His first pillar was set up at Angra 
dos Ilheosd at the south side of Angra Pequena. 
He made another stay at Angra dos Voltas, in 
29° S. lat., immediately after passing the Orange 
River. 'Fhen, putting well out to sea, Diaz ran 
thirteen days due south before the wind, hoping 
by this wide sweej) to round the furthest point of 
the Continent, which many traditions agreed in 
fixing not very far from his last halting-place. 
P'inding the* sera and air at last becoming cold, he 
changed his course to east, and as no land appeared 
jrfter five days, to north. In this last course the 
Portuguese reached a bay where cattle were feeding, 
named by the Portuguese Angra dos Vaqueiros, now 
Flesh Bay.® After putting ashore two natives 


^ ? Diaz Point, at the Serra Par da or “ Dark Hills” of Barros. 

^ Someway beyond Cape Agulhas, and immediately to the 
east of the River Gauritz. 


d 
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(probably some of those lately carried from Congo 
to Portugal, and sent out again to act as scouts for 
the European explorers), Diaz continued east to a 
small island still called “Santa Cruz/* W. of our 
Port Elizabeth, and even further to a river called, 
after his partner, Rio do Iffante, now the Great Fish 
River, in 32 ° 23' S. lat, and midway between the 
present Port Elizabeth and East London, where the 
coast begins gradually but steadily to trend north* 
east. Here the expedition put back, sighting on 
its homeward way the Land’s End, or “ Cape! of 
.Storms,” re-named by John 11 “Cape of (iood 
Hope” on their return. Almost at the same time 
as Diaz’ reappearance in Lisbon (Dec. 1487), Covil- 
harn, who had reached Malabar by way of Egypt, 
wrote home from Cairo more than confirming the 
hopes already drawn from the success of the last 
maritime ventures. “ If you keep southward, the 
continent must come to an end. And when ships 
reach the Eastern Ocean, let your men ask for 
Sofala and the Island of the Moon (Madagascar), 
and they will find pilots to take them to India.” 

Yet another chapter of discoveries was opened 
by King John’s expeditions for the a.scent of the 
Western Nile, and for the exploration of the North- 
Itast Passage to Cathay. Neither of these achieved 
complete success, but some more light was gained 
upon the interior of Africa (where the Portugue.se 
made such notable advances in the sixteenth 
century) ; it has even been claimed, but apparently 
without foundation, for the explorers of John II, that 
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a Portuguese discovery of Novaia Zemlya rewarded 
tJitiirrenterprise. 

'fhe great voyage of Vasco da Gama (1497-9) 
connected and completed the various aims of 
Portuguese enterprise, to which Prince Henry had 
given a permanent and organised form. 

Though he was not able to see in his own lifetime 
the fulfilment of his plans, both the method of a 
South-East Passage, and the men who finally 
discovered it, were, in a true sense, his — were 
inseparably associated with his work. The lines of 
Portuguese advance, a generation after his death, 
continued to follow his initiative so closely, that, 
when a diflferent route to the Indies was suggested 
by Columbus, the government of John 11 refused 
to treat it seriously. And yet it was to the Infant’s 
movement — in part, at least — that Columbus owed his 
conception. “ It was in Portugal,” says Ferdinand 
Columbus, “ that the Admiral began to surmise that if 
men could sail so far south, one might also sail west 
and find lands in that direction.” In another place’ 
it will be questioned how far a Portuguese move- 
ment America-wards can be credited to the mariners 
of Prince Henry’s own time. It is plain that, 
whether he or his captains ever thought favourably 
of the chances of the Western route, he and they 
alike devoted their main energies to its rival, the 
Eastern or African coasting way. It is equally 


’ See the section of this Introduction on the “Atlantic 
Islands," especially pp. ciii-cvi. 


d ? 
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plain, on tlie other hand, that the Infant’s work 
produced a new interest in the world-science of 
geography throughout Christendom, and so was 
indirectly responsible for quite as much as it 
directly aimed at accomplishing. 

African Exploration preliminary to 
Prince Henry’s work. 

'Fhe first rec()rded African expedition along the 
Atlantic coast of Africa was, if we accept the account 
of Herodotus, that of the Phceniciatis sent out by 
Pharaoh Necho {c, 600 ii.c.), who started from the 
Red Sea and returned by the Pillars of Hercules 
and the Mediterranean.' Almost at the same time 
{c, 570 B.C., according to Vivien de St. Martin’s 
estimate) the great Phtcnician settlement of Carthage 
attempted in reverse order a voyage of colonisation 
and discovery along the West of the Continent 
outside the Straits. Eratosthenes refers to Phceni- 
cian (or Carthaginian) settlements already existing 
on what is now the coast of Marocco, both inside 
and outside the “ Pillars ; ” this new expedition 
under Hanno was intended to strengthen the old, 
as well as to found new plantations. It is often 
compared with a similar venture, “ to explore the 


1 Herod, ii, 158-9; iv, 42. These mariners took three years 
on their voyage : landed, sowed crops, and lived on the harvest 
during seasons unfavourable to navigation (especially autumn) ; 
during part of their journey they were astonished to find the 
sun on their right hand. 
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outer coasts of Europe,” undertaken by Himilco, 
probably about the same time.* 

Hanno^ sailed from Carthage, according to our 
authority, with sixty penteconters, carrying 30,000 (?) 
people, colonists and others, first to Cerne,® which 
was as far distant from the Pillars of Hercules as the 
Pillars were from Carthage. Then he ascended the 
river Chretes* to a lake. 'Pwelve days’ voyage south 
of Cerne he passed a promontory with lofty wooded 

^ 'J'his is first noticed by Aristotle, “On Marvellous Narratives,” 
§ 37 j hy Mela, De Situ Orbis^ iii, 9 ; and by Pliny, Natural 
History^ ii, 67, § 167-170, and elsewhere. The Periplus of 
Flirnilco seems lo have been worked up by Avienus (r. 400 a.u.) 
in the first 400 lines of his poem, “ De Ora Maritima'' 

" One account of Hanno’s voyage was preserved on a Punic 
inscription in the temple of “Kronos,” “Saturn,” or Moloch, at 
C’arthage; the inscription >vas translated into Greek by an 
unknown hand, probably about 300 b.c. ; and this version of the 
Periplus still remains to us. See Pliny, Hist. Nat.^ ii, 67 ; v, i, 36 \ 
vi, 31 ; SolifiuSj 56 ; Pomponius Mela., iii, 9. 'Phe first edition of 
the (ireek text is by Gelenius, Basel 1534; the best by C. Muller, 
in Geographi Graeci Minores. Cf. also an edition by Falconer, 
London, 1797; an edition by Kluge, Leipsig. 1829; Rennell, 
Geography of Herodotus, 719-745, 4to ed. ; Bunbury, Ancient 
Geography, i, 318-335 ; Walckenaer, Recherches sur le Geographie 
de VAfrique, p. 362, etc. ; Vivien de St. Martin, Le Nord de VAfrique 
dims I Antiquite, 330-400 I Major, Henry Navigator, 90, etc., 
1868 ; Charton, Voyage'urs Anciens, i, 1-5, Kd. of 1882; Gossel- 
lin, Recherches sur la Geographie des Anciens, i, pp. 70-106 ; 
A. Mer, Memoire sur le Periple cT PJ a nnon, 1885 ; Campoman^s, 
El Periplo de Hannone illustrado, appended to his Antiquedad 
maritima de Cariago (1756); Bougainville, Acad, des Inscr. et 
Belles Lettres, xxvi, xxvii, and especially xxviii, p. 287. 

* Near Cape Non. 

^ This can hardly be the Senegal and l.ake Nguier, as sug- 
gested by V. de St. Martin. 
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hills/ and a little beyond this, a great estuary.® 
Five days more to the south brought him to the 
Western Horn/* and on the other side of this he 
coasted along a “fragrant shore,” with “streams of 
fire running down into the sea,” and “fiery moun- 
tains, the loftiest of which seemed to touch the 
clouds,” and which he named^ “Chariot of the 
Gods.”® Three days’ sail beyond this was his 
furthest point, the Southern Horn,® whence . he 
returned directly to Carthage. 

It is very difficult to identify Hanno’s positions, 
and this is not the place to attempt a fresh investi- 
gation.’ But the tradition of this Periplus having 


^ Cape Verde? ^ Gambia? Cabo dos Mastos? 

^ Burton, with characteristic recklessness, insists on the Caina- 
roons Mt. as the Chariot of the Gods (“ Abeokuta and Camaroons 
Mt.”) ; Fernando Po being another of the “lofty fiery mountains” 
Seen by Hanno at this point. 

In the Sierra I^eone range? Near Sherboro’ island? 

" Some Gossellin) would refer the whole group of localities 
here named to the extreme N.W. or Maroccan coast of Africa. But 
the “ lofty green headland,” the Western and Southern Horns, the 
Chariot of the Gods, the gorillas captured by the seamen, hardly 
seem to allow of this restriction. Ancient enterprise was far more 
satisfactory than ancient observation, and the inaccuracies of fhe 
hitter should net make us deny the former. Here the initial 
measurement, of the distance from Orne to the Pillars as being 
equal to the distance from the Pillars to Carthage, because the 
time occupied in sailing was equal, seems not only too vague a 
reckoning, but inaccurate as ignoring one great difference. Inside 
the straits, Hanno’s duty was simply to sail forward ; outside, 
he had to plant colonists at suitable spots, — along a coast, 
moreover, not so well known as that of North Africa to the 
Carthaginians. 
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reached far beyond the Straits of Gibraltar — farther 
than any venture of the earlier Middle Ages, or of 
the classical period — may be regarded as reliable, 
and some position on the Sierra Leone coast may 
provisionally be taken as its ultimate point of 
advance. 

The African voyages of Sataspes under Xerxes, 
and of Eudoxus of Cyzicus under Ptolemy Euer- 
getes II, cannot be regarded as of much importance. 
Neither probably reached Cape Verde (even if 
we are to attach any belief to their narratives). 
Sataspes' declared that his ship was stopped by 
obstructions in the sea at a point where lived on the 
ocean shore a people of small stature, clad in 
garments made of the palm-tree.^ This was many 
months’” sail south of Cape Soloeis or Cantin, and 
may stand for the neighbourhood of the Senegal, if 
it be not a mere traveller’s tale invented by Sataspes, 
as Herodotus seems to have thought, to excuse his 
failure to the Great King. Eudoxus^ claimed to have 


^ Herodotus^ iv, 43. Similar excuses were given, ( i) by 
Pytheas in the North Sea (2) by Arab and Christian mediaeval 
vpyagers off Cape Non and Cape Bojador ; (3) by Arabs off 
Cape Corrientes (on the E. Coast of Africa). 

^ They lived in towns, he adds, possessed cattle, w’ere of harm- 
less and timid disposition, and fled to mountains on the approach 
of the strangers. 

Posidonius^ in Strabo^ ii, 3, § 4. Eudoxus made three voyages 
(see also Pliny, Hist Nat, ii, 67, who bases his statement, like 
Mela, iii, 9, on Cornelius Nepos) ; in the first two he sailed to 
India and was driven to points on the East African coast ; on 
the third he attempted to sail round Africa to India by the West, 
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sailed so far, first along the eastern and then, along 
the western, coasts of Africa, that he practically 
circumnavigated the Continent ; but all the details 
with which we are favoured go to disprove his 
claim. For instance, he implies that the Ethiopians 
reached by him on his farthest point S. W. ‘‘adjoined 
Mauretania.” On the eastern coast he picked up a 
ship’s prow from a vessel which he was told had 
been wrecked coming from the westward, and which 
mariners of Alexandria identified as a ship of Gades 
— a very unlikely story in the face of the currents 
on the East African coast. 

According to Pliny, ^ Polybius the historian also 
made a reconnaisance down the West coast of 
Africa, in the lifetime and under the order of 
Scipio yEmilianus. He seems to have passed the 
termination of the Atlas chain, but Pliny’s language 
does not warrant us in going any further.- He inter- 


but evidently did not reach any distance beyond S.W. Mauretania 
(near C. Non). His first voyage must have been before b.c. 117 
(d. of Ptolemy Kuergetes II, Physcon), his other two subsequent 
to that year. 'Phe narrative of Eudoxus was exaggerated by Pliny 
and Pomponius Mela' intp the story that the navigator had actually 
accomplished, in his own person, the voyage round Africa from 
the Red Sea to Gades ; but his achievements may be limited thus ; 
Two voyages from Egypt to India; a short distance of African 
coasting beyond Guardafui, probably not as far as 2 ^nzibar ; a 
short distance on the west coast beyond the S;W. coast of our 
Marocco, probably not beyond Cape Non, or at furthest Cape 
Bojador. ^ Hist, Naty Vj i. 

- The text here is very confused and difficult, but the be.st 
editors give the following text for Pliny's words : “ He (Poly us) 
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weaves in his narrative the voyage of Polybius with 
the great measurement of the Roman world under 
Augustus by Agrippa, which is perhaps in part 
commemorated by the Peutinger 1 'able, and which 
evidently took into its view' the Hesperian Promon- 
toryd and the Chariot of the Gods. Some have 
claimed for Polybius a voyage as far as the latter 
point, but this, if understood in the sense of Sierra 
Leone, is highly improbable. 

We must not here delay over classical attempts 
at African continental exploration ; but it will be 
right to notice brielly : 'I hat in the age of Pliny, as 
shown by the Pcriplus of the EryUtraean Sea (r. 70 
A.D.), and in the age of Ptolemy, as shown in his 
(teography {c, 139-162 a.d.), the knowledge of the 
Gncco- Roman world was extended down the liast 
coast ot Africa at least as far as Zanzibar and its 
neighbourhood, and down the Western coast to Cape 
Soloeis, or Cape Cantin : That beyond these points 
only vague ideas obtained, though occasional travel- 
lers had ventured further : That in the interior of 
Africa only the North coast region, viz., Egypt and 
the “ Barbary States,'' were, thoroughly well known, 
though expeditions had at times crossed the Sahara, 
reached the Sudan, and ascended the Nile to the 


relates that beyond Atlas proceeding west there are forests .... 
Agrippa says that Lixus is distant from Gades 112 miles. From 
the Chariot of the Gods to the Western Horn is 10 days’ voyage, 
and midway in this space he (/>., Agr., not Pol.) has placed 
Mt. Atlas.” 

^ Or Western Horn. 
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marshes situate in 9* ** N. lat. : That, even if never 
seen or visited, at least something had been heard 
of the African Alps in the neighbourhood of the 
Great Lakes, as well as of those lakes themselves : 
That Ptolemy’s work marks the highest point of 
ancient knowledge in Africa, which began to decline 
from the age of the Antonines : That it is not 
probable even Ptolemy had any definite notions 
about the Niger, though his text names such a 
stream in West Africa, and his Map lays it down 
in a position not very distant from our Joliba : 'fhat 
it is clear he was conscious of the vast size of the 
Continent in a way that none of his predecessors 
had grasped, while utterly ignorant of its shape 
towards the South, so that he even denied the 
primary fact of its practically insular form. 

Leaving to another section any notice of ancient 
exploration among the African islands, it would also 
appear that Statius Sebosus, Juba, and Marinus of 
Tyre all made contributions to the knowledge of 
West Africa. These contributions are now only 
preserved in the allusions or paraphrases of other 
authors ; but it is clear that Sebosus, perhaps 
identical with a Sebosus who was a friend of Catulfis 
and a contemporary of Sallust and Ceesar, had made 
independent inquiries concerning the West or Ocean 
coast of the Continent;' that Juba,- who made the 

* He was also the alleged author of a Periplus^ and a treatise 
on the Wonders of India, hut he is only known by Pliny’s 
quotations. 

" The younger, “ King of Numidia.” 
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Nile rise in Western Mauretania, did similar work 
in the time of Augustus ; and that Marinns preserved 
some original records of Roman expeditions which 
crossed the Great Desert/ apparently from Tripoli 
and Fezzan to the neighbourhood of the Central 
Sudan States. 

As the Roman Empire broke up, geographical 
knowledge naturally suffered, and Africa shared in 
this loss. But a considerable recovery was effected 
through the work of the Arabs, to whom the Infant 
Henry owed much. 

Confining our attention to Continental exploration, 
we may remark among other particulars : ( i ) 1 hat 
the Arab migration'^ to the b-ast coast beyond 
Guardafui in the eighth century began the extension 


^ Such as those of Julius Maternus and Septimius Flaccus, 
which perhaps reached T .ake Chad, probably in the time of Trajan 
(98-117 A.U.), and of (Cornelius Balbus under Augustus (19 k.c.), 
which conquered the Garamantes of P'ezzan. 

® This migration led to the foundation of Magadoxo, 909-951, 
and of Kihva, 960-1000 ; later on of Malindi, Mombasa, and 
Sofala. See Krapf, Travels and Missionary Labours^ etc., p. $22 \ 
G. P. Badger, Imams . . . of Oman^ p. xiii; Kl-Beladzory, Fuitth el- 
Bulddn (Kd. Kosegarten), pp. 132-135- immigrants came 

from the Red Sea and Syria, according to Dr. Krapf, from Oman 
and the Persian Gulf according to Badger (though Krapf admits 
a later Persian element as well). This was the migration of the 
“Emosaids” (*Ammu-Sa’id, or People of Sa’id?). They, in one 
tradition, claimed to be the clan of Said, grandson of Ali ; “ a 
mythical personage,” according to Badger, who substitutes “ Sa’id, 
grandson of Juldnda” the Azdite; the latter, in this ’Otndni 
migration, was accompanied by his brother Suleiman. Ihc 
traditional date is a.d. 740, and onwards. 
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of Moslem trade-colonies, which at last reached 
Sofala. (2) That the coast near Madagascar, as 
well as that island itself, seems to have been known 
to the great Arab traveller and geographer Masudi 
(“ Massoudy”) in the tenth century. (3) That the 
same writer considered the Atlantic or Western , 
Ocean unnavigable, but that even he preserves a 
record of one Arab voyage thereon.^ (4) That 
Edrisi, in the twelfth century, records another 
voyage which touched the African mainland a good 
distance beyond the Straits of Gibraltar.- (5) That 
I bn Said, in the thirteenth century, relau^s a dis- 
covery of Cape Blanco.** (6) That overland com- 
munication between the Barbary States and the 
negroes of the Sudan was originated by the Arabs, 
as a regular line of commerce, probably from the 
eleventh century at least. 

This last point is one which requires special 


^ Masudi, ch. 12 of the Meadmfs of Gold. The adven- 
turer was Khosh-Khash, the “young man of Cordova,” who 
returjied with great riches, from (luinea (?). 

- See the section of this Introduction upon the Atlantic Islands, 
pp. Ixxv-lxxvii. Edrisi’s Maghrurin or Wanderers probably sailed 
from and returned to Lisbon before 1147, the date of the final 
Christian capture of that city, arid touched the African mainland 
at a point over against Madeira. 

^ By one Ibn Fatimah, who was wrecked at Wad-Nun, a little 
North of Cape Non, put off in a sloop with some sailors, and at 
last came to a glittering white headland, from which they were 
warned off by some Berbers. I'hey learned afterwards that it was 
one mass of deadly serpents. 'Phence turning North they landed 
and went inland to the salt market of Tagazza, and finally 
returned home. 
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consideration. By sea the Arabs did scarcely any- 
thing* to prepare the way for the Christian dis- 
coveries of the fifteenth century in Africa (except 
along the Eastern coast), but by land they were 
the most important helpers and informants of Prince 
Henry.’ Islam effected the conquest of the Barbary 
States, politically in the seventh century, dogmatically 
in the course of about 200 years after the days of 
'Tarik and Musa. By the entl of thct clexamth 
century the faith of Mohammed had begun to 
spread and take deep root in the Sudan,- having 


* Cr. what is said about Prince Henry’s correspondent, the 
merchant at Oran, p. x.wi of this Introduction. 

Various early Arab MSS., lately found by the French in 
Tombuttu (“Timbuktu”), especially the Tarik es-Sudan of“Abder- 
rAhman ben Amr-Sadi -1 ombukkti,” according to Felix Dubois 
{Tombouctou la MysterieHse\ supply important rectifications of the 
standard accounts here ; e.g. (r) Islam is found in the Western 
Sudan from the close of the ninth century. (2) The Songhay were 
converted in 1010 ; were for a time subject to the Kings of Melli ; 
but gained 'freedom in 1355. (3)- The Songhay took Timbuktu 

in 1469 ;iind from this date, for more than a century, dominated 
all the West and Central Sudan from their capital at (Jao. 
(4) Jenne, on the Upper Niger, was the furthest point westward 
of the original Songhay migration from Nubia. It was founded 
^ y converted to Islam in 1050 ■, but “ Pagan idols” were 
not completely rooted out till 1475. (5) 

Middle Ages, the greatest emporium of the Western Sudan, far 
outshining Timbuktu, which owed its foundation in part to Jennc\ 
(6) Jenne was also a chief centre of Sudanese Islam. Its great 
Mosque, built in the eleventh century, partially destroyed in 1830, 
was the finest in all Negroland. (7) Its control of the salt and gold 
trade, as well as of most other branches of Sudanese merchan- 
dise, was such that it gave the name of Guinea to a vast region of 
West Africa, especially along the coast. (8) But Jimbuktu, 
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already made its way into many parts of the Sahara. 
With the Moslem faith came the Moslem civilisation, 
riie caravan trade across the desert now com- 

geographically, stood between Jennc and Barbary, and so between 
Jenn^ and Europe, and prevented Jennefrom becoming famous in 
Christendom. (9) Jenn^ was connected primarily with a migration 
from East to West ; Timbuktu, with a migration from North to 
South. (lo) Timbuktu was founded [a] by the 'I'uareg, who 
owed their new energy in part to Moslem migrations from Spain, 
c. 1100 (1077 according to some authorities); [/S], by merchants 
from Jenne, who made it an emporium in the twelfth century, 
(ii) In the twelfth century, Walata, or (lana, in the great bend 
of the Niger [? dominated by Jenn^] was the most prosperous 
commercial district of West Soudan ; but in the thirteenth 
rmtury the conquests of the Kings of Mclli (phu'etl by these 
authorities west-south-west of 'rimbuktu, to the north of the 
Upper Niger] disturbed the old trade-routes, and diverted 
commerce to 'rimbuktu ; which, however, was never itself very 
populous, and served chiefly as a place of passage and com- 
mercial rendezvous. (12) From 1330 to 1434 the Kings of 
Melli were usually masters of Timbuktu, where they built a 
pyramid minaret for the chief mosque ; but at least during some 
years of the fourteenth century, 'J'imbuktu w’as conquered by 
an invasion from Mossi. (13) From 1434 to 1469, the Tuareg 
regained possession of Timbuktu, and drove out the Melinki ; 
but in 1469 the Songhay took the town, and held it for more 
than 100 years. (14) In the fourteenth century the Kings of 
Melli built a great palace in Timbuktu, which did not disappear 
till the sixteenth century. (15) From the fourteenth cln- 
lury Timbuktu was the intellectual capital of the Sudan. 
This was due to the Spanish-Moorish influence. (16) The patron 
saint and doctor of Timbuktu, Sidi Yahia, was practically con- 
temporary (1373-1462) with Prince Henry the Navigator.. (17) 
The town of Kuku, Kuka or Kokia, in the W. Sudan, mentioned 
by mediaeval Moslem travellers, was probably either a city on or 
near the Niger, immediately south of Gao, the Songhay capital ; 
or else Gao itself, which is .sometimes called Kuku or Gogo. 
Even this place was conquered by Melli, .in the fourteenth 
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menced between Negroland and the Mediterranean ; 
“Timbuktu” was founded by Moslems, probably 
drawn in large measure from the Tuareg, in about 
1077-1100; and the Central Sudan States, from 
Sokoto to Darfur and Kordofan, passed under Mo- 
hammedan influence between a.d. tooo and r25o. 
With the fresh migration of Nomad Arabs which 
seems to have taken place about a.d. 1050, from Upper 
Egypt to West Africa, a distinct advance of Islam 
in Central Africa is to be noticed by way ofKanem, 
Rornu, Sokoto, and the Niger Valley ; this new 
wave reached Jenne, Ghine, or “ Guinea”, on the 
Upper Valley of the Niger. 

Even earlier than this a movement seems to have 
been in jirogress from the opposite diri^ctioii' - first 
south along the west coast, and then east up thcj 
valley of the S(*negal and similar inlets. I'he 
tradition preserved by John INiry' is approved by 
the most recent research — at least in its general 
conclusions. The Moslems “ pierced into ” the 

century, which thus dominated part of the Central Sudan. 'I'he 
ruins of the great mosque at (Jao still commemorate Kunkur 
Musa, King of Melli, who built this house of prayer on his 
return from the Mecca pilgrimage, about 1325, See Tarik-es- 
Sudan, composed about 1656, and giving a history of the 
Sudan down to that year : the fragments remaining of the 
Fatassi of Mahmadu-Koti (1460-1554); Nil-el-Ibtihaj bitairiz 
eldibaj, or Supplement to the Biographical Dictionary of Ibn- 
Ferhun by Ahmed Baba, 1556-1627. 

^ In his “ Summary Discourse of the Manifold Religions in 
Africa,” printed at the end of the Hakluyt Society’s Edition of 
Pory’s (1600) Translation of Leo Africanus, vol. iii, especially 
pp. 10 i8>102I. 
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Sahara In, or a little after, 710, and “overthrew the 
AzatVegue, and the , people of Walata in “ the 
year 973 (others say about 950) they infected 
the negroes and first those of Melli.’* During 
the ninth century, Islam made progress among 
the Sahara tril:)es, and the influence of this faith 
promoted intercourse between the desert tribes 
and the great commercial centres of the North 
.African coast a m(^v(Mnent which was furthered 
by the .Mmoravide revival of the eleventh, 
and the Almohade of the twelfth, century. 'Fhe 
former started from a reformed Moslem “ com- 
munity,” settled on an island at the mouth of the 
Senegal —in other words, it shows Islam already 
finding centres for recovery and ex[)ansion in 
Negroland, exploring the Sudan from the north 
and west, creeping along the Atlantic Ocean, and 
spreading from the neighbourhood of Cape Verde 
into the interior of the populous land to the soutli 
of the ( ireat I )(^sert. 

Here we may notic(: that lulrisi takes a point 
called Ulil as his starting-place in reckoning mea- 
surements, and especially longitudes, in the Sudan. 
This Ulil is fixed by all our authorities as close to 
the sea, in the centre of a salt-producing district ; 
and it may be supposed to have been in the 
neighbourhood of the Senegal estuary.' To the east, , 
Ulil bordered on Gana, Ghanah, Guinoa, Geneoa, 
or “ Guinea,’' which, at least in name, was the first 

' See Edrisi, Climate I, § i ; Wappaiis, Heinrich der Seefahrer^ 
pp. 65, etc. 
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objective of Prince Henry’s expeditions, and was 
famous for its slave export, and its money of “ un- 
coine'd o'()ld.”^ The name of the country was 
probably derived from its chief city of Jenne, 
variously described by Leo Africanus, in the six- 
teenth century, as a large village ; by the (*arlier 
geographers — especially lidrisi in the twelfth ccaitury, 
and Ibn-Batuta in the fourteenth as a spacious and 
well-built city on an island in the Niger, lying 
W’est from Timbuktu. 

Tkitween Ghanah or Jenne. and IJlil, according to 
some writers, lay the kingdom of 'rokrur, while 
Andagost was on the northern boundary of ( ihanah 
close to the Sahara. All theses wa;re Moslem stales 
like Melli or Malli (W.-S.-W. from Timbuktu), and 
carri(‘d on trade with Harbary across the desert 
long before the days of Prince Henry. One of the 
(earliest important converts to Islam in the Sudan 
was Sa-Ka-ssi, of the dynasty of Sa in the Songhay 

^ Similar language is used by Al)ulloda, who ealls il tlie 
scat of the King of (iana (whither come the western merehanls 
of Scgclmesa), situate on a Nile, twin-brother of the Egyptian, 
which flows into the Ocean; also by Ibn-al-Wardi, who calls ( ihanah 
cit]^ one of the greatest in the land of the Blacks, placed on lK)th 
sides of the Negro Nile, and resorted to for gold by merchants, 
twelve days’ journey from .Scgclmesa. Kdrisi (Cfliniale i, section ii ; 
ed. Jaubert, i, 16-18; also see i, u, ^5> 19 20, 23, 106, loy, 
173-4, 206, 272) is the most specific of all. “Ohanah the (ireat, 
made up of two towns on the banks of a sweet-water river . . . 
the most populous and commercial city in Negroland. Merchants 
come there from all surrounding countries, and from the 
extremities of the West ... it was built in a. 11. 5 10 ( =- v.i>. 1116) 
(see also Leo Africanus, Hakluyt Soc, ed., pp. 124, 128, 822,840 ». 
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country on the Micklle Niger [c, a.d. 1009- ioio). 
From this time the states on the Middle Nio*er 

O 

became a centre of Mohammedan influence, espe- 
cially after the foundation of Timbuktu about 1077. 
When Ibn-Hatuta visited these parts in 1330, he 
found the negroes of the Niger full of Moslem 
devotion, enjoying a commerce with Mediterranean 


Africa, and mostly acknowledging the lead of Melli, 
which kingdom, according to him, hail been founded 


in thi; early thirteenth century by the Mandingo.’ 

Among the Lake Cliad States progress was also 
made in the eleventh century. The first Moslem 
Sultan of Hornu jHami ibnu-l-Jahlj is recorded 
about 1050 ;■ and a similar conversion happened in 
Kanem about the same time. This latter kingdom 
was then more important than now, and dominated 
much even of the Egyptian Sudan. Hence in the 
fourteenth century Islam obtained a strong footing 
in Darfur, as it had already in Bagliirmi and Wadai.“ 
Already m the twelfth century, Kordofan and the 
extreme cast of the Sudan had been partially 
loslemiseil by Arabs from Itgypt, who had come 
south after the fall of the Fatimite Caliphs. 

Along the eastern coast, in spite of the early 


’ (Dcficmerj- .md Sanguinetti), iv, tgc; 421-2 • 

lirlin rcoe f!" ^frika, Zeitschrift of 

]>cnin viLog. hoc., xxii, 1887. 

« D. M. G., vi, ,852. 

Jill nortTe i 

See Slatin Pn!hi A” ^ v and seventeenth centuries. 

. 1 1 7, , ' ’ Sword in Soudan, pp. 38-42 • T W 

Arnold, PnaMng of Islam, chs. iv, xi. ^ ' ’ 
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spread of Moslem settlements from Magadoxo 
southward, Islam was very slow in penetrating the 
interior. Here the Arabs chiefly devoted them- 
selves to maritime commerce, and for a long time 
their intercourse with the inland tribes was not 
of a kind to open up the country. Caravans with 
slaves and natural products came down to the coast 
towns, but the merchants of the latter seem to have 
been content with waiting and receiving. But on 
this side of Africa was a Christian kingdom, which 
was now — in IVincc Henry’s days -becoming 
more familiar to luirope : Abyssinia, the kingdom 
of Prestcr John, as the Portuguese of later time 
identified it. I'he original seat of the Priest-King, 
as described (chiefly from Nestorian information) 
by Carpini, Rubruquis, Marco Polo, and other 
Asiatic travellers of the thirteenth century, was in 
Central Asia, but the Abyssinian state offered so 
close a parallel, that it was naturally recognised by 
many as the true realm of Prester John, when 
the first clear accounts of it came into Mediaeval 
luirope. The Asiatic prototype, moreover, was 
only temporary ; it had apparently ceased to exist 
in <he time of Polo himself, who spread its fame 
so widely ; whereas its Abyssinian rival was both 
permanent and ancient enough to be noticed in pre- 
* Crusading and even in pre- Mediaeval literature. As 
the Renaissance movement progressed in Europe, 
learned men of the West gained from their 
reading an ever clearer realisation of this isolated 
Christianity of the East ; and, as the trade of the 

>2 
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later Middle Ages spread itself more widely, the 
V'^enctians seem to have made their way to the 
Court of the Negus, even before John II of Portugal 
sent Covilham and Payva(i486) to find the Prester. 
Probably the beginnings of this Italian intercourse 
with Abyssinia may be placed as far back as the 
lifetime of Prince Henry (r. *450). 

'Fhe Christianity of Nubia, which dated from the 
fourth century like that of Abyssinia itself, was still 
vigorous in the twelfth/ but from that time it began 
to fail before the incessant and determined pressure 
of Islam. Ibn-Batuta,- about 1330-40, found that 
the King of Dongola had just become a Moslem, 
leather Alvarez, in 1520-7, considered that the 
Nubian Christianity which had once extended up the 
Nile from the first Cataract to Sennaar had become 
extinct ; though he would not allow that the mass of 
the Nubians had adopted any other religion in its 
])]ace ;■* and himself, he tells us, had met a Christian 
who, in travelling through Nubia, had seen 150 
churches.* But, in the course of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, all Nubia embraced Islam ; 
and even in 1534, Ahmad Gragne, King of Adel, in 
one of his attacks upon Abyssinia, is said to have bfid 
15,000 Nubian allies, apparently all Mohammedans."’ 


iv ; vol. i, p. 35 (Jaubert). See 


^ Edrisi, Climate i, section 
Duchesne, E^^/ises Separces. 

- Ihn-Batuta, iv, 396. (Defremery and Sanguinetti). 
iiceA/mrez, Hakl. Soc. Edition, p. 352. 4 Ruins ? 

Conquest of Ethiopia, Rome 1891. 

(Itanransl. from Arab MS.). 
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In Prince Henry’s day, then, we may fairly assume 
that the old Christianity, of Elast Africa was prac- 
tically limited to Abyssinia ; but when Azurara tells 
us of the Infants desire “to know if there were in 
those parts^ any Christian Princes, and aoain 
more explicitly, “to have knowledire of the land 
of Prester John,”® it is possible that some dim 
acquaintance with the old tradition of an isolated 
African (as well as of an isolated Asiatic) Church, 
was at the root of his endeavour. 

At the end of the twelfth century, Islam had 
already beirun to encroach upon the coast of what is 
now Italian “Krythraea;” and about 1300 a.d. a 
iMusulman army attacked the ruler of Amhara. At 
this time the realm of the Negus seems to have 
been completely cut off from the Red Se^a;* but 
it was not till the early sixteciiith century that 
Abyssinia was in serious danger of becoming a 
province of Islam, from the attacks of Ahmad 
Gragiie (1528-1543), which, however, ended in 
complete failure. 

To return to the North coast of Africa. Here, 
by the capture of Ceuta, Prince Henry gained a 
stflrting-point for his work; here he is said (probably 
with truth) to have gained his earliest knowledge of 
the interior of Africa ; here especially he was 
brought in contact with those Sudan and Saharan 


^ Africa. ^ Azurara, c. vii. ^ Jbid.^ c. xvii. 

^ Sec Mafjrizi, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks de PEgypte^ 
Quatrem^re, 1837-45, t. ii, Pt. 11, p. 183. 
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caravans which, coming* down to the Mediterranean 
coast, brought news, to those who sought it, of 
the Senegal and Niger, of the Negro kingdoms 
beyond the desert, and particularly of the Gold 
land of “ Guinea.’’ Here also, from a knowledge 
thus acquired, he was able to form a more correct 
judgment of the course needed for the rounding 
or circumnavigation of Africa, of the time, expense, 
and toil necessary for that task, and of the probable 
support or hindrance his mariners were to look for 
on their route. 

We must, however, qualify in passing the state- 
ments of Azurara, in ch. vii, which would imply 
that Christianity had for ages been utterly (jxtinct in 
North Africa, “As it was said that the power of 
the Moors in . . . Africa was . . . greater than com- 
monly supposed, and that there were no Christians 
among them. “ During the one-and- thirty years 
that he had warred against the Moors, he had never 
lound a Christian King nor a lord outside this land,^ 
who for the love of . . . Christ would aid him.”^ 
1 he old North African Church, though constantly 
declining, survived the Musulman Conquest of 
the seventh and eighth centuries for nearly 8bo 


' Pprtugal. 

lo find such a Christian Lord” in the person of Prester 
John was said to have been one of the chief objects of I). Pedro’s 
travels. Ihis object Pedro avowed in Cairo; and with this, 
among other aims, he visited not only Egypt but Sinai and the 
Red Sea see Martins, Os mos, pp. 83, 97, 121-2, etc, and 
pp. xvii-xviii of this volume) ’ 
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years. True, its episcopate, which could still 
muster 30 members in the tenth century, was prac- 
tically extinct by the time of Hildebrand^ 
Gregory VII), and in 1246 the Franciscan mission- 
ary bishop of Fez and Morocco was the only 
Christian prelate in “ Barbary ” ; but a number of 
native Christians still lingered on, though without 
Apostolic succession. In 1159, the Almohade con- 
queror, Abdu-’l Mu’min ben Ali, on subduing Tunis, 
compelled many of these to change their f;iith ; but 
all through the next centuries, down to 1535, a 
certain number of Tunisians preserved their ancient 
religion so far that, when Charles V gained posses- 
sion of the city in the above-named year (1535), he 
congratulated these perse verants on their steadfast- 
ness. The sam<! fact is evidenced by the tolerant 
behaviour, as a rule, of the Media^.val Barbary States 
towards Christians, both native and European. 

Thus they employ Christian soldiers, among 
others ; grant freedom of worship to Christian 


* In 1076, the Church of Harbary could not provide three bishopr. 
to consecrate anew member of the Episcopate, and Gregory VII 
naflied two bishops to co operate w ith the Archbishop of Carthage 
(^ee Migne, Pnf. Lat., cxlviii, p. 449 ; Mas Latric, Relatiom de 
PAfritfue septentriomile avec ks Nations chretiennes auMoyen Age, 
p. 226). In 1053, Leo. IX declared that only five bishops could 
be found in North Africa (Migne, P. L., cxliii, p. 728), On the 
thirty bishops of the tenth century, see Mas Latrie, Ibid. pp. 27-8. 
It is curious to find Gregory II, in c. 730, lorbidding St, Boniface 
of Mainz to admit emigrants from North Africa to Holy 
Orders without intjuiry (Migne, P. L., Ixxxix, p. 502)- ^ remark- 
able proof of mediaeval emigration. 
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merchants and settlers ; and exchange letters With 
various Popes, especially Gregory VII , Gregory IX, 
Innocent III, and Innocent IV, on the subject of 
the due prt)tection of native Christians.^ Traces of 
Christianity were to be found among the Kabyles of 
Algeria down to the time of the cai)ture of Granada 
(1492), when a fresh inllux of Andalusian Moors 
from S|)ain completed the conversion of these 

tribes,® a conversion which, as Leo Africanus 

notices, was not inconsistent with some survivals 
of Christian custom. Similar survivals have been 
alleged among the 'I'uareg of the Sahara, the 
“ Christians of the Desert” at the [)resent day. 

Two practical questions arise for our special pur- 
l)ose from this summary of the medireval progress 
and fifteenth-century status of Islam in Africa. 

1 hese (juestions have been partly answered already, 
but w’e may here re-state them to generalise our con- 
clusions. I. What information was thet Infant able 
to gain from the “ Moors" for his own plans and 2. 


StA Mas Latiic, Afrique Sej^leninonale^ passim^ and espe- 
cially pp. 61-2, 192, 266 7, 273. 


' Sec C. 'rrunielct, Les Saints de P Islam (1881), pp. xxV!ii- 
xx\\i. In this connection wc may notice one or two other traces 
() intcr(.our^e between the Moslems of Granada and those of 
Ihndiatulas mention of the tomb of the poet 
Abu Ishak es Sahili, born in (Jranada, died and buried in Tim- 
)u tu, 134b. (2) Uco Africanus* notice of the stone mosque and 
pa ace m 1 imbuklu, the work of an architect from Granada in the 
1 eenth century. On Timbuktu, see Ibn Batuta {\M. and San.), 
'V, 395. 426, 430-2 ; Leo Afr. (Hakluyt Soc.), 4, 124, 128, 133-4, 

' 73. 255. 306, 798, 820, 822-4, «42. 
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WAs this ** Moorish ” information so valuable as to 
account, in any great degree, for the Prince’s per- 
severance and success in his task ? 

To the former (juery it may be replied: i . That the 
“ Arabs and Moors ” of the early fifteenth century 
could give the Infant detailed and correct informa- 
tion, not only about the Barbary states and the trade- 
routes of the Sahara, but also about many of the 
Western and Central Sudan countries, and about 
the general course and direction of the “ Guinea 
coast ” both to the west and south of the great 
African hump. specially could they describes the 
kingdom of Guinea, centnnng round the town of 
Jenne on the Upper Niger, which was the chiel 
market of their Negro trade in slaves, gold, and 
ivory. This kingdom, then, reached almost to the 
Atlantic on the lower vallc‘y of the Senegal, where 
in earlier times a place called Ulil had been marked 
l)y Bdrisi and other Arab geographers, as inde- 
pendent of Ghanah but important for traffic. Also, 
the Moors were acejuainted with the country of 
'fokrur,^ which may be supposed to occupy the 
upper valley of the Senegal, becoming perhaps, in 
FVince Henry's time, merely a province of Guinea. 
Further, they could give much information about 
the States of Timbuktu and Melli, to the east of 
Guinea, on the Middle Niger, about the gold land 


' But in one view 'rokrur is merely a generic name for the 
Sudan and Sudanese, and is only by mistake converted into a 
dcTinite kingdom by Arab writers of second-rate authority. 
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of Wangara, in the great bend to the south of 
that river, and about the Songhay, afterwards so 
powerful, whose capital was at Gao, at the extreme 
N.-E. angle of the Negro Nile, or Joliba. I'he 
Arab travellers and writers seem generally to 
have made but one river out of the vSenegal, the 
Niger, Joliba, or Quorra, and the Benue or ‘"river 
of Haiissa.’’ 

I)e Ihirros explicitly states that the Moors told 
Prince Henry how on the other side of the Great 
Desert lived the Azanegues, who bord(‘red on the 
Jaloff negroes, where began the kingdom of 
Guinea, or Guinanha. From other sources we 
know, as already stated, that the Inftint obtained 
from the same informants' definite descriptions of 
the Senegal estuary, its “tall palms,” and other 
landmarks. For here, rather than at any point 
more to the south, was the Guinea coast proper 
of the fifteenth century; though in the Bull of 
Pope Nicholas V, granting to Portugal (1454) all 
the lands that should be discovered “ from the Cape 
of Bojador and of Nun throughout the whole of 
Guinea, as far as its Sotithern shot'e^ or even to the 
Antarctic Pole and the Indies,” our modern exten- 
sion of die term is virtually admitted. 

2. And, in the second place, granting what has 
just been said, it is obvious that the Moorish 

^ l^rom the same he may have heard the tradition of Bakui’s 
voyage in 1403; from the Maroccan coast to about the latitude of 
the bight of Arguim, a parallel adventure to Ibn Fatimah’s. See 
above, p, xliv. 
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information was important enough to have very 
considerable inlluence on the Infant’s plans, and 
especially to furnish him with hopes of success, 
and reasons for perseverance in the face of opposi- 
tion and repeated failure. 

Our materials for the Prince’s life are so inade- 
quate that we can hardly decide, from the silence of 
our authorities, that he was entirely ignorant, even 
at second hand, of all that the Arab geographers or 
travellers had written about Africa. Especially is this 
the case with Rdrisi (1099- 1 154), whose work was 
composed in the Christian kingdom of Sicily, and 
owed much to Christian writers. And jierhaps the 
same hope applies to Ibn-Hatuta {Ji, 1330), who, 
living at a time so near to the epoch of the Prince’s 
voyages, had revealed the Western Sudan to the 
Moslem world- - -and so to any Christians conversant 
with Moslem trade and enterprise - far more 
thoroughly than ever before, 'rhese are only two 
examples among those Moslem geographers, whose 
work may have been brought to the Infant’s notice 
during his visits to Ceuta. 


•We have now to see what progress had been made 
by Christian nations in the exploration of Africa 
immediately before Prince Henry’s time. The 
Crusades were not merely expeditions to recover 
the Holy Sepulchre : they were the outward sign 
of the great mediceval awakening of P'urope and 
Christendom, which, beginning in the eleventh 
century, has never slumbered since, and which, in 
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the Infant’s dnys, was passing- through that great 
transition we call the Renaissance. On the geo- 
graphical side this movement took first of all the 
direction of land travel, and achieved such great 

discoveries in Asia that a new desire for wealth and 
\ 

commercial expansion was kindled in Europe, with 
the s])ecial object of controlling the Asiatic treasures 
which Marco Polo and others had descrilied. Islam, 
howev(‘r, interposed a troublesome barrier between 
Central Asia, India and China on the one side, 
and KuroiJean trade or dominion on the other. 
Hence, from the thirteenth century, we find a new 
series of attempts to reach the P'ar bbist by sea 
Irom the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts. It 
was not till the last years of Prince Henry’s life that 
any serious attempts were made to explore the 
interior of Africa, but expeditions along its shores 
were scan out long before his time to reconnoitre for a 
sea-route to India.^ We have already remarked that 
the Infant represents in his own life-work the lead- 
ing transition in this movement, from a tentative, 
impermanent, and unorganised series of efforts, to 
a continuous, properly directed, and successful plan ; 
but some iKJtice must be taken of those ventures 


Raymond Liilli | “of Lull”] is thought by some to have made 
the first definite suggestion of this route in the central mediceval 
period T his “doctor illuminatus” was born at Palma in Majorca, 
J235, became a Pranciscan Tertiary in 1266, and died 1315. 
Ve may perhaps connect him with the very early school of 
portolano-draughtsmanship in the Balearics. See Map section of 
this Introduction. 
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which immediately prepared his way. Leavin'^ out 
of sight, for another section as far as possible, the 
voyages which are concerned only with the Atlantic 
islands, or aim in a rudimentary way at finding a 
Western route to Asia, it is possible to mention 
several genuine attempts to anticipate the Portu- 
guese along the Eastern or African mainland course. 

The first of these, as far as known, is the voyage 
of Lancelot Malocello, of Genoa, in 1270. 'Pheri! 
is no proof that he started, like the adventurcirs of 
1291, to find th(,‘ ports of India : it is probable his 
ambitions were more modest ; but we do not know 
how far he reached along the African mainland — 
only that he touched the Canaries, and staying there 
SOUK* time built a castle in Lancarote^ island. 

The next venture in this direction is also (lenoese. 
In May, 1291,- Tedisio Doria and Ugolino de 
V^ivaldo, with the latter’s brother and ctaTain other 
citizens of Genoa, ecpiipped two galleys “that they 
might go by sea to[ wards] the ports of India and 
bring back useful things for trade.” But “ after they 
had passed a place calkxl Gozora,’^ nothing more 

} = Lanedote ? Sec pp. Ixxviii-lxxix. 

According to some authorities, 1281. See (hustiniani, Cas^i- 
gatissimi Annali di Gemwa^ i537,<V^i* verso. Chnstiniani refers 
to Francesco Stabili, otherwise Lecco d’Ascoli, in his Commen- 
tary on the De Sphaera Mundi of Sacrobosco (John of Holy wood, 
in Yorks, c, a.d. 1225). The year 1291 corresponds with the fall 
of Acre, and the consequent embarrassment of the Syrian overland 
routes to Inner Asia. 

At or near Cape Non, which, on the Pizzigani Map of 1367, 
is marked “Caput Finis Gozole.” 
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certain has been heard of them.” This is confirmed 
by Pietro d’Abano, writin^r in 1312; but in the 
fifteenth century one of Prince Henry’s captains, 
the Genoese colleairue of Cadamosto, Aiitoniotto 
Hsusmaris or Uso di Mare, professed to give 
some more details. On December 12th, 1455, he 
wrote his cnxlitors a letter, in which he stated^ 
that the two galleys of “ Vadinus and Guido 
Vivaldi,” leaving Genoa in 1281 for the Indies,” 
reached the “ Sea of Ghinoia,” where one ship was 
stranded, but the othca- sailed on to a city of P'thiopia 
called Menam, where lived Christian subjects of 
Prester John, who held them captive. None ever 
returned, but Uso di Mare himself spoke with 
the last surviving descendant of those Genoese.® 
Menam, he concludes, was on the sea coast, near 
the river Gihon.^ 

It is difficult to attach great wcnght to Uso 

^ 'J'his slattMiient, it has been conjectured, was intended for 
use in a “ forthcoming globe or map.” Uso di Mare’s statement 
was fust noticed by (ihiberg af Hemso. See.Peschel, Erdktinde, 
p. 179 (Ud. of 1865) ; Major, Henry Na 7 nga(or, 99-106 (Ed. of 
1868), 1\ Ainat di S. Filippo, Sfudi biografici, etc. (Ed. of 1882), 
b P- 77 i f^^*" recent studies on the general question of the Genoese 
Voyage of 1291, and Uso di Mare’s letter. The earliest modern 
notice of the account of this voyage in the Public Annals of 
('lenoa was by G. H. Pertz, in his memoir, “ Der iilteste Versuch 
zur Entdeckung des Seewegs nach Ostindien”, offered to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Munich, March 28th, 1859 
{Festschrift^ Berlin, 1859). The Genoese Annals referred to are 
a continuation of the Chronicles of Caffaro. Muratori has 
printed an abstract of the narrative. See also Nordenskjold, 
Periplus (1897), pp. 1 14, 116; NouveUes Annales des Voyages 
(d’Avezac), vol. cviii, p. 47. a In 1455 ^ ^ Nile. 
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di Mare’s letter, which looks like an attempt to 
amuse his creditors with interesting adventures ; 
but the voyage of 1291, wither without the survival 
of 1455, sufficiently remarkable. It is the first direct 
attempt of luiropeans in the Middle Ages to find a 
sea-route to India around Africa; its far-reaching 
design contrasts forcibly with the more modest 
projects of nearly all similar attempts before Prince 
Henry’s time, and it is not improbable that some of 
its work survived, though officially unrecognised.^ 

The Hispano- Italian voyage of 1341 appears 
to have been solely occupied with the explora- 
tion of the Canaries, which were now becoming 
pretty well known, and we leave over any further 
notice of this for the present ; but the Catalan 
expedition of 1346 was to some extent similar, both 
in r)bject and method, to the Genoese expedition of 
1291. '‘The ship of Jayme Ferrer,” according to 
the Catalan Mappe-monde of 1375, “started for the 
River of Gold" on St. Lawrence’s Day, 1346.”^^ To 
the same effect the Genoese archives* assert “ On 

'■ Thus it has been pointed out that two of Tedisio Ooria’s 
galleys were registered in a legal documentor 1291, under the 
names of St. Antonio and Allegrancia, and that the name Alle- 
granzn, applied for some time to one of the Canaries, was perhaps 
derived from this ship. Either from this or from Malocello’s 
venture of 1270, the islands of Lan^arote and Maloxelo in the 
same group probably took their names. Lanc;arote was marked 
with the red cross of Genoa on most Rortolani down to a late 
period of the sixteenth century. 

® /<?., Guinea. ^ loth August. 

* See Papers presented to Archives of Genoa by Federico 
Federici, 1660. Reference discovered by Graberg af Hemsb. 
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the Feast of St. Lawrence there went forth from 
the city of the Majorcans one galley of John Feme 
the Catalan, with intent to go to Riijaiira.^ Of the 
same nothing has since been heard.”- And on the 
Map of 1375 already noticed, upon the third sheet, 
is depicted (^ff Cape Bojador the picture’’ of the ship 
in cpiestion adjoining the legend jdjove-quoted. We 
may notices, however, that Guinea, the gold land of 
Africa, and not India, was the objective of this 
voyage although Cminc^a was the first step on the 
African route to India and that the venture, as 
Major says, was apparently designed only for the 
discovery of the supposed Negro river in which gold 
was collected : a guess of Mediterranean merchants^ 
from the information of Moorish middlemen. 

Beginning with the year 1364, the b>ench also 
claimed to have made important advances along 
the African coast route. The men of Dieppe, it 
is said, repeatedly sailed beyond Cape Verde, and 
even Sierra Leone, and founded settlements on 
what was afterwards called the La Mina coast." 

' The River of Gold. 

Yet, proceeds this record, the ‘Giver [of gold] is a league 
wide and deep enough for tlie largest ship. This is the Cape of 
ihe end .... of W. Africa.” 

Nordenskjdld, Pcriplus^ p. 114 (1897), gives a confirmation 
from experience. “I’here is hardly any doubt that the ship- 
drawing on the Atlas Catalan is in the main correct. . . . Even 
in my time, Norwegians went out fishing on Spitzbergen in large 
undecked boats, somewhat like that of Ferrer.” 

Such as dealt in Guinea products, especially malagiictte 
pepper, at Nismes, Marseilles, and Montpellier. 

The Mine of Hakluyt and early English geographers. 
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These stations, called Petit P^|s, Petit Dieppe, 
etc., lasted till 1410, when hoiiiil^ troubles caused 
their abandonment,^ like the temporary evacuation 
of the F'rench Ivory Coast Settlements after 1870; 
but during the forty or fifty years of their existence, 
they carried on a regular trade with the Norman 
ports. 

This tradition admits that it has lost its proofs 
in the destruction of the Admiralty Registers at 
Dieppe in 1694, but it is possible that some 
articles® may be discovered dating from this early 
commerce, which can supply fresh evidence. In 
itself, the Dieppese story is not impossible, and we 
shall see in another section, from the witness of the 
Map of 1351 and other portolanos, how plausible it 
appears, together with still greater ventures. But 
as things at present stand, it must be considered as 
a “thing not proven.”^ 


^ See the MS. edited by Margry, and given in Major's Intro- 
duction to his Life of JLenry the Navigator ; the Short History of 
the Navigation of Jean Prunaut of Rouen ; also Lm Relation des 
Costes d^Afrique afpelees Quinces, by Sieur Villaut de Bellefond, 
Paris, 1669; Ij. Estancclin, Recherches sur les voyages des navi- 
gateurs normands, 1832 ; P^jre Labat, Nouvelle relation de V 
Afrique Occidentale, 1728 ; Pierre Margry, Le^ Navigations Fran- 
coises du XlVy^^ au siecle, 1867. The French claim is 

fully admitted by Nordenskjold, Periplus, 115-6 (1847), but of 
course vigorously denied by the Portuguese, whom Major sup- 
ports. — Henry Navigator, Introduction, pp. xxiv-li, and text, 
pp. 1 17-133. 

*■* Especially some of the ivory carvings said to have been 
made from spoils of this fourteenth-century trade. 

® The “short history ” of Prunaut's navigation assigns Septem-. 

/ 
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Reliable evidence of French voyages to the Gold 
Coast of Guinea can only be quoted for the six- 
teenth century. Thus Braun in 1617, and Dapper 


ber, 1364, for the start of the first voyage; makes the sailors 
reach “Ovideg” at Christmas (“Ovidech”in Barros, Decade I, 
occurs as a native name for the Senegal) ; and tells us the anchor- 


age was at C. “ Bugiador,” in “ Cuinoye.” The blacks, called 
Jaloffs or Giloffs, had never seen white men before. Small pre- 
sents were exchanged for “ morphi ” or ivory, skins, etc. Next 
year (?) Prunaut (called “Messire Jean of Rouen” throughout), re- 
turned with four ships and acquired land from the natives. Here 
he built houses for wares and habitation, and proposed to his men 
to settle there permanently. They agreed, but quarrels prevented 
the foundation of the colony. In September, 1379, Prunaut sailed 
again to Guinea with a very fine ship, Notre Dame de bon Voyage^ 
but lost many men from sickness; he himself returned after 
Raster, 1380, with much gold. After this Prunaut was made a 
captain in the French navy. Next year (1381) the Notre Dame 
again went out with the St, Nicholas and D Kspcrance^ of Dieppe 
and Rouen. The first-named cast anchor at Mine, where 
Prunaut built a chapel, a castle, a fortalice, and a s(|uare house, on 
a hill called the “ Land of the Prunauts.” Near this were Petit 


l^ieppe, Petit Rouen, Petit Paris, Petit (^ermentrouville ; French 
forts were also built at Cormentin and Acra. But from 1410 all 
this prosperity decayed ; in eleven years only two ships went to 
the gold coast, and one to the Grande Siest ; and soon after the 
wars in trance destroyed this commerce altogether. 

Villaut de Bollesfond, Estancelin, and I^bat, narrate the same 
incidents as follows : Charles V encouraged commerce, so in 
November, 1364, the Dieppese fitted out two ships, of 100 tons 
each, for the Canaries. About Christmas they reached C. Verde, 
and anchor^ before Rio Fresco, which in 1669 was still called 

..P ‘hey went on to a place they , 

called Petit Dieppe,” and the Portuguese “ Rio Sesto^ ” beyond 
Sierra Uone ; for objects of small value they gained gold, ivory, 
^d pepper; returning in 1363 they realised great wealth; and in 
^ptember oFtbe same year the merchants of Rouen joined 
with those of Dieppe to fit out four ships, two for trade between 
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some time shortly before 1668, inspected buildings 
and collected traditions from the natives on that, 
shore which alone would prove these later expedi- 
tions, if they were not confirmed by several docu- 
ments in Ramusio, Temporal, and Hakluyt.^ Equally 


Cape Verde and Petit T^ieppe, the other two for exploration of the 
coast beyond. One of these last stopped at Grand Sestere, on the 
Malaguette coast, and loaded pepper ; the other ship traded on 
the Ivory Coast, and went on as far as the Gold Coast, and depots 
were fixed at Petit Dieppe and Grand Sestere, which was re-named 
Petit Paris. Factories or “ Loges ” were established to prepare 
cargoes for the ships. The native languages long retained French 
words, as was found in 1660. In 1380 the Company sent out 
/Vo/re Dame de bon Voyage^ of 150 tons, from Rouen to the 
(}old Coast (September). At end of December they reached the 
same landing where the French had traded fifteen years before. 
In the summer of 1381 the Notre Dame returned to Dieppe 
richly laden ; in 1382 three ships set sail together, September 
2Sth, viz., La F/erge, Le Saint NicholaSy DEsperance. La Vierge 
stopped at La Mine, the first place discovered on the Gold Coast. 
'Phe St. Nicholas traded at Cape Corse and at Moure below La 
Mine, and C Esperance went as far as Akara, trading at Fanting, 
Sabon and Cormentin. Ten months after, the expedition re- 
turned with rich cargoes. Three more ships were sent out in 13:83, 
one to go to Akara, the others to build an outpost at La Mine ; 
there they left ten or twelve men, and returned after ten months. 
A church was afterwards built for the new colony, and in 1660 this 
still preserved the arms of France. After the accession of Charles 
VI, the African trade was soon ruined. Before 1410 La Mine 
was abandoned, and until after 1450 the Normans, it is believed, 
abandoned maritime explorations. 

• ^ See De Dry’s Collection des petits Voyages, Frankfort, 1625; 

Oliver Dapper’s Description of Africa (in Dutch), Amsterdam, 
1668; Ramusio’s Collection, Ed. of 1565, ni. p. 417 verso, in the 
Discorso sopra la Nuova Francia ; Dr. David Lewis’ Letter to 
Burleigh, March 9, 1577. Santarem’s Priority of Portuguese Dis- 
coveries, etc. (1842), is mainly directed against the French claims. 
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reliable is the tradition of B^thencourt’s Conquest of 
the Canaries in 1402, etc.; yet the authors of this 
history, Bethencourt’s chaplains, give no hint of any 
knowledge possessed by their countrymen about the 
mainland coast beyond Cape Bojador, but rather 
imply the reverse. Finally, though so many of the 
best sixteenth-century maps are Dieppese, none of 
these show the fourteenth-century settlements, which 
are also wanting in all charts of the earlier time. 1 he 
controverted names are first found on a map of 1631, 
by Jean Gu^rand ; and this is probably not uncon- 
nected with the fact that in 1626 Rouen and Dieppe 
united for trade with the Guinea coast. 

It is of course possible, as M. d'Avezac long 
ago argued from the evidence of the greeit Portolani 
of the fourteenth century, especially the Lauren- 
tian or Medicean^ of 1351, the Pizzigani^ of 1367, 
and the Catalan of 1375, that some unrecorded 
advance was accomplished along the African main- 
land coast during the middle years of this century ; 
the imperfection of our records must never be for- 
gotten ; and we shall return to this question in 
another section. But nothing definite and certain 
can be gathered about the coast beyond Cape 
Bojador, except in a few small points.'^ With the 
Atlantic islands the case was very different. 


^ Genoese. * Venetian. 

® Unless the contour of the Laurentian Map of 1351 is held to 
prove a circumnavigation of Africa shortly before 1351. The com- 
parative accuracy of this outline, so incredibly good as mere guess- 
work, must remain one of the chief eruces of Mediaeval geography. 
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The expedition^ (1402-12) of the Sieur de B^then- 
court, Lord of Granville la Teinturifere, of the 
Pays de Caux in Normandy, was chiefly concerned 
with the Canaries®^ — like the voyages of the 
Spaniards Francisco Lopez (1382), and Alvaro 
Becarra (? 1390, etc.) But, after achieving fair 
success in the islands, De Bethencourt attempted 
(apparently in 1404) an exploration of the mainland 
coast “ from Cape Cantin, half way between the 
Canaries and Spain,” to Cape ‘'Bugeder’or Bojador,*^ 
the famous promontory to the right or east of the 
Canaries. But this was left unfinished ; and De 
Bethencourt’s chaplains, in describing thqir Seigneur s 
intentions beyond the “Bulging Cape,” can only fall 
back on a certain Book of a Spanish Friar, which 


^ See the Book of the Conquest and Conversion of the Cana- 
rians by Jean de Bithencourt^ written by Pierre Bonticr, monk, 
and Jean le Verrier, priest. Edited for the Hakluyt Society by 
R. H. Major, 1872. 

2 See section of this Introduction on the African Islands, 
pp. Ixxxii-lxxxiv. 

Buyetder on the Catalan Atlas of 1375* 

* This is identified by Nordenskjold, Periplus 79, following 
Espada, with the recently rediscovered Libro del Conosfimiento 
de todos los reynos dr* tierras sehorios que son por el 
mundo 6^ de las sehales dr* armas que han cada tierra dr» 
sehorio por sy de los reyes dr* Sehores que los proueen. 
This was lost sight of till 1870, when it was found by Marcos 
* Jimenez de la Espada, who published it in the Boletin de la 
Sociedad Geographica de Madrid 1877. “It is certainly not a 
record of actual travel, but probably the description of an 
imaginary journey, compiled with the help of a richly illus- 
trated typical portolano, reports by far-famed and travelled men, 
and such geographical works as were accessible to the author. 
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professed to give a description of Guinea, and the 
River of Gold. This last was said by the Friar 
to be 1 50 leagues from “the Cape Bugeder,” and the 
French priests declare that “ if things were such as 
described,” their lord hoped sometime to reach the 
said river, “ whereby access would be gained to the 
land of Prester John, whence come so many riches.” 

Thus the French colonists in the early fifteenth 
century, in Prince Henry’s boyhood, know nothing 
first-hand, nothing save half-legendary rumours, 
about the African coast beyond Cape Bojador. 
They are anxious to reach the River of Gold, and 
traffic there, but they do not know the way. Of 
Petit Paris, Petit Dieppe, La Mine, and other Nor- 
man settlements or factories beyond Cape Verde, 
they give no sign. 

The late and doubtfuP tradition of Macham’s 
discovery of Madeira (r. 1350-1370) does not con- 
cern the exploration of the African mainland, 
except that after the death of the “ discoverer ” in 


Many names here occurring are, however, not to be found on 
the portolanos of the fourteenth century . . Every city or 
country spoken of in the book has a chapter to itself, followed 
by a representation of the flag or arms of the State. These 
also seem . . taken from some portolano.” See the Conquest 
of the Canaries (Hakluyt Soc. ed., ch. 55). The Conos^imiento 
cannot well be of later date than 1330-1340. In many places ' 
it copies Kdrisi. 

' Admitted by Nordenskjold with singular facility : Periplus^ 
pp. 115-6. As to the Portuguese sailor named Machico, and the 
possibility that the Machico district of Madeira was named 
after him or one of his descendants, see below, pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 
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his island, some of his sailors were said to have 
escaped in the ships boat' (according to the story) 
to the Continent, to have been made prisoners by 
the Berbers, and to have been held in slavery 
till some of the survivors were ransomed in 1416. 
But all this, if true, belongs to the well-known coast 
within Cape Non, and in no manner furthered ex- 
ploration, except as regarded the island group of 
Madeira and Porto Santo.^ 

Vni Mauro preserves a tradition‘s of two voyages 
from India or the Hast coast of Africa round the 
Southern Cape — one in 1420, the other at an 
unfixed date. These, he says, had been accomplished 
by a person with whom he actually spoke, who 
claimed to have passed from Sofala to ‘‘Garbin,” in 
the middle of the West coast, as it is marked on Fra 
Mauro’s planisphere. If genuine, they would be 
the last anticipations of Prince Henry’s enterprises 
left to chronicle ; but few have placed much con- 
fidence In these statements, which seem indeed 

incredible in the form they are related by the 

Venetian draughtsman. 

The Atlantic Islands. 

I. BEFORE PRINCE HENRY. 

► The history of the exploration of the Azores, 
the Canaries, and the Madeira group, before Prince 
Henry’s time, seems to deserve a special notice in 
this place. 

^ See Map section. 


^ See Atlantic Islands. 
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It Is pretty certain that the Fortunate Islands of 
ancient geography were our Canaries. Eudoxus of 
Cyzicus was said to have discovered off the West 
African coast an uninhabited island, so well pro- 
vided with wood and water, that he intended to 
return there and settle for the winter. According 
to Plutarch, Sertorius (b.c. 80-72) is said to have 
been told by some sailors whom he met at the 
mouth of the Baetis^ of two islands^ in the ocean, 
from which they had just arrived. These they 
called the “Atlantic Islands,” and described as 
distant from the shore of Africa 10,000 stadia (1,000 
miles), and enjoying a perpetual summer. Sertorius 
wished to fly from his war with the Romans in 
Spain, and take refuge in these islands, but his 
followers would not agree to this.® 

Leaving out of serious consideration the Atlantis 
story in Plato’s Ttntaetis (which may possibly owe 
something to early Phoenician and Carthaginian dis- 
coveries among the Atlantic islands), it is noticeable 
that no such Western Ocean lands occur in Strabo 
(b.c. 30). On the other hand the Canaries are 
described by Statius Sebosus, as reported in Pliny ^ 
(b.c. 30-A.D. 70), and by King Juba the younger 
of Mauretania (y?. b.c. 1); are laid down under the 
name of Fortunate Islands by Ptolemy ; and are 
adopted in his reckonings as the Western limit 


^ Guadalquivir. 2 Madeira and Porto Santo (?) 

* Plutarch, Sertorius, c. 8. 

♦ Pliny, Hist Nat, vi, 32. 
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of the world. Sebosus mentions Junonia, 750 miles 
from Gades ; near this, Pluvialia and Capraria ; and 
1,000 miles from Gades, off the South-west coast 
of Mauretania or Marocco, the Fortunatae, Con- 
vallis or In vail is, and Planaria. 

juba^ again makes five Fortunate Isles: Ombrios, 
Nivaria,. Capraria, Junonia, and Canaria, all fertile 
but uninhabited. Large dogs were found, however, 
in the last-named, and two of these had been brought 
to Juba himself, who called the island after them. 
Date-palms also abounded. Juba also, according to 
Pliny, discovered the Purple islands (Purpurariae) 
off the coast of Mauretania, which have been care- 
lessly identified by some with the Madeira group, 
though wanting the two essential conditions of Juba’s 
description : (r) producing Orchil ; (2) lying very 
close to the shore of Mauretania. Lanqarote and 
Fuerteventura agree with Juba’s conditions on these 
points,^ but then why are they made a separate 
group from Nivaria, etc., which are undoubtedly 


^ Copied by Solinus and many mediceval writers (see Pliny, 
IfisL Nat., vi, 31). Juba’s work was dedicated to Caius Ccesar, 
B.C. I, when just about to start on an expedition to the East. 
Ombrios, from its mountain lake, has been identified with Palma; 
Nivaria more easily w'ith Teneriffe and Canaria with Grand Canary; 
Junonia is difficult to fix, as we have the statement that a second 
* and smaller island of the same name is in its neighbourhood ; 
Capraria is supposed to be Ferro. The remaining two of our 
modern archipelago, T^ncarote and Fuerteventura, are supposed 
by some to be the Purpurariae” of Juba. 

^ And are therefore accepted as the Purpurariae by D’Anville 
Gossellin, Major, and, with some hesitation, by Bunbury. 
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the main body of the Canaries ? Juba’s account is 
the most clear and valuable we have from ancient 
geography, dealing with the Canaries, and is far 
better than that' of the Alexandrian geographer. 
Ptolemy lays down the Fortunate Islands — assuming 
the Canaries to be meant — incorrectly both in 
latitude and longitude, in a position really corre- 
sponding better to that of the Cape Verdes. Hence 
it has been supposed that he confounded the two 
groups in one ; whereas the Cape Verdes, lying out 
to sea 300 miles from the Continent, are not likely 
to have been known, even in his day. An error 
in position is so common with Ptolemy that it is 
quite unnecessary to be disturbed by it. But he 
clearly had some definite knowledge that islands 
existed in the ocean to the west of Africa, and in 
his map he probably reproduces the statements of 
others, Avithout first-hand information of his own, 
assigning such a position as suited best with his 
theories. P'or he not merely brings the southern- 
most of the Fortunate Isles down to 11° N. lat., but 
scatters the group through 5*" of latitude, placing 
the northernmost in latitute id"’ N. His names 
vary much from Juba’s, for he gives us six : Canaria, 
the Isle of Juno, Pluitala,® Aprositus (the Inacces- 
sible), Caspiria, and Pinturia or Centuria ; at the 

' “A mere confused jumble of different reports.” Bunbiiry, 
/tnr. Geoi*. ii, 202. 

s rerhaps a corruption of Sebosus’ Pluvialia. “The Inac- 
cessible” is possibly Teneriffe. Canaria and the Isle of Juno are 
of course identical with Juba’s nomenclature. 
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western extremity of these, after the example of 
Marinus, he drew the first meridian of longitude.' 

The Arabs seem to have lost all definite know- 
ledge of the Atlantic islands, an impossible posses- 
sion to a race with such a deep horror of the Green 
Sea of Darkness. Masudi, indeed, tells us a story, 
already noticed, of one Khoshkhash, the young man 
of Cordova, who some years before the writer s time* 
had sailed off upon the Ocean, and after a long 
interval returnttd with a rich cargo ; but nothing 
more definite is said about this venture. 

Some tradition of the Canaries or the Madeira 
group seems to have been preserved among Moslem 
geographers, under the name of Isles of Khaledat, or 
Khaledad, but we have only one narrative from the 
collections of these authors which suggests a Mussul- 
man visit to the same. This is found in lulrisi, in 
its earlier form, and must refer to some time before 
1147, when Lisbon finally became a Christian city. 
It probably belongs to a year of the eleventh century, 
and has perhaps left its impression in the Brandan 
legend as put forth in the oldest MS., of about 
1070. 

The Lisbon Wanderers, or Maghrurin, from 
Moslem Spain, commemorated by Edrisi and by Ibn- 


^ Cerne, so important a mark in Hanno’s Periplus, he places in 
the Ocean 3'* from the mainland, in clear opposition to the 
Carthaginian authorities whom some have thought he possessed 
and used. Cerne is in latitude 25” 40', and east longitude 5** on 
Ptolemy’s map. 

C. A.D. 950. 
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al-Wardi» did not apparently venture to the South 
of Cape Non, but they seem to have reached the 
Madeira group as well as the Canaries. The ad- 
venturers were eight in number, all related to one 
another. After eleven days’ sail, apparently from 
Lisbon, they found themselves in a sea due’ West 
of Spain, wliere the waters were thick, of bad 
smell, and moved by strong currents,® Here the 
weather became as black as pitch. Fearing for 
their lives they now turned South, and after 
twelve days sighted an island which they called 
El Ghanam, the Isle of Cattle,® from the sheep they 
saw there without any shepherd. The flesh of 
these cattle was too bitter for eating, but they found a 
stream of running water and some wild figs. Twelve 
more days to the South brought them to an island^ 
with houses and cultivated fields. Here they were 
seized, and carried prisoners to a city on the sea- 
shore. After three days the Kings interpreter, 
who spoke Arabic, came to them, and asked them 
who they were and what they wanted. They 
replied, they were seeking the wonders of the 
Ocean and its limits. At this the King laughed, 
and said : “ My father once ordered some of his 
slaves to venture upon that sea, and after sailing 
it for a month, they found themselves deprived of 
sun-light and returned without any result.” The 

^ They started with a full east wind. 

^ Sargasso Sea ? 

^ Madeira? 

* One of the Canaries ? 
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Wanderers were kept in prison till a west wind 
arose, when they were blindfolded and turned off in 
a boat. After three days they reached Africa. 
They were put ashore, their hands tied, and left. 
They were released by the Berbers,^ and returned 
to Spain, when a “street at the foot of the hot 
bath in Lisbon took the name of ‘Street of the 
Wanderers.’” 

El Ghanam has been identified by Avezac and 
others with Legname, the old Italian name for 
Madeira, and their description of the “ bitter mutton” 
of that island has suggested to some the “ coquerel” 
|)]ant of the Canaries, which in more recent times 
gave a similar flavour to the meat of the animals 
who browsed upon ii.''* 

Some have conjectured that the “White Man’s 
Land ” and “ Great Ireland,” which the Norsemen of 
Iceland professed to have seen in 983-4, 999, and 
1029, was a name for the Canaries, rather than for 
any point of America, but this appears entirely con- 
jectural — though it is probable enough that some of 
the Vikings in their wanderings may have visited 
these islands. In 1108-9, J^hig Sigurd of Norway 
meets a Viking fleet in the Straits of Gibraltar 


^ ^ At a point named Asafi or Safi (at the extreme south-west of 

our Marocco), said to have been named after the Wanderers^ 
exclamation of dismay: VVa Asafi— “Alas! my sorrow.” Cf. 
Edrisi, Climate iii, section i (ed. jaubert, i, 201); Climate iv, 
section i (J., ii, 26-9). Safi is in 32'’2o' N. Lat. 

' “ See Berthelot, tiistoire Naturelk ties lies Canariens, 
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(“ Norva Sound ”) ;* and in the course of their 
many attacks on the “Bluemen” or Moors of 
“ Serkland” (Saracen-land) the Northern rovers who 
reached the New World, Greenland, and the White 
Sea, may well have sighted and ravaged the 
Fortunate Islands of the Atlantic, beyond Cape Non. 

No further reference, even conjectural, to the 
Atlantic Islands is known until the later thirteenth 
century, when the Mediieval revival in Christian 
lands, finding its e-xpression in the Crusades and in 
the Asiatic land-travels of John de Plano Carpini, 
Simon de St. Quentin, Rubruquis, and the Polos, 
among others, led to attempts in search of a mari- 
time route to India from the Mediterranean ports, 
Ihe earliest of these followed immediately on the 
return of the elder Polos from Central Asia (1269). 

In 1270 the voyage of the Genoese, Lancelot 
Malocello, already referred to as a possible re- 
connaisance on the African coast route to the Far 
East, resulted in a re-discovery of some of the 
Canaries. At any rate, he stayed® long enough to 
build himself a “ castle” there ; and the recognition 
of this island, as well as of the adjoining “Maloxelo,” 
as Genoese on maps of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries,* was probably due to this. 


* “Saga of King .Sigurd ” (in Beimkringla), ch. vi. 

* In Lan^arote island ? 


Cf. especially the Conos(imiento of early fourteenth century : 
theUurentian Portolano of 1351; the Soleri Portolani of 1380 
and 1385 ; the Combitis Portolaii of early fifteenth century ; the 
soKialled Bianco of 1436. On a Genoese map of 1455, executed 
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During Bethencourts “Conquest,” some of the 
followers of his colleague, Gadifer cle la Salle, 
stored barley, we are told, in an old castle which 
had been built by Lancelot Maloisel. It has been 
supposed that Petrarch, writing c, 1335 ‘^^^1 

referring to the armed Genoese fleet which had 
penetrated to the Canaries a generation before 
{a Patrum memorid), was thinking of Malocellos 
venture, but the expression is better suited to the 
Expedition of 1291, led by Tedisio Doria and the 
Vivaldi. 

It is possible that the Portuguese followed up 
Malocello s visit by voyages of their own (besides 
the well-known venture of 1341) before the year 
1344,^ when Don Luis of Spain obtained a grant 
of the Canaries from the Pope'^ at Avignon 
(November 15, 1344}. This grant conferred on 
Luis de la Cerda, Count of Talmond, the title 
of Prince of Fortune, with the lordship of the 


by Bartholomew Bareto, is a more explicit legend over against 
Lant^arote Island: “Lansaroto Maroxello Januensis.” See also 
the Conquest of , , . . Canaries ^ by l)e Bethencourt’s chaplains, 
ch. xxxii ; and Major’s note, pp. 55-6 of the Hakluyt Society’s 
edition of this Chronicle. 

^ Ships from Portugal (according to Santarem, Cosmographies 
b 275, copied by Oliveira Martins, Filhos de D. JoHOs i, 68), 
visited the Canaries under Affonso IV, between i^ji and 1344. 

, Perhaps this is only a loose reference to the expedition of 

1341- 

^ Clement VI. Major, Prince Henry ^ 140, and Conquest of 
Canaries (Hakluyt Soc.), xi, has apparently confused matters, 
giving the date of 1334 (in the Pontificate of Benedict XII), and 
implying a grant by Clement VI. 
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Fortunate Islands, in fief to the Apostolic See, 
and under a tribute of 400 gold florins, to be paid 
yearly to the Chair of St Peter. The Pontiff also 
wrote to various sovereigns, among others to the 
King of Portugal, Affbnso IV, recommending the 
plans of Don Luis to their support. To this Afifonso 
replied (February 12, 1345), reminding the Pope 
that he had already sent expeditions to the Canaries, 
and would even now be despatching a greater 
Armada if it were not for his wars with Castille and 
with the Saracens. 

As early as 1317, King Denis of Portugal secured 
the Genoese, Itmmanuele Pezagno (Pessanha), as 
hereditary admiral of his fleet. Pezagno and his 
successors were to keep the Portuguese navy sup- 
plied with twenty Genoese captains experienced in 
navigation and the earliest Portuguese ventures were 
almost certainly connected with this arrangement. 

This was shown in the expedition of 1341, which 
left Portugal for the Canaries under Genoese pilotage, 
and quite independently of Don Luis, as far as we 
know. It was composed of two vessels furnished 
by the King of Portugal, and a smaller ship, all 
well-armed, and manned by P'lorentines, Genoese, 
Castilians, Portuguese, and “other Spaniards.”^ 


^ The account that has come down to us is by Boccaccio (?) 
(discovered in 1827 by Sebastiano Ciampi, wlio identified the 
handwriting), and was professedly compiled from letters written 
to Florence by certain .Florentine merchants residing in Seville. 
Among these, *’ Angelino del Tegghia dei Corbizzi, a cousin of 
the sons ol Ciheiardino (iianni,” is especially mentioned. 
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They set out from Lisbon on July i, 1341; on the 
fifth (?) day they discovered land ; and in November 
they returned. They brought home with them four 
natives, many goat and seal skins, dye-wood, bark 
for staining, red earth, etc. Nicoloso de Recco, a 
Genoese, pilot of the expedition, considered these 
islands nearly 900 miles distant from Seville. The 
first^ discovered was supposed to be about 150 miles 
round ; it was barren and stony, inhabited by goats 
and other animals, as well as by naked people, 
absolutely savage. 'Fhe ncxt“ visitc'xl was larger than 
the former, and contained many natives, most of them 
nearly naked, but some covered with goats’ skins. 
The people had a chief, built houses, planted palms 
and fig trees, and cultivated little gardens with 
vegetables. Four men swam out to the ships, and 
were carried off. The Europeans found on the 
island a sort of temple, with a stone idol, which was 
brought back to Lisbon. 

From this island several others were visible — 
one remarkable for its lofty trees,’’ another contain- 
ing excellent wood and water, wild pigeons, falcons, 
and birds of prey.^ In the fifth visited were immense 
rocky mountains reaching into the clouds.'^ I'-ight 
other islands were sighted. In all, five of the new- 

■ ' Major conjectures Fuerteventura. 

Orand Canary ? 

^ Major here suggests the pines of Ferro. 

* Gomcra? 

** Probably Teneriffe* Palma has also been suggested, with 
less likelihood* 
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found lands were peopled, tlie rest not. None of 
the natives had any boats, and there was no good 
store of harbfuirs. On one island was a mountain, 
which they reckoned as 30,000 feet high, and on its 
summit a fortress-like rock, with a mast atop of it 
rigged with a yard and lateen sail — a manifest proof 
of enchantment. No wt^alth was found in any of 
the islands, and hence perhaps the venture of 1341 
was not followed up by Portugal for many years ; 
but it is probable that the results of this year are 
commemorated in the delineation of the P'ortimate 
Isles upon the Laurentian Portolano of 1351.' 

Nothing, so far as we know, was done for the 
further exploration of the Canaries (after 1341) till 
13S2, when one Captain Francisco Lopez, while on 
his way from Seville tf) Galicia, was driven south by 
storms, and took refuge (June 5th) at the mouth of 
the Guiniguada, in Grand Canary. Here he landed 
with twelve of his comrades ; the strangers were 
kindly treated, and passed seven years among the 
natives, instructing many in the doctrines of 
Christianity. Suddenly Lopez and his men were 
accused of sending into Christian countries a ‘^bad 
account of the islands, and were all massacred. 
B(dorc dying, they seem to have given one of their 
conveits a written “ testament,” and this was found 
by the men of Jean de Bethencourt in 1402. 

Apparently, very shortly before the invasion of 


^ See the section of this Introduction on “ Maps and Scientific 
(jeography ; also Wappaus, Heinrich der Seefahrer^ pp. 174-5. 
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the latter {? in 1390-5), another Spaniard, Alvaro 
Becarra, visited the islands,^ and it was (accordino- 
to one authority) from information directly supplied 
by him and two French adventurers who accom- 
panied him, that De Bcthencourt was induced to 
undertake his expedition. 

The Lord of Grainville set out with a body of 
followers, among whom the knight Gadifer dc la 
Salle was chief, from Rochelle, on May ist, 1402. 
Fight days’ sail from Cadiz, he reached Graciosa. 
Thence he went to Lan^arote, where he built a 
fort called Rubicon. Going on to Fuerteventura, he 
was hampered by a mutiny among his men, and by 
lack of supplies. He returned to Spain, procured 
from Henry III of Castille what he needed, and 
reappeared at . Lam^arote. During his absence, 
Gadifer, left in command, accomplished a partial ex- 
ploration of Fuerteventura, Grand Canary, Ferro, 
(jomera and Palma. The “ King ” of Lancarotc 
was baptised on February 20th, 1404; but after 
this, Gadifer quarrelled with his leader and returned 
to France. All attempts to conquer the Pagans of 
Grand Canary were fruitless, and De l^ethen court 
finally quitted the islands, appointing his nephew 
MacioP to be governor in his place of the four 

^ Ayala, Chronicle of Henry III of Castille^ asserts that in 
* -393. mariners of Biscay, Guipuzcoa, and Seville, visited the 
Canaries, and brought back spoils. T'eneriffe they called the 
Isle of Hell (Inferno), from its volcano. 'Fliey also landed on 
other islands of the group which they called Lencastre, (iraciosa, 
Forteventura, Palma, and Ferro. See also Martins, 0$ FiUws de D. 
Joao /, p. 68, ^ Sec Azurara, Gninea, c. xcv, Ixxix, etc. 

rr o 
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Christian colonies in Palma and Ferro, Lan^arote 
and Fuerteventura. 

The Madeira grouj) are laid down^ in the Corns- 
cimiento dc todos los Reynas of the early four- 
teenth century, as well as in the Laurentian Porto- 
lano of 1351 ; in the Soleri Portolani of 1380 and 
13S5 ; and in the Combi tis Portolan of about 1410. 
But in 1555,“ A. Galvano, in his Discoveries of the 
World, claimed that an Fnglishman in the reign of 
Kdward HI (?) was the discoverer. He was copied 
by Hakluyt in 1589, and English patriotism has been 
loath to surrender the tradition. 

“ Abcjut this time, ’’says Galvano | viz., between 
1344 and 1395, dates named immediately 

before and after this entry], the “ island of Madeira 
was discovered by . . . [Robert] Macham/^ who 
sailing from F-ngland, having run away with a 


Under the names of T.ccrnano, Lolegnanie. I..egnami 
[Madeira, the “ Isle of Wood ”] ; Puerto or Porto Santo ; and 
I. desierta, dcserte, or deserta. The last alone is wanting in the 
(!ombitis Portolan. 

Still earlier in 150S, Valentin Fernandez, a printer of Munich, 
issued the story in a MS., re discovered in this century. Tvater, in 
1660, iM-ancisco Manoel de Mello published it in his Epana- 
phonu de Viiria Historhx Portuguesa {/If), Lisbon, 1660. Mello’s 
account was prolessedly derived from an original narrative by 
Francisco Alcaforado, a .squire of Prince Henry, now lost. 
Fernandez, (ialvano, (copied by Hakluyt) and Mello, all tell* 
praclicaily the same story, but with varying details. 

Or Machin, or O'Machin, or as Nordenskjold, Peripius, 115, 
also reads : Mac Kean. N. accepts the whole of the Macham 
story with extraordinary readines.Si 
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woman/ was driven by a tempest ... to that 
island, and cast ashore in that haven, which is now 
called Machico, after . . . Macham.” Here the 
ship was driven from its moorings ; and, according 
to one account^ both lovers died ; according to the 
older version, Macham escaped to the African main- 
land, and was finally saved and brought to the King 
of Castille. His old pilot, Morales, was supposed 
to have guided J. G. Zarco in Prince Henry’s 
rediscovery of Madeira (1420). Azurara, however, 
says nothing about Macham ; and it has been con- 
jectured, from a document rediscovered in 1894, 
that the Machico district of Madeira - whose title, 
given by the Portugiu^se in \A20, has often b(‘en 
<lU()ted as an acknowledgement of Macham’s claim — 
derlvc^d its name from a Portugiu^se seaman of that 
name, who was living in 1379, or from one of his 
relations.^ 

'Phe Azores, or Western Islands, are idso (in part) 
laid down in the Conosfimmito above quoted (of 
about A.D. 1330), and in the Medicean Portolano of 

’ Anne d’Arfet, or Dorset. 

" Mello’s. 

^ See J. I. de Brito Rebello, in .Supplement to Diario de 
Noticias of Lisbon, published in connection with the fifth cen- 
tenary of Prince Henry’s birth, 1894. The document referring to 
Machico is dated April 12th, 1379, and by this, King Ferdinand, 

the handsome,” of Portugal, gives to one Machico, “ mestre de 
sua barcha,” a house in the Rua Nova of T.isbon. This was dis- 
covered by Rebello in the Torre do Tom bo, acting on a hint 
given by Ernesto do Canton. Before this, the Macham story was 
attacked by Rodriguez d’Azevedo, in 1873. See tlie Sixudades de 
terra of Dr. G. Fructuoso, pp. 348-429. 
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1351 and when the Infant sent out Gonpilo 
Cabrar-^ in this direction he was aided, it is said, by 
an Italian portolano, on which the aforesaid islands 
were depicted.^ Ikit no record of any voya^i^e 
thereto earlier than that of Diego de Sevill’ 
(1427) has been preserved ; nor did any one before 
the [Vinces time attempt, as hir as is known, 
the colonisation or complete exploration of the 
Azores. To these, however, like the other Atlantic 

^ It is ji(.)t at ail certain, as Major assumes {Prince Hcnr\\ 
1868, p. 235), that this group was first discovered by “ Portugucac 
vessels under ( icnoesc pilotage.*' 

- In i43r, etc. 

See Norden.skjdld, Feripins, 118 A; also i\ Amat di S. 
t’ilippo, I veri Scopritori delle isoie Azore^ Ital. (k'og. Soc. 
Bollelino, 1892. 

* \Ve learn about the voyage of Sevill from the Catalan 
Maj) of (Jabricl A'’'alsecca, executed between 1434 and 1439, 
which (1) gives a very fair representation of .several of the 
Azores, under the names : Ylla de Oesels (St. Mary), Vila de 
hruydols (.St. Michael), Ylla de Inferno (Terceira), Ylla de 
Gualrilla (St. George), Ylla de Sperto (I'ico), and another of 
which the name has been effaced : (2) Bears the inscription : 
Ihese islands were found by Diego de Sevill, pilot of the King 
of Portugal, in 1427. [.Some have tried to read the MS. date as 
1432 (xxxii for xxvii) but the text is against them]. In the 
Mediceum, or Paurentian Portolarto, of 1351, St. Mary and 
St. Michael are laid dowm as Insulc de Cabrera; St. George, 
hayal, and Pico, as ln.sule de Ventura sive de Columbis; 
lerceira (?) as Insula de Brazi[l]. On the Catalan Map of 
1375, wtihave>SanZorzo(-St. George, “Jorge”); I. de la Ventura* 
(-I'ayal) ; Ij (adumbi ( = Pico); I; di Corvi Marini (^Corvo) ; 
Li Conigi ( ^ Mores). On the so-called Andrea Bianco of 1436 
(probably a re-edition of a much earlier map), St. Michael appears 
as Cabrera. Corvo atid Idores first appear on the Catalan Atlas 
o-** i 37 S> as far as present knowledge goes. 
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islands, Nordcnskjukrs emphatic words^ apply, as 
the cartographical evidence requires. 'Fo some 
extent at least all these groups “were known. . . 
to skippers long before organised . . . expeditions 
were sent to them by great feudal lords.” Absolute 
novelty in geographical discovery is one of the 
most difficult things to prove, and in no field of 
historical intjuiry does the saying mf)re often occur 
to the iiKiuirer: “ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, 
multi.” 

'Fhe Capci V^erdes is the only group of y\tlantic 
Islands as to which we may be reasonably sure that 
the mediaeval discovery at least was not made before 
Prince Henry’s lifetime. Here the Infant’s claim of 
priority is probably most in danger from Pheeni- 
cian and Carthaginian sailors p but even here the 
challenge is not very serious, unless we insist on 
considering as proven a number of j)retensions 
which are almost impossible to substantiate. 

2.— THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS 

IN I’RINCfc; henry’s r.ll KTIME. 

Azurara also requires some words of supplement 
as to the progress of discovery and colonisation 


^ Periplus, ii6 A. 

- It i.s probable that the “ (iorgadcs ” of the Greeks were derived 
from Phoenician accounts j but it is very doubtful whether these 
represent the Cape Verdes. I^toleniy, as we have seen, i)laces 
the southern extremity of his Fortunate Isles much in the true 
position of Santiago, though extending them north through 5 
degrees of laftitude. 
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amonj:r the Atlantic Islands in Prince Henry’s life- 
time.^ And, first, in the Azores. After the first 
voyages of Diego de Sevill and Gonqalo Cabral, 
the latter (according to Cordeiro) sought unsuccess- 
fully for an island which had been sighted by a 
runaway slave from the highest mountain in 
St. Mary ; at last, corrected by the Prince’s map- 
stutlies, he found the object of his search on the 
8th May, 1444, and named it St. Michael, being 
the festival of the Apparition of the Archangel. - 
The colonisation of this (even more than of other 
islands in the group) was impeded by earthquakes, 
but was nevertheless commenced on Se])tember 29, 
1445. From the number of hawks or kites’* 
found in St. Michael and St. Mary, the present 
name now began to supersede all others* for 
the Archipelago. 1 he island now called Terceira,’’ 
but originally “ J he Isle of Jesus Christ,” was 
apparently discovered before a.d. 1450, either by 
Prince Henry’s sailors, or by an expedition of 

‘ See Major, Prince Henry, pp. 238-245 (ICcl. of 1868), mainly 
based upon leather Cordeiro’s Historia Insulana, 1717. 

{^Chronicle of Guinea, c, Ixxxiii.) says that the Regent, 
I). Pedro, having a special devotion to this saint, and being 
much interested in the re-discovery of llie Azores, caused this 
name to he given. Rrince Henry afterwards granted the Order 
of Christ the tithes of St. Michael, and one-half of the sugar 
revenues. 

Azores” in Portuguese. ♦ “Western Islands,^’ etc. 

“The Third,” apparently in order after— i. St. Mary 
(reckoned with the hormigas); 2. St. Michael. Its arms were 
the Saviour on the Cross, and it was probably sighted by the 
Portuguese on some festival of the Redeemer. 
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Flemish mariners or colonists under one Josua van 
der Berge, a citizen of Bruges, who claimed the 
exclusive honour of this achievement under date 
of 1445. Hence, in some Netherland maps and 
atlases, of later date, the Azores are called The 
Flemish Islands.^ On the other hand, Cordeiro 
has printed the Infant's charter of March 2, 1450, 
to Jac(jues de Bruges,^ his servant, giving him 
the Captaincy of the Isle of Jesu Christ, because 
the said Jacques had asked permission of the 
Prince to colonise this uninhabited spot. Jacques 
de Bruges bore all the expenscis of this colonisa- 
tion, and may have been specially recommended 
to Henry by his sister, the Duchess of Burgundy. 
He had married into a noble Portuguese family, and 
had previously rendered some services to the Infant. 

Oraciosa was colonised by Vasco Gil S(^dr6, a 
l^;)rtuguese, who had been under Prince Henry’s 
orders to Africa, and at first intended to join in the 
settlement of I'erceira, but afterwards passed over 
to Graciosa. The captaincy of this island he 
divided for some time with his brother-in-law, 
Duarte Barreto. 

San Jorge received its first inhabitants through a 
venture of Willem van der Haagen,'^ one of Jacques 


• ^ “ De Vlaemsche Eylanden.” So on Amsterdam mrips of 

1612 (VVaghenaer) ; 1627 (Blaeuw's Zeespiegel) and others, such 
as the Atlas Major Blaviana, ix, Amsterdam, 1662, p. 104. 

I.e,f Josua van der Berge. In 1449, according to (lalvano 
and Barros (i, ii, i), King Affonso V formally sanctioned the 
colonisation of the Azores. * “ Da Silveira” in Portuguese. 
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tie Bruges’ companions: Van tier Haagen brought 
two shi}:)loacls of jicople and plant from Flanders, but 
afterwards abandoned the city he had founded there, 
and transferred himself to the more fertile island 
of I'ayal. The last name brings us to one of the 
controversial points in the early history of the 
Azores. 

y\ccording to the received account, Fayal was 
first settled by a Fleming noble, Jobst Van Heurter,^ 
l.ord of Moerkerke, father-in-law of Martin Behaim, 
who commemorated this event in a legend on 
his globe of 1492. The famous Nuremberger 
declares that the Azores were colonised in i.|.66, 
after they had been granted by the King of Portugal 
to /its sisterj Isabel^ Duchess of Burgundy ; that 
in 1490 Job de Huerter came out to settle with 
some thousands of souls,” the Duchess having 
gi anted these islands to hint and his descendants 
that in 1431, ivhen Prince J^ediv was Regent^ 
Prince Henry sent out two vessels for two years’ 
sail beyond Pinisterre, and sailing west 500 leagues, 
they found these ten uninhabited islands ; that they 
called them Azores from the tame birds they found 
there ; and that the King began to settle the i.slands 
with domestic animals ” in 1432. This account is 
full of inaccuracies, and from the documents,^ 


Joz de Lira” in Portuguese. 

- Several (locmncnts exist relating to the Govertmicnt, etc., of 
the ^ores during Prince Henry’s life ; for instance :-(i) A royal 
t atter of July 2, ,43g_ J^.a|ing ,,j„^ colonisation. (2) A similar 
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noticed by Father Cordeiro, by Barros, and by the 
Archivo dos A(}orcs, it appears probable that the 
grant of Fayal to Jobst van lleurter as first 
Cajnain Donatory was made after Prince Henry’s 
death, perhaps in 1466, by Henry's successor, 1 ). 
p\Tdinand, at the request of the Duchess of 
Burgundy, and that this grant was confirmed by 
the Crown of Portugal ; which, however, retained 
its sovereign rights over all the Azores, and did 
not part with them to the Duchess or anyone else. 

Jobst van Heurter, some time after he had 
obtained the grant or sub-lease of Fayal, appears 
also to have become Captain Donatory of Pico, 
with a commission to colonise this island. 

P'lores and Corvo were first granted, as far as our 
records go, to a lady of Lisbon, Maria de Vilhena, 


charter of April 5, 1443, exempting the colonists from tithe and 
customs. (3) A similar charter of April 20, i447> establishing 
the same exemj)tion for the island of St. Michael, granted to the 
Infant 1). Pedro. (4) A similar charter of March, 1449, to the 
Infant I). Henry, licensing him to people the Seven Islands 
of the Azores. (5) A similar charter of January 20, i453> 
ing the Island of Corvo to the Duke of Braganza. (6) A donation 
of September 2, 1460, from the Infant D. Henry to his adopted 
son, the Infant Dom Fernando, of the Isles ol Jesus Christ and 
Craciosa. [To which may be added: A royal charter of 
December 3, 1460, transferring to the Infant D. hernando, 
Duke of Viseu, the grant of the Archipelagos of Madeira and 
the Azores, vacant by the death of I). Henry.] See Archivo 
dos A fores, i, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 1 1 ; Marlins, Os Filhos do D. Jodo, 
pp. 261-2 (where the date of (lon<^:alo V'elho Cabral’s discovery 
of the Formigas is given as 1435) * Documents in I'orre do I ombo, 
Gaveta 15, Ma^:o 16, No. 5, of September 16, 1571. 
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likewise after the death of Prince Henry. It is said 
that Van der Haagen/ when he moved from S. Jorge 
to Fayal, did so at the invitation of Jobst van 
Heurter, who had been there four years, anti now 
promised him a part of the island. The two quar- 
relled, however, and “Silveira” left P*ayal and went 
to Terceira. Some time after this he visited 
1 ^'Ianders, and returning to the Azores by way of 
Idsbon, became the guest of D. Vilhena, who had 
received a grant of Flores and Corvo. She now 
j)ropos(!d to Van der Haagen that he should 
colonise and govern these islands for her, which 
he did for seven years. 

Next, as to the Cape Verde islands. There 
is no positive ground for supposing that any Euro- 
peans discovered or colonised these before Prince 
Henry. 1 he ancient Gorgades, Hesperides, and 
so forth have been identified with them by some, 
but all this remains in the state of guess-work — 
guess-work which has no great probability behind it. 

But as to the discovery of the Cape Verdes in the 
Infants lifetime, a controvensy exists between the 
claims of Cadamosto and Diego (iomez, which must 
be shortly noticed. It is happily beyond contro- 
versy that five at least of the Archipelago were 
discovered within the Prince’s own -‘period,” as ‘ 
their names occur in a document of December 3, 
1460, hereafter noticed. 

I.)a Silveira. ’ See above, p. Ixxxix. 
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Cadamosto’s claim to the discovery of the Cape 
Verde islands has been denied' on the followino- 
grounds : 

1. A mariner sailing from Lagos in early May 
could not anchor at Santiago (m SS. Philip and 
James’ day (May ist), as stated by Cadamosto. 

2. Cadamosto drove three days before the wind 
from Cape Blanco W.N.W. to Bonavista. lint this 
lies lOO miles S.W. of Cape IManco. 

3. Cadamosto claims to have seen Santiago from 
Bonavista, which is impossible. 

4. Cadamosto is wrong in speaking of any river 
in Santiago as a “bow-shot wide,” or of salt and 
turtles as found in the island. 

To this it has been replied : 

r. 'Fhe first point is probably founded on a 
misprint. As a correction, d’Avezac’' has suggested 
that Santiago was so called because the expedition 
set out oxi May 1st. It has also been noticed that 
the (ierman and French versions of Cadamosto’s 
Italian text (which contains this mistake) give 
March and not May as the month of sailing, while 
the translation in Ilistoire de t Afrique 

has July. Once more the festival of St. James (July 
25th) has been suggested,*' in exchange for that of 

' €,g. Uy Major, Prince Henry^ 1868, p. 286-8, based on Lopes 
de Lima’s Ensaios sobre a tiiaiisiica das Possessoes portuguezas^ 
I.isbon, 1844 ; see Zurla’s Dissertaziom of 1815. 

- “ lies d’Africiue” .... 

* On the strengtli of Temporal’s text in the Histoire de P Afrique^ 
. . . ■. Lyons, 1556, by H. Y. Oldham, Discovery of Cape Verde 
Islands (paper of 15 pages ; sec especially 9-12). 
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SS. Philip and James. In support of this, the most 
likely alternative to a simple blunder, caused by 
haste, carelessness, and lapse of time, it is pointed 
out that Cadamosto seems to have arrived at the 
islands during' the rainy season ; that this season 
prevails from mid-June to November; and that the 
festival of St. James would agree with the time 
required for a voyage from Lagos, even if com- 
mencing not in March or May, but as late as the 
beginning of July. 

This date is apparently confirmed by the earliest 
known official document which relates to the Cape 
Verde Islands, viz., a decree, dated December 3rd, 
1460, issued just after the death of Prince Henry. ^ 
In this is given a list of seventeen islands discovered 
by the Infant’s explorers, beginning with the 
Madeiras and Azores, and ending with five of the 
Cape Verdes, S, Jacobe (Santiago), S. Pilippe 
(Fogo), De las Mayaes (Maio), Ilha Lana (Sal ?), 
and S. Cliristovao (probably Fonavista). The 
only festival of St. Christopher in the Calendar 
falls on the day of St. Janies, or July 25th. VVe 
may notice that in the earli<!st map containing these 
islands," Cadamosto’s name ol Fonavista prevails, as 
now, over “St. Christopher.” 

2. 1 his charge seems founded on a mistranslation. 
In the original text of 1507, after a description of 
the process of putting out to .sea from Cape Blanco, 

’ See India eronologtco das Nmiigaenfs . . . dos Portuguezes, 
Lisbon, 1841 ; Oldham, op, cit.^ pp. 12-13. 

^ The Benincasa of 1463. 
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we have these words “ and the followiivj^ ^'^Jght 
there arose a strong wind from the south-west, and 
in order not to turn back we steered west and 
north-west ... so as to weather and hug the wind 
for two days and three nights.” That is, the 
contrary wind met with after heaving Cape Hlanco 
did not turn the ships back, as they managed to 
sail close to it.‘^ 

It is probable, however, that the text is corrupt, 
and it is only too common in records of this time 
to have mistakes as to points of the compass creeping 
into the record of voyages performed some time 
before. In any case, it is surely not enough to upset 
the whole of Cadamosto’s narrative. 

3. Here Cadaniosto seems to have made no mis- 
take, in his first printed text of 1507. Ihe islands 
have never been properly surveyed, but Prof. C. 
Doelter, in his work Ueber die Kapvcrdcii nach dem 
Rio Grande (1884), speaks of seeing bonavista from 
the Pico d’ Antonio on Santiago, together with all the 
rest of the group, even the more distant Sal and St. 
Vincent. It is therefore quite probable that Cada- 

^ “ E la node sequente nc a fazo iin Kanporal de garbin cum 
vento fortevole, diche per non tornar in driedo legnessemo la 
volta di ponente c maistro salvo el vero per riparar e costizar cl 
tempo doe nocte e Til zorni.” Oldham, loc. at. 11. 

Oldham adds : “ If node sequente means, as it would seem, 
the night of the day following that on which Cape Blanco was 
passed, the ships would have had time to reach a point from 
which a West or West-south-west course would lead to Bonavista. 
Moreover, the Latin text gives the wind as South. 
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mosto s sailors did see Santiago from Bonavista, and 
this feat was certainly possible. 

4. In this once more Cadamosto is clearly right, 
and the attcm[)t to discredit hi]ii ridiculous. Salt is 
so abundant in the Cape Verdes, especially in the 
western group, that thc*se were at one time called 
the “Salt islands.” Turtles are also common 
enough in the rainy season, and are mentioned by 
plenty of visitors and residents.' J-astly, the river 
in .Santiago, “a bow-shot across,” does not corre- 
spond to any fresh-water stream found there, but 
by this expression may be intended an inlet of the 
sea, like the Rio d’Ouro of Prince Henry’s sailors, 
north of Arguirn. Curiously enough, this very 
expression - “a bow-shot wide” - is employed by 
Dapper of the P.stuary at Ribeira Grande in 
Santiago; while Blacuw’s /i/Zrt'jr (Amsterdam, 1663) 
speaks ot the same point in exactly similar terms : 
“ a son embouchure large d’environ un trait d arc.” 


Thirdly, the attempts of Prince Henry to acquire 
possession of the Canaries for Portugal may be 
noticed. In 1414, Maciot de Bethencourt, nephew 
and heir of the hmious John, “Jean le ConqucTant,” 
having, under threat of war from Castille, ceded 
the islands to Pedro Barba de Campos, Lord of 
Castro Forte, sailed away to Madeira ; and in 1418, . 
according to some authorities, he made a sale of 
the Fortunatae” to Henry of Portugal. This was 

' See Astley’s ay/cf Travels, vol. i, Book iv, cli. 6. 
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not enough for him» as afterwards he made a 
third bargain with the Count of Niebla ; while 
meantime Jean de Bethcncourt himself left his 
conquests by will to his brother Reynaiid. Pedro 
Barba de Campos socni parted with his new rights, 
which passed successively to Fernando Perez of 
Seville, and the Count of Niebla. Hut the latter, 
though now uniting in himself all Spanish claims 
to the islands, did not cling to them, but made 
over everything to Guillcmi de las Casas, who 
[lassed on his rights to F'c^rnam Peraza, his son- 
in-law. While this transference was going on in 
Castille and in France, Henry, in the name of 
Portugal, attempted in 1424 to settle the (juestion 
by sending out a Heet under P'ernando de Castro, 
with 2,500 foot and 120 horse. With this force he 
would probably have conquered the Archipelago, 
in spite of the costliness and trouble of the under- 
taking, if the protests of Castille had not led King 
John I to discourage the scheme and persuadtt his 
son to defer its execution. 

In 1445,^ seven of the Prince’s caravels visited 
the islands, received the submission of the chiefs 
Hruco and Piste in Coniera (who had already 
experienced the Infant s hospitality and become his 
“grateful servitors’^), and made slave-raids upon the 
^islanders of Palma. Alvaro Gonqalvez de Atayde, 
Joao de Castilha, Alvaro Dornellas, Affonso Marta, 
and the page Diego Gon^alvez, with many others, 


^ Al. 1443. See Azurara, Guinea^ chs. Ixviii-lxix. 
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took part in this descent, which did not altogether 
spare the friendly Goinerans, and brought On the 
perpetrators the severe rebuke of Prince Henry. 

In 1446, however, he followed up the reconnais- 
ance of 1445 by another attempt at complete con- 
(jLiest. which also seems to have ended in failure, 
though the account that remains is very inadequate ; 
perhaps in the future it may be supplemented from 
the disinterred treasures of Spanish documentary 
collections. \V(^ only know that Henry obtained, 
in 1446, from the Regent 1 ). Pedro a charter, giving 
him the exclusive right to sanction or forbid all 
Portuguese voyages to the Canaries; that in 1447 he 
conferred the captaincy of Lanejarote on Antam 
(Jon^alvez,’ and that (ion^alvez sailed to establish 
himself there. So far, according to A zurara ; Barros 
and the Spanish historians would ante-date all 
these measures of 144^-7 several years. In 
1455 Cadamosto. sailing in the Portuguese service, 
visited and described the islands, and in 1466 
Henry s heir, D. Fernando, made one more attempt 
to reclaim the Canaries for Portugal. It failed, and 
in 1479 thti islands were finally adjudged to Spain, 
or the now united monarchy of Castille and Aragon. 

fourthly, in the Madeira group, colonisation made 
progress during the Infant’s lifetime. After the dis-* 
coveriesof 1418-20, 'Madeira itself was divided up 

' Presumably the same man who “brought home the first 
captives from Guinea” in 1441. Cf. Azurara, Guinea, ch. .xcv. 

- C adamosto’s statement that Porto Santo had been found 27 
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under the feudal lordship of John Gonial vez Zarco 
and Tristan! Vaz Teixeira ; the former receiving; the 
captaincy of the northern half with Machico for his 
chief settlement ; the latter obtaining the southern 
portion, with Funchal as capital, and the Desertas 
as an annexe. From the language of the Infant’s 
Charter^ of September r8th, 1460, this settlement 
appears to have taken place in 1425, when the 
Prince was 35 years old. 

According to Caspar P'ructuoso, Zarco, in clearing 
a path through the forests of Madeira, set the wood- 
land on lire, and seven years ela])sed before the last 
traces of the conllagration were extinguished. The 
seven years is, no doubt, an extra touch ; but a fire of 
tremendous severity must have taken place, from 
Cadamosto’s account.” The whole island, he declares, 
had once lieen in llanies ; the colonists only saved 
their lives by plunging into the torrents ; and Zarco 
himself had to stand in a river-bed for two whole 
days and nights, with all his family. Yet, according 


years before his first voyage, has c.aused some to dale this journey 
H45. instead of 1455, reckoning from Zarco’s discovery of 1418, 
and has led others to post-date Zarco’s discovery by ten years ; but 
the number xxv is no doubt a slip for xxxv. This is a very com- 
mon form of error at this period. 'J'hus, in the “ C'abot ” Mai) ot 
1544, the year of the original Cabotian discovery of North 
^r\merica is given as Mccccxciiii, instead of mccccxcvii, by a 
(probable) malformation of the v, or simple inattention of the 
draughtsman. Also, in firynaeus we have mccccciv for mcccci.iv. 

^ Endowing the Order of Christ with the Spiritualities of these 
islands. 

- On his visit in 1455. 
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to AziiTcini, so much wood was soon exported from 
the island to Portugal, that a change was produced 
in the housebuilding of Spain : loftier dwellings 
were built ; and the Roman or Arab style was 
superseded by one originating in the new discoveries 
among the Atlantic Islands. Almost all Portugal, 
Cadamosto tells us in 1455, now adorned with 
tables^ and other furniture made from the wood of 
Madeira. 

In the settlement of Porto Santo, Hartholemew 
Perestrello, a gentleman of the household of Prince 
Henry’s brother, the Infant John, took ])art^ with 
Zarco and Vaz. Perestrello imported rabbits, which 
destroyed all the colonists’ experiments in crops and 
vegetable planting ; but receiving the captaincy of 
the island, he made some profit from breeding goats 
and (exporting dragon’s blood His grant of Porto 
Santo, originally for his lifetime only, w^as extended 
by decree of November ist, 1446, to a donation in 
perpetuity for himself and his descendants. On the 
death of liartholemew, Prince Henry bestowed the 
captaincy on his son-in-law, Pedro Correa da Cunha, 
in trust for the first Governor s son Bartholemew, who 
was vStill a minor. Da Cunha later contracted with 
young Bartholomew’s mother and uncle — the widow 
and brother of the first grantee — for a sum of money 
in return for a cession of his interim rights ; and 

^ It has been also suggested, that the wooden crosses set up by 
Henry’s orders in new-discovered lands were from the material 
thus provided. 

He accompanied Zarco in the second voyage of 1420. 
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Prince Henry authorised this contract by a decree 
from Lagos (May 17th, 1458), confirmed by King 
Affonso V at Cintra (August 17th, 1459). 

Young Bartholemew entered into his governorshij) 
in 1473, and it was formally confirmed to him (15th 
March, 1473) by Affonso V. It was his sister, a 
daughter of the elder Bartholemew, named Felipa 
Moni/ de Perestrello, whom Christophc'T Columbus 
married in Lisbon ; after which he lived for some 
time in Porto Santo, enjoying the use of Perestrello’s 
papers, maps, and instruments. 

Before^ many years had passed, Madeira became 
famous for its corn and honey, its sugar cane,^ and, 
above all, its wine. The Malvoisie® grape, intro- 
duced from Crete, throve excellently, and at last 
produced the Madeira of commerce. When Cada- 
mosto visited the island, in 1455, he found vine 
culture already advanced, and become the staple 
industry of the colonists, who exported red and 
white wine annually to Europe, and found a market 
for the vine staves as bows. 

As early as 1430^ the Infant issued a charter, 
regulating the settlement of Madeira ; herein Ayres 
Ferreira (whose children, “Adam and Eve,” were 
the first Europeans born in the island) is mentioned 
as a companion of Zarco. An early tradition, which 
dias not yet been substantiated, also maintained that 


^ Introduced from Sicily. 

“ “ Malmsey,” or “ Malvasie,” from Monemvasia or Malvasia 
in the Morea, the original seat of its culture. 

See Cordeiro, Historia Insulana^ Bk. iii, ch. xv. 
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Prince Henry instituted family registers for his 
colonists in this group.^ In 1433 (September 26th), 
King Duarte, in a charter from Cintra, granted the 
islands of Madeira. Porto Santo, and the Desertas to 
the Infant Henry; and in 1434 (October 26th), the 
spiritualities of the same were bestowed on the 
Order of Christ.' In December, 1452, a contract 
was made at Albufeira between the Inhuit D. Henry 
and Diego de Teive, one of his “ esquires,” for the 
construction of a water-mill to aid in the manufac- 
ture of cane-sugar,'* the third i)art of the produce 
to go to the IVince. Finally, in 1455, on Cada- 
mosto’s visit, the island possessed four settlements 
and 8(XD inhabitants, and this prosperity seems to 
have steadily continued. Thu charter of 1460* has 
been already noticed. 

From the work of the Portuguese among the 
Atlantic Islands arises one question of special 

^ 'I’lie late Count de Rilvas comunicatod this fact to Mr. R. H. 
Major. 

Documettios do Torre do Tondn)^ p. 2. 

" See Caspar I'ructuoso, Samiades da terra, ed. Azevedo 
(^873), pp. 65, 113, 665; Martins, Os Filhos de D. Joeto, pp. 
80 and «. 1, 258 and //. 2. 

* 'rhis was issued on September i8th, 1460, bestowing the 
ecdesiaslioal revenues of Porto Santo and Madeira on the Order 
of Christ, the temporalities on King Affonso V. and his successors. 
It must betaken in connection with the Chartcr.s of June 7th,* 
M 54 j December 28th, 1458, and September 15th, 1448, all re- 
lating to the tiade of (xuinea, and the first two conferring special 
privileges on the Order of Christ, or revising such privileges 
already granted ; see the Collection of Pedro Alvarez, Part iii 
fols. 17.18 ; Major, Prince Henry, 303. 
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interest. Did this westward enterprise of Prince 
Henry's seamen, which undoubtedly carried them 
in the Azores and Cape Verdes a great distance 
(from 20 to 2 2 degrees) westward of Portugal, 
lead them on further to a discovery of any part of 
the American mainland ? 

On the strength of an enigmatical inscription in 
the 1448 Map of Andrea Bianco, such a discovery 
of the north-east corner of Brazil in or before this’ 
yitar has been suggested but this, it must be ad- 


^ The inscription apparently runs “Isola Otinticha xe longa a 
pononle 1500 mia; ” which has been translated -(i) “(lenuinc 
island distant 1,500 miles to the west.” (2) “ Clenuinc island, 
1,500 miles long to the west.” (3) “Genuine island extends 
1,500 miles to the west.” Also, reading .... a [-e] la sola 
otinticha. (4) “ Is the only genuine . . . ('I’he first line 
being altogether separate in sense from what follows — “xe 
longa,” etc.) Once more, supplying “questa carta,” (5) “'riiis 
map is the only genuine one,” leaving the second line unin- 
telligible. (6) “Genuine island, stretching 1,500 miles west- 
wards, ten miles broad.” And lastly, reading Antiilia for 
Otinticha, (7) “Island of Antiilia,” etc. ('J'his would explain 
the difficulty of the Antiilia Isle being otherwise absent from the 
J448 Bianco.) See Desimoni, in A//i della Sockta li^nre di 
S/oria pafria, 1864, vol. iii, ]). cxiv ; Canale, in Slona del 
Comniercio degr lialiani, 1866, p. 455; Vhchur, Samfulung . . . . 
IVelt- und See-Karten italknischen Ursprungs^ Venice, 1886, 
p. 209; Proceedings R. G, 5 ., London, March 1895, pp. 221-240. 
Whatever the explanation, it must be remembered that this 
Map and Inscription were never produced by Portugal as evi- 
dence of a Pre-Columbian discovery, either in 1492-3, or later, 
in formal negotiations with Spain — as at Badajoz in 1524. It is 
possible that the delineation and legend in (piestion were added 
by a later hand ; and it is probable that, if really inserted by 
Bianco himself, the reference i.s to one of the legendary Atlantic 
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hiitted, is quite lacking* in demonstrative evidence, 
however possible in itself. Yet once more, the 
“accidental” discovery of this same Land of the 
Holy Cross I)y Cabral in 1500 has been urged to 
much th(i sanui effect. For, if really accidental, 
a similar event might well have happened in earlier 
years - es|)ecially from the time of the Azores settle- 
ment of 1432, etc. ; or if not accidental, it was 
based on information obtained from older navi- 
gators, who reached the same country.' Such older 
navigators towards the west were said to have been 
].)iego de 'I'eive and Pedro V(ilasco, who in 1452. 
claimed to have sailed more than i 50 leagues west 
of Payal ; (joiKjalo P'ernandez de Tavira, who in 
1462 sailed (in one tradition) W.N.W. of Madeira 
and the Canaries ; Ruy (joiKjalvez de Camara, who 
in 1473 tried to discover land west of the Cai)c 
Verdes ; with a certain number of later instances. 
Some weight has also been attached to a statement 


Islands undtrr a nenv form. It cannot well be identified with 
that stated by (lalvano to have been discovered about 1447, 
for the latter was reached by a course of 1,500 miles due west 
from the Straits of (libraltar, which w'ould bring us to the Azores. 
"I'he coast line of the “Cenuine Island” is, moreover, quite 
inconsistent with the north-ea.st shore-land of South America. 

^ 1 he most singular point in this controversy is that the pilots 
of (,abral s fleet [)rofcssed to recognise tlie new land as the same 
they had seen marked on an old map existing in Portugal.* 
'Phis is stated by one John, “Bachelor in Arts and Medicine, and 
Ph>^ician and Cosmographer to King Emanuel.” He accom- 
panied the expedition of 1500, and declared that the country 
where Cabral landed was identical with a tract marked upon a 
Mappemonde belonging to Pero Vaz Bisagudo, a Portuguese. 
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of Las Casas, that on his third voyage, in 1498, 
Columbus planned a southern journey from the 
Cape Verde Islands in search of lands — especially 
because, proceeds Las Casas, “ he wished to see what 
was the meaning of King John of Portugal, when 
he said there was terra Jirma to the South. Some 
of the . . inhabitants of . . Santiago came to . . 
him,' and said that to the South-West of the Isle 
of Fogo‘^ an island w^as seen, and that King John 
wished to make discoveries towards the South- 
West, and that canoes had l)een known to go from 
the Guinea coast to the West with merchandise.” 

Inirther, Antonio Galvano, after speaking of a 
voyage which took place in 1447. men- 

tion another (undated, but probably conceived by 
the author as falling within a year or two of the 
last) in these terms. “ It is moreover told that in 
the meantime a Portuguese ship, coming out of th(i 
Straits of Gibraltar, was carried westwards by a 
storm much further than was intended, and arrived 
at an island where there were seven cities, and 
people who spoke our language.” I his, however, 
is too much like an echo of the old Spanish talc of 
the Seven Bishops and their cities in the Island of 
Antiilia.” 

In the same connection a number of still looser 
* and more doubtful assertions exist in Portuguese 
archives and chronicles. Thus, in i457» Infant 
D. F'ernando, as heir of Prince Henry, planned 


^ Columbus. 


2 In the Cape Verdes, 
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Atlantic explorations; in 1484 and i486 similar 
designs were entertained — possibly on the streneth 
of Coliiinbiis’ recent suggestions, which arc known 
to have dirtxtly occasioned one unsuccessful venture 
at this time; ; and in 1473 Joao Vaz da Co.sta 
Cortereal was re|)orted, by a now- exploded legend, 
to have actually discovered Newfoundland. 

Tiik “ .Sc’HooL 01- Sagres,” etc. 

Few things in connection with the. life of Henry 
the Navigator art; more interesting than the tradition 
of his educational and intellectual work, especially 
for the furtherance of geogra[)hy, in the alleged 
School of Sagres and other supjiosed foundations 
or benefactions. Unfortunately, this tradition is not 
as clearly established as it might be, and it has been 
made more difficult by constant t;xaggeration. Not 
content with asserting that the Infant aimed at draw- 
ing the commerce of Cadiz and Ceuta- -without 
reckoning other ports -to his town at Sagres, some 
have indulged in pictures of a geographical university 
established by the Prince upon this headland- pictures 
which are quite beyond any known means of veri- 
fication. Fhese flourishes, however, need not cause 
one to run into another extreme, and deny that 
Sagres became, during the latter part of Henry’s life, 
especially from 1438 to his death, the centre of the 
exploring movement and the .scientific study which 
the Infant inspired. At Sagres,’ according to 

> .See Azurara, Guinea, iv; Uarros, Asia, Decade I, j, 16. 
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what may be called the older view — which, resting- 
mainly upon Barros, is adopted by Major, ch Veer, 
Wauwermans, and even Martins — Prince IBiiiry 
usually resided, not merely during the last years of 
his life, or after his return from the Tangier ex[)edi- 
tion of 1437, but from the time of his reappearance in 
Portugal after the relief of Ceuta in 1418. At first, 
however (1418-1438) it was called Tercena^ Nabal, 
or Naval Arsenal, after it emerged from the stage of 
a little harbour of refuge for passing ships ; and only 
afterwards did it become (from 1438 onwards) the 
Villa do Iffante, “my town,” from which some of 
Prince Henry’s charters are dated. Shortly before 
the completion of Azurara’s chronicle, according to 
this view, the town was fortified with strong walls 
and enlarged by the building of new houses.^ In 
this settktment (within the narrow space of some 
100 acres), there w(ire said to have been, bedsides 
the Infiint’s own Court or palace, a church, a chapel,’* 


^ From the Venetian Darcena ; see ( Iocs, Cbron, do pr. D. 
Joiio IF; O. Martins, Filhos de D.Jodo /, p. 75. 

* It retained its importance till the Prince’s death, when It 
gradually declined ; it was sacked by Drake in 1597 ; and ruined 
by earthquakes. Finally it became again as deserted as before the 
Infant’s time. Ferdinand Denis believed that before the Fisbon 
earthquake of 1755 there were traces of a much earlier habitation 
• of the Sagres Promontory, including buildings (Moorish?) at least 
as old as the Xllh century. The headland measures only one 
kilometre in circuit, half a kilometre in its extreme length. 

Prince Henry’s will refers to the Church of St. ('atheiine, and 
the Chapel of St. Mary ; see the MS, Collection of I’cdro Alvarez, 
iii ; Martins, Os Filhos de D./oao, p. 74. The ol)servatory was 
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a study, and an observatory (the earliest in Portugal), 
together with an arsenal, a dockyard, and a fort. 
Here cartography and astronomical geography were 
diligently studied, and practical mariners were 
equipped for their work. 

Two original statements of Portuguese', authors 
have I)cen often quoted to support this tradition, 
'rhe first comes from John de Barros, the Livy of 
Portugal (a.d. 1496-1570). “ In his wish to gain a 

prosperous result from his efforts, the Prince devoted 
great industry and thought to the matter, and at 
great expense procured the aid of one Master Jacome^ 
from iMajorca, a man skilled in the art of navigation 
and in the making of maps and instruments, who was 
sent for, with certain of the Arab and Jewish 
mathematicians, to instruct the I\3rtuguese officers 
in that science.” Secondly, we have the statement 
of the mathematician Pedro Nunes, that the Infant’s 
mariners were “ well taught and provided with 
instruments and rules of astrology and geometry 
which all map-makers should kiiow.”*^ On the other 


not on Sagres (.‘npe proper, but “ nn pen cn avant quand on vient 
de rOucst” (V. St. Martin). 

’ Jaeob or James, who, according to one tradition, came to the 
Infant’s “ Court ” shortly after the disaster of 'I angier, in or about 
1438. To this name the Viscount de juromenha in his notes to 
Rackzynski, Les Arts en Portu^al^ 205, adds that of Master Peter, 
the cartographic artist of the Infant, who illuminated his maps in 
colours and adorned them with legends and pictures. The exis- 
tence of this Peter rests upon a document at Batalha discovered 
by Juromenha. See also O. Martins, Filkos de D.Jodo /, p. 73. 

- Wauwermans, Henri ie Navi^afeur ct V Academic Portugaisc 
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hand, it has been contended that there is no satisfac- 
tory evidence of the Infant’s town having ever been 
finished, or of the Prince ever having lived there con- 
tinuously, except during the last years of his life ; and 
that our best authorities do not warrant us in believing 
that the settlement was even bt;gun before the 
Tangier expedition. Henry’s earlier charters are, 
with one exception, dated from other places, and his 
residence before 1438 seems to have been usually at 
Lisbon, Lagos, or Reposeira. Further, we have no 
right to speak of the “School,” or “ University,” or 
“Academy” of Sagres ; there may have been both 
teachers and learners, but there was nothing of an 
“ institution for instruction ” in the Prince’s establish- 
ment. 

Such is the minimising view ; and most, in face of 
this sharp divergence, will agree with Baron Nor- 
denskjold that a really critical study of the subject, 
especially from a local anticiuarian, is desirable. 
Very plausibly does Nordenskj( 3 ld himself sum up 
the probabilities of the case when he concludes that 
“ a small school of navigation, important for the 
period in question, has probably received from lauda- 
tory biographers the name of an ‘Academy.’ 'Fhe 
Swedish geographer, however, adds from his own 

de Sagres, gives little or no help towards the controverted question 
which he assumes as settled in his title. It is a general essay on 
the course of fifteenth-century exploration \ its most useful por- 
tions are devoted to tracing the connections between geographical 
study in Portugal and the Netherlands. 

1 Nordenskjold, 121 A. 
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special researches some important observations. He 
believes that in the La Cosa map of 1500^ we have 
work which was based uj)on the observations of the 
Inhint’s captains, who, as shown in these results, 
were evidently able to keep relial)le rcickoning and 
take fairly correct altitudes. “ Further, the extension 
of the normal or tyi>ical portolano along the West 
coast of Africa, as on the portolanos of Benincasaand 
others of the latter part of the fifteenth century, is 
shown by the legends of the sam(! to have been based 
on observations made; during the marine expeditions 
of 1 Vince Henry.” 

No charts or other productions of the “ Sagres 
School,” in any definite sense of this term, no 
geographical or astronomical works emanating from 
the “Court” of the Infant, are now extant. But 
it may reasonably be inferred from passages in 
Azurara’s Chronicle of iruinea that such charts 
were not only draughted under the Ih’inces 
orders, but used by his sailors f Cadamosto tells 
us ot the chart he kept on his voyage of 1455, 
probably by direction of the Infant ; while it is 
probably true that the “extension of the porto- 
lanos beyond Cape Bojador, in Benincasa,® for 
instance, as well as in Fra Mauro’s work of 1457-9, 

1 Plates xliii and xliv of Nordenskjdld’s Periplus. 

^ SeeAzurara, Guinea, c\\. Ixxviii; Nordenskjdld, 121; 
Santarem, JLssat sur Costnographicy vol. iii, p. lix. Affonso 
Cerveira, Azurara’s predecessor, was probably not a “ pupil ” of 
the ‘‘ Sagres School,” as some have supposed. 

•'* Especially in his works of 1467-8 and 1471. 
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depended on information given by native and foreign 
skippers” sent out by Henry. Of course, it is 
obvious, in the light of jjresent knowledge, that 
neither he nor his school in any sense invented the 
portolano type ; although the mention of Master 
Jacome of Majorca reminds us of one of the earliest 
centres of the new scientific cartography' (which was 
probably first made effective by Catalan skippers and 
draughtsmen), and suggests that the Infant was 
in touch with the best map-science of the time. 
“ Neither is it correct to say that he introduced 
hydrographic idane charts or map graduation in 
accordance with geographical co-ordinates.” 

Hut his life was almost certainly not without 
direct influence in the improvement of cartography, 
and the extension of the scientific type of map 
beyond its fourteenth-century limits — an improve- 
ment which we see in the great map of b'ra Mauro 
executed shortly before the Infant s death. Also, 
he made his nation take a real interest iit geo- 
graphical discovery, broke down their superstitious 
fear of ocean sailing, and made a beginning in the 
circumnavigation of Africa. He altered the condi- 
tions of maritime exploration by giving permanence, 
organisation, and governmental support to a move- 
ment which had up t(j this time proved disap- 
. pointing for lack of these very means. And he 
certainly improved the art of shipbuilding, which 


1 In the Balearic isles. See pp. cxvii-cxix of this Intro- 
duct ion. 
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Cadamosto remarks upon as having rendered 
the caravels of Portugal the best sailing ships 
afloat. 

As to the build of these caravels we are fortu- 
nately not without data. Cadamosto, indeed, 
though he describes them as the best sailing 
ships at sea in his time, does not give any details ; 
but from other sources* it is possible to form some 
idea of their peculiar features. They were usually 
20-30 metres long*, 6-8 metres in breadth ; were 
equipped with three masts, without I'igging-tops, or 
yards ; and had lateen sails stretched upon long 
oblique [joles, hanging suspended from the mast- 
head. These winged arms,” when their triangular 
sails were once spread, grazed the gunwale of the 
caravel, the points bending in the air according to 
the direction of the wind. They usually ran with 
all their sail, turning by means of it, and sailing 
straight upon a bow-line, driving before the wind. 

^ See Osorio, Vida e fitios d'cl rei D, Manoel^ i, p. 193; O. 
Martins, Os Filhos de D. Jodo /, p. 75 ; Candido Correa, Official 
Catalo^ut of the Naval Exposition of 1888 in Portugal, where 
was oxhibitc'd a facsimile of an old caravel \ sec also the plans 
in D. Pacheco Pereira's Esmeralda, and the article in the 
Eevista Poriuguesa Colonial, May 20th, 1898, pp. 32-52. In the 
last-named study, which is specially worthy of notice, we have 
a detailed account of (i) the Barca, (2) the Barinel, (3) the 
Caravel, (4) the Nau, which are classed as navios dos descohri- * 
mentos, followed by the navios dos conquistas, vi/.., (5) the Fusta, 
(6) the Catur, (7) the Almadia de Cathuri, (8) the Gale, (9) the 
Galiota, (10) the Brigantim, (ii) the Gaka^'a, (12) the Taforea, 
(13) the Galedo^ (14) the Carraca. Tllustratiolts of Nos. i, 3, 

4» Si ^i lOj and 13 are added. 
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When they wished to change their course, it was 
enough to trim the sails. 

It was with this type of vessel that the Madeira 
and Canary groups were “gained from the secrets 
of the Ocean that the Azores, at a distance of 
twenty-two degrees west of Portugal, and in the 
heart of the Atlantic, were discovered and colonised ; 
and that open sea navigation of almost equal bold- 
ness was successfully employed in the finding and 
settlement of the Cape V’^erdes. Before the end 
of the year 1446, according to Azuraras estimate, 
the Infant Iiad sent out fifty-one of these ships 
along the mainland coast of Africa, and they 
had passitd 450 leagues' beyond Cape Bojador, 
which before the Princes time was the furthest 
point “ clearly known on the coast of the Great 
Sea.” Also, the work of the “ School of Sagres ” 
may perhaps be recognised in Azurara’s further 
claim that “ what had before been laid down on the 
Mappa Mundi was not certain, but only by guess- 
work,” whereas now it was “all from the survey by 
the eyes of our seamen,” and that “all this coast to- 
wards the South with many points our prince com- 
manded to add to the sailing chart.” 

It has been noticed that D. Pedro, according 
to the Portuguese tradition, presented Henry with 
a copy of Marco Polo’s travels, and a map of the 
same, either drawn by the explorer himself or by 
one who knew his works, and belonged to his own 


^ Azurara, Guinea^ ch. Ixxviii. 
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city. Thereby, we are told, the work of the Infant 
was much furthered, and Galvano suggests that the 
same was extant in 1528, and that it contained 
many wonderful anticipations of later discoveries.^ 

It has also been surmised, without any certain 
evidence,’ that D. Pedro presented his brother with 
various maps of Gabriel Valsecca,'^ and with the 
writings of Georg Purbach, the instructor of Regio- 
montanus. Much more certain and interesting is 
the allusion to the Infant’s collection of old maps 
in the history of the discovery of St. Michael 
(*443"4)^*^ the Azores. A runaway slave, having 
escaped to the highest peak in the Isle of St. Maria, 


.... Venice .... whence he [l*edro] brought a map 
which had all the circuit of the world described. 'I'he Strait of 
Magellan was called the Dragoivs '1 ail ; and there were also the 
Cape of Good Hope and the coast of Africa. . . . Francisco 
de Sousa Tavarez told me that in the year 1528, the Infant 
D. Fernando .showed him a map which had been found in the 
Cartorio of Alcoba<,’a, which had been made more tlian 120 years 
before, the which contained all the navigation of India with 

the Cape of Good Hope.”— Galvano, Discovery of World, sub 
ann, 1428. 

“ But see Caspar Fructuoso, Saudades da terra Azevedo, 
1873), bk. u, p. 9 ; Cordeiro, mtaria Insulana, ii, p. 2 ; 
Santos, Memoria sobre dais antigos mappas, etc., in Menu de Litt. 

da Academia, viii, pp. 275-301; O. Martins, Os Filhos de D. 
Jodo I, p. 72. 

» One of which (a.d. 1434-1439) is our authority for the earliest 
known Portuguese voyage to any part of the Azores; viz., that 
^ pM^o de Sevill in 1427 (a date hypothetically converted by 
Major into 1432). This map of Valsecca’s only gives St. Mary 

ImnSdwSn”"®** PP- 
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sighted a distant land, and returned to his master 
to gain pardon with this news. Prince Henry was 
informed of this, consulted his ancient charts, and 
found them confirm the slave’s discovery. So he 
sent out Gon9alo Velho Cabral to seek for the 
same. Cabral failed ; but on his returning to the 
Prince, the latter showed him from the ancient maps 
how he had only missed it by a slight error of 
direction. On his second trial the explorer was 
successful, and reached St. Michael on May 8, 
1444 - 

Prince Henry’s connection with the Coimbra- 
Lisbon University (founded by King Dinis in 1300) 
opens another side of the same question. We have 
already mentioned the tradition that in 1431 the 
Infant provided new quarters in the parish of 
St. Thomas, in Lisbon, for the teachers and 
students, and afterwards established Chairs of 
Theology and Mathematics. This has been called 
by some a “ Reform of Ancient Schools ” under his 
influence and direction ; * . and recent enquiry ^ has 
endeavoured to prove that the Protector of Portu- 
guese Studies was also the founder (in 1431) of a 
Chair of Medicine, and the donor of a room or 
lecture-hall in which was painted by his order a 
picture of Galen. In 1448 the Infant subsidised the 
Chair of Theology by a grant of twelve marks of 


^ See O. Martins, Filhos de D.Jodo^ i., pp. 63-4. 

* Cf. Max. Lemos, A medidna em Portugal^ 1881. 
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silver annually from the revenues of Madeira.^ I^is 
perhaps noteworthy that the Pringe does not appear 
to have founded any lectureship, or made any bene- 
faction to promote directly the study of geography, 
though ancient texts bearing on this subject were 
now beginning to attract considerable attention. 
It may be open to question how far a university 
would then have welcomed an instructor in |)ractical 
navigation or draughtsmanship ; but students would 
have probably listened to lectures upon Ptolemy, 
or Strabo, or other classical geographers, and 
thereby a groat impetus might have been given 
to the new exploring spirit. Thus in general we 
may fairly conclude that, so far as the Portuguese 
seamen of the next generation, Bartholeniew 
Diaz, Ua Gama, Cao, and others, “ received their 
training from the Infant’s School,” it was usually 
through a rougher and more practical tradition 
than that of a class-room- -by means of old6r 
mariners who had served in the Prince’s ships 
rather than by university lecturers whom he had 
appointed. 


* J. S. Ribeiro, Ilistoria dos estakl. scientific, lift, e aft de 
i, p. 31. 
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Maps AND Scientific GEOGRAiniy ur to and 
DURING Prince Henry’s Life. 

Ancient maps were not without high merits in 
certain cases, and a little after IVince Henry’s time 
the Renaissance editions of Ptolemy played a very 
important part in geographical history. But in the 
first part of the fifteenth century neither the work 
of the Alexandrian astronomer and cartographer, 
nor the ancient road maps of th(i Roman Empire 
and surrounding laiids^ seem to have been suffi- 
ciently known for the exercise of much infiuence 
in the progress of discovery or of geographical 
knowledge, 'fhe same result follows, for different 
reasons, in the case of almost all the earlier 
mediaeval maj)s and charts,^ which are quite un- 
scientific in character, and often rather picture 
books of natural history legends than delineations 
of the world. 

Strictly scientific map-making begins with the 
Mediterranean portolani. The earliest existing 
specimen of these is of about 1300, but the type 
then formed^ must have been for some time in 
process of elaboration ; and it is even probable 


^ the Peutiiigcr Table. 

• ^ Viz., before the end of the thirteenth century ; see JDa 7 t>n of 
Modern Geography^ ch. vi, on “Geographical Theory in the 
Earlier Middle Ages,” and especially pp. 273-284, 327-340, 
375 - 391 - 

. ^ E.g.y in the Carte Pvsane. and the work of Giovann de 

Catignano. 
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that a fully-developed example from the middle of 
the thirteenth century may yet be discovered. 

“A sea-chart— probably a portolano — is men- 
tioned as early as the account of the Crusade of St. 
Louis, in 1270.”^ So in Raymond LulH’s Arbor 
Scientia, written about 1300, we have reference 
to compass, chart and needle, as necessary for 
sailors." Once again, it is probable that Andrea 
Bianco’s planisphere of 1436^ is only a re-edition 
of a thirteenth-century work, when the “Normal 
Portolano” was just in process of making, but had 
not reached even the comparative perfection of the 
Carte Pisane, Carignano, or Vescontc examples. 

The earliest dated portolan is that of by 

Petrus Vescontc ; and from this time the maps of 
this class, whose central feature is an accurate 
Mediterranean coast-line, increase rapidly, being 
indeed all reproductions of one type,^ occasionally 


* Sec d’Avezac, BoUetino d, Soc, Geog. Jtal., 1874, p. 408; 
Nordenskjold, Pcriplus^ 16 a. 

* See d’Avezac, Coup (fceil histori^ut sur la projection des Cartes 
de Geographic (1863), p. 38. 

" Reproduced in part at the end of this edition of Azurara^ 
vol. i, Plate 4. 

Thus Nordenskjdld sums up after an exhaustive review of 
all the chief early portolans ; “ Not only are the coast-legends the 
same, even the . . . names in red ink of places considered of special 
importance to navigators were not essentially dilferent in the threfi 
centuries from Vescontc to Voltius. Moreover: (i) The Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea have exactly the same shape on all these 
maps; (2) a distance-scale, with the same unit of length, such as 
otherwise is used only on the Spanish and French Mediterranean 
coasts, occurs on all these maps, independently of the land of their 
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introducing additions or corrections, especially in 
outlying parts, but not often varying much from 
one another in the central portions. The type 
is reasonably believed by some' to have origi- 
nated among the Catalans, either of Spain, 
France, or the Balearic Isles, well within the 
thirteenth century.- In connection with this, we 
may recall the point mentioned by Barros, that 
Prince Henry the Navigator obtained the services 
of Master Jacome, or James, from Majorca to 
instruct the Portuguese captains in navigation, 
map-making, and the proper handling of nautical 
instruments. 

'Phese plans of practical seamen are a striking 
contrast, in their often modern ciccuracy, to the results 
of the literary or theological geography portrayed 
in such works as those of the “ Beatus School,” 
or of Robert of Haldingham.® Map surveys of 


origin ; (3) the distances across the Mediterranean and 'Black Sea, 
measured with this scale, agree perfectly on the different maps ; 
(4) the conventional shape given to many islands and capes 
remain almost unaltered on portolanos from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century. So that it may be thought proved that 
all these portolanos are only amended codices of the same 
original” {Periplus^ 45 a). 

^ E.g,y Nordenskjold, in his last work {Periplus^ 46, 47). 

“ Nordenskjold conjectures probably between 1266 and 1300. 

• ® Cf. (i) the Beatus maps of “St. Sever,’’ “ Ashburnham,” 
“Turin,” “London,” of 1109, “Valladolid,” “Madrid,” etc., of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries ; (2) the Hereford Mappt 
Monde of the latest thirteenth century, with which may be com- 
pared the Ebstorf world-map of c, 1300 ; sec Konrad Miller, 
DU dliesten Weltkarien, Heft v, 1896. 
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this kind were apparently unknown to the ancient 
world. The old Peripli were sailing directions, 
not drawn but written ; and the only Arabic portolan 
known to exist was copied from an Italian example. 
Long after the Italian leadership in exploration and 
commerce had begun to pass away, Italian science 
kept control. of cartographical work; thus, among 
the early portolani, not only the majority — 413 out 

of 498 but the most valuable, were executed by 

the countrymen of Carignano and Vesconte. 

This department of geographical history is only 
just beginning to be appreciated at its full value 
— as marking the vital transition from ancient to 
modern, from empirical to scientific- but this need 
not surprise us much. The portolani. as has been 
well said, never had for their object to provide a 
popular or fashionable amusement ; they were not 
drawn to illustrate the works of classical authors or 
learned prelates; still less did they illustrate the 
legends and dreams of chivalry and historical 
romance ; they were seldom drawn by learned men ; 
and small enough in return was the acknowledgment 
which the learned but too often made them, when 
the great geographical compilers of the Renaissance 
and Reformation times incorporated the earlier 
coast-charts in grander and more ambitious works. 

Unquestionably, how'ever, it is in maps of the^ 
portolano type that we must look for Prince Henry’s 
primary geographical teachers, though the influence 
of books and even of the older theoretical designs 
in cartography-must not be forgotten. Therefore, 
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to understand his position — to realise what he had 
to draw from — we must briefly describe the chief 
designs which it was possible for him to consult 
for his scientific purposes, for his Ptolemaic am- 
bition, ^lopOwaaL Tov ap‘)(aLOv Triva/ca. 

(1) The “Carte Pisane” of the latest thirteenth 
or earliest fourteenth century is probably only a 
copy of an earlier work, though now itself our 
earliest example of the portolano type. 'fhe 
Mediterranean on this example (as well as the 
Black Sea, where it has survived injury) shows 
the new scientific or surveying method, but the 
Atlantic coasts of Spain and P'rancc!, and still more 
the shore-lines of Britain, are of a different and 
inferior character. I'his alone points to an earli(!r 
date than, e.^., the works of Vesconte and Dulcert. 
In West Africa only a part of the Maroccan 
coast now remains. 

(2) The Map of Giovanni di Carignano,^ of c. 
1300?- 1 3 10, though much damaged, shows the Black 
Sea and Britain with contours differing somewhat 
from the ordinary portolan ; and the same is notice- 
able in the Baltic. The West African coast does not 
extend to Cape Non. Another work by Carignano, 
of c. 1306, “specially referring to Central Asia,” is 
said to exist, but its present position is unknown. 

• (3) A portolan of the early fourteenth(,?) century, 
belonging to Professor Tammar Luxoro, of Genoa, 


‘ Signed “ Johannes presbyter, rector Sancti Marci de Porta 
Janue me fecit.” A priest answering to this description Nourished 
in Genoa, 1306-1344 ; this may have been a younger relative. 
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in 1882, and usually called after him, is believed 
by Nordenskjold to be a “slightly altered copy of 
the normal portolano in its original form.” In 
N.W. Africa it only gives us the shore-line as 
far as Salle, with a series of names, beginning at 
Arzilla.^ 

(4) Marino Sanudo the Elder, to his work, Liber 
Secretorum fuielium Cruets, written between 1306 
and 1321, added an atlas of ten maps. Among 
these, i-v form an ordinary portolano, corresponding 
especially with Vesconte’s work," but giving us no 
special information upon Africa ; while No. vi is the 
famous map of the world often reproduced. Here a 
thoroughly conventional Africa is laid down, of the 
“Strabonian” or “Macrobian” type: its length, from 
east to west, traversed by the Negro Nile from near 
the Mountains of the Moon to the Atlantic, is equal 
to fully twice the breadth from north to south. The 
deep inlet in the West African coast penetrating 
east to a “ Regio vii Montium” immediately south 
of the Negro Nile, is a prototype of the similar 
feature in Fra Mauro, and is perhaps only an exag- 
geration of the Sinus Hesperius of Ptolemy. This 
map was probably known to Prince Henry, like 
the book it accompanied, which contained many 
important particulars of fourteenth-century trade 
and navigation. The Mappemonde is a compro- 
mise between, or combination of, the portolano and 

^ No Atlantic islands exist on the Tammar I.uxoro portolan. 

2 Konrad Kretschmer believes Sanudo’s maps to have been 
draughted entirely or principally by Vesconte. 
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the Mediaeval theoretical map, and is quite a land- 
mark in the history of cartography. 

(5) Pietro Vesconte of Genoa has left three or four 
works executed between 1311 and 1321, and still 
extant, viz. : (a) Of 1311, which lacks the Western 
Mediterranean and West Africa, what remains 
giving us a normal portolano” of the Levant 
and Black Sea. (/5) Of 1318, depicting the entire 
Mediterranean, etc., with the Atlantic, North Sea 
coasts of Europe (in ten plates), and West Africa 
as far as “ Mogador.” (7) Of 1318 (in six maps), 
which for our purposes need not be discriminated 
from (/3) ; and lastly (^) Of 1320, a map of the 
world, with plans of cities, a special chart of Palestine, 
etc. The Mappe Monde, which principally concerns 
us here, is extremely like Sanudo’s, and is perhaps 
the work of the same artist — Vesconte himself. 
Another work, of 1321, by Vesconte, is mentioned in 
Santarem,^ but its whereabouts is now unknown. 

Once more a work of 1327, signed “ Perrinus 
Vesconte fecit. . . . mcccxxvh in Veneciis” is con- 
jectured to be only another “normal-portolan” by 
Pietro Vesconte. 

(6) Angelino Dulcert, a Catalan, composed in 
August 1339, in Majorca (“ in civitate Majori- 
carum ”) a portolan of great merit. Dulcert’s Baltic 
■somewhat resembles Carignano’s, but with more 
numerous legends. A star (“ the Star in the 
East**) placed by this draughtsman south of the 


^ Essai sur r Histoirt de la Cosmographies i, 272, ed. of 1849. 
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Caspian is copied, or at least paralleled, in the 
Atlas Catalan of 1375 (No. 9, p. cxxvi), in the 
Andrea Bianco of 1436. and in the Borgian map 
of 1430-50, as well as in the Anonymous Catalan 
planisphere hereafter noticed (No. 14, p. cxxviii^. 
Dulcert’s Africa probably served in some respects 
as a prototype for the Catalan Atlas of 1375, 
and Prince Henry may have studied the Conti- 
nent in one or other of these delineations, which 
are among the most complete pictures of the 
Sahara coasts and Sudan interior coming down 
from any period before that of his voyages. Some 
of the Canaries are marked in about their right 
position, with Lan^arote showing the Cross of 
Genoa, and Fuerteventura to the south, while 
almost in the latitude of Ceuta appear ‘‘Canaria,’^ 
St. Brandans Isle, etc. On the mainland a long 
stretch of shore-line is given beyond Cape Non 
or Nun, but it is drawn very conventionally in a 
S.S.F. direction, with seven names,* or titles, and 
an inscription of two lines, the whole seeming to 
show pretty clearly that the draughtsman knew 
nothing at first hand of the coast between Non and 
Boyador, but was led to conjecture a continuation 
of the Desert Littoral. In the Interior, the Atlas 
range, the large seated figure of a king with 
sceptre, and most of the towns depicted on emi- 
nences, reappear with slight alterations in the Atlas 
Catalan ; which, however, adds many details. 


* One being merely “Plagae Arenae.’ 
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(7) Next comes the most famous, and perhaps in 
some respects the most advanced, specimen of the 
early portolani : that usually quoted as the Medicean 
or Laurentian Portolan of 1351 (“Atlante Mediceo," 
or - Portolano Laurenziano - Gaddiano”). 1 he 
author was anonymous, but almost certainly a 
Genoese, and his work consists of eiqht ])lates, or 
tables. The second of these is the Mappe Monde, 
which is the only one that need Ite noticed here. 
The Africa of this map, taken as a whole, is drawn 
with a nearer approach to >>eneral correctness than 
on any chart anterior to the voyage of H. l^iaz 
in i486 both the Guinea coast to the Camaroons, 
and the southern projection ol the Continent, are 
extraordinarily well conceived for the time. No 
details or names are inserted on the W. African 
mainland shore beyond Cai)e Ifojador and the 
River of Gold-“ Palolus."^ In this it is similar 
to the Pizigani map of 

(8) Francisco Pizigano, of Venice, 13 ^ 7 "*.)/ a* 
aided by his brother Marco, executed two famous 
works still extant ; (“) In 1367, a large chart conv 
prising a good deal beyond the normal portolano s 
Mediterranean and Black Sea ; e-g-, 

Scandinavian Peninsula, the Baltic, the Caspian, etc. 


• 1 See Azurara, Hakluyt Soc. ed., vol. i. Reproduction at end, 
.jjjj j 2 For Pactolus (?). 

A considerable knowledge of the Atlantic Islands is also 
shown, sixteen names being given. This numlxir, however, is 
less than we have in the Cottosfimunta of slightly earlier date, 

r-i33oP)-' 
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It is signed, “mccclxvii, Hoc opus compoxuid 
Franciscus Pizigano Veneciar et domnus InVenexia 
meffecit Marcus die xii Decembris.” (/8) In 
1373, a normal portolano, signed “mccclxxiii a 
die viii de zugno Francischo Pisigany Venician 
in‘Venexia me fecit.” The N.W. Africa of these 
two maps shows no advance on the Laurentian 
Portolano. 

(9) The Atlas Catalan of 1375 is said to have been 
executed for Charles V of France, in whose library 
it was entered with the title. “ Une quarte de mer en 
tableaux faicte par maniere de lines tables, painte et 
histoir^e, figuree et escripte, et fermant a quatre 
fermoners de cuivre.” It is in six plates, the last 
four of which compose a mappe monde — “ the most 
comprehensive cartographic work of the fourteenth 
century, especially rich in legends, and showing us 
the normal portolan, for shore-lines, blended with 
the theoretical map, for the interiors of countries, 
all designed on the most elaborate scale. The 
West African coast on this example is brought 
down to, and a little beyond, Cajie Bojador, sou*th- 
west of which appear the Catalan explorers of 
1346* in their boat, with an inscription.® Begin- 
ning with Arzilla, and continuing south, we have 
besides the recognisable Sall^, Cantin, Mogador, 
and No[nj, 35 other names before we reach Cavo 
de Buyet(e)der, after which we have only the 


^ Jay me Ferrer, etc, 

“ Quoted and discussed above, pp. Ixiii-lxiv, 
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legend Danom,” and the conclusion, “Cap de 
Finister(r)a occidental de Affricha.*’^ More atten- 
tion is given to the interior of North Africa in 
this design than in any other map of the fourteenth 
century. 

(lo) Guglielmo Soleri, of Majorca, between r. 1380 
and 1385, executed two designs of some value, both 
“ normal-portolans (a) is undated, probably exe- 
cuted about 1380, and signed “ Guill’mo Soleri civis 
Majoricarum me ficit.” {^) is inscribed “ Guillmus 
Solerii civis Majoricarum me fecit anno mccclxxxv.” 

In { 0 ) West Africa has a fairly good extension, 
a little beyond the latitude of the Canaries, where 
the rough and torn southern edge of the map cuts 
across all.- 

(i i) Next in order comes an anonymous Atlas of 
1384 (?) in six sheets, usually called, after two of its 
possessors, the Pinelli-Walckenaer Portolano. It is 
probably a Genoese work. Its West Africa ex- 
tends about as fir as (or a little beyond) the Soleri 
1385, to what is apparently Cape Pojador, 
slightly south of the Canaries. Ten names occur 
beyond C. Non, among them Cavo de Sablon 
and Enbueder.^ The little harbour existing to 
the south of Bojador seems indicated here. 


* ' NaiiiCS are given to twenty-seven islands in the Atlantic, 
among them St. Brandan’s isle, most of the Canaries, the whole 
Madeira group and several of the Azores. 

- The Soleri of 1380 gives twenty Atlantic islands ; nineteen 
appear in the Soleri of 1385 (some legendary). In neiUier is 
any addition made to earlier lists. ^ Bojador ? 
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(12) And now, coming to the fifteenth century, 
we have first the “Combitis” Portolan of c, 1410 — 
an anonymous work, but inscribed Hace tabula ex 
testamento dojnini Nicolai de Combitis devenit in 
Monasterio Cartusiae florentinae.” This is, in some 
respects, closely similar to the Vesconte of 1318. 

(13) Another cartographer of the early fifteenth 
century is Cristoforo Ikiondelmonte — otherwise 
Knsenius — whose “Description of the Cyclades” is 
accompanied by ma|)s ; who was the author of 
an important graduated chart of the North of 
Kurope ; and who also left a roughly-sketched 
mapp(!-monde perhaps a copy of a much older 
work which may conceivably have been known to 
Prince Henry and have encouraged his explora- 
tions. This shows an Africa somewhat similar in 
contour to Fra Mauro’s of 1457-9, but almost 
without names.' 

( 14) I-ast among these works of the “ Preparatory 
Time,” we may take an anonymous Catalan plani- 
sphere of the early fifteenth century (in the National 
Library of Florence) closely resembling the great 
Atlas of 1375. 

'Phis completes the list of important maps for 
the period immediately preceding the new Por- 
tuguese discoveries, and shows us the most likely 


1 Reproduced in Nordenskjotd, Periplus^ 1 1 1, and labelled only 
“before 1481.’' The only name on the West African mainland 
is well down S.W., “ India [portus ?] pbls fons.’^ The deep indent 
on the middle of the \V. African coast, noticed in several other 
maps and ^ven in Fra Mauro, appears here on a great scale* 
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examples of cartography for Prince Henry’s study. 
Some of these he may have owned ; many of 
them he probably inspected in person or by 
deputy. 

It is probable enough that he was acquainted with 
some of the pre-scientific or “theoretical” designs, 
such as those of the “ Beatus ” type from the eighth 
and subsequent centuries ; those which are to be 
found illustrating manuscripts of Sallust, Higden, 
Matthew Paris, .St. Jerome, or Macrobius’ Com- 
mentary on the “ Dream of Scipio and those of 
Arabic geographers like Edrisi' — to name only a 
few examples but he can hardly have derived 
much assistance from them, d'he great thirteenth 
century wheel-map pictures — as, for instance, those 
we know as the Hereford or Ebstorf Mappe- 
riiondes — expressed the very antithesis of his 
spirit ; and the same must be said of the greater 
part of the Mediaeval cartography before the 
appearance of the portolani. 

From certain books of travel, such as those of 
Carpini, Rubruquis, Odoric, Pegolotti, or Marco 
Polo, he may, however, have received great assist- 
ance. The merchants and missionaries who opened 
so much of Asia to the knowledge of li^urope during 
the Crusading period, furnished the most direct 
stimulus for the discovery of a direct ocean route to 
the treasures of the East. And to find such a route 
by the circumnavigation of Africa was, as we have 


' Twelfth century. 


k 
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suggested before, one of the primary objects of the 
Infant’s life and work. 

But, in addition to the Maps of his predecessors, 
the Infant was almost certainly acquainted with some 
of the chief cartographical works of his own time, 
falling within the period of his exploring activity, and 
we must finisli this brief survey with some notice of 
these. Continuing the catalogue, we have 

(15) A map by Mecia de Viladestes of 1413. 
This is a Catalan portolano, signed “ Mecia de 
Viladestes me fecit in ano 1413,” and is noticeable 
as containing a reference to the voyage of Jayme 
Ferrer in 1346, similar to that on the great Catalan 
atlas of 1375.^ 

(16) Four, or possibly five, specimens of Jacobus 
Giroldis’ draughtsmanship belonging to the years 
1422-1446, viz., (a) a Mediterranean portolan of 
1422, signed “ Mccccxxii mense Junii die primo 
Jachobus de Giroldis Veneciis me fecit ( 0 ) a 
Portolan atlas in six sheets, of a.d. 1426, thought 
by .some to resemble the w'ork of Andrea Bianco in 
river-markings, legends, etc. This work possesses 
a distance-scale, but no graduation for latitude. It 
is inscribed, “Jachobus de Ziraldis [Ziroldis.^J de 
Veneciis me fecit. . . . mccccxxvi.” The West 
Africa of this work ends at Bojador (“Buider”), 
and gives us thirty-nine names between Arzilla aj|id 


' A work l)y the same author, of 1457, is said to be at the 
Carthusian Monastery of Segorbe, near Valencia, but it is not yet 
fully identified, and is supposed by some to be the same as that 
just noticed. 
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this point. Its nomenclature here is very similar 
to, though somewhat less full than, that of the 
Catalan atlas (1375).^ Besides these two works, 
Giroldis has left others of less importance, viz., 
(y), a Portolan atlas of 1443, consisting of six maps ; 
(8), a Portolan atlas, also of six maps, dated 1446; 

a Portolano, unsigned, in the Bibliotheca Am- 
brosiana at Florence, which is perhaps his work. 

Passing by the (for our purposes) less important 
Portolans of Battista Bechariiis, or Ik^ccario, of 
Gemoa, executed in 1426 and 1435 ; of Pranciscodc 
Cesani of Venice (1421), of Claudius Clavus- (1427), 
of Cholla de Briaticho (1430), there are only about 
ten maps or atlases belonging to this period which 
have still to be noticed, and which with some proba- 
bility may be connected with the work of Prince 
Henry. 

These are — not counting the lost map brought 
back by I). Pedro from Venice in 1428, — 

(17) The Atlas of i435-i445» Cratiosus Ben- 
incasa, of Ancona. 

(18) The so-called Andrea Bianco of 1436. 

(19) The Andrea Bianco of 1448. 

(20) The Portolano of 1434-39 by Gabriele de 
Valsecca, of Majorca, together with one of 1447 by 
the same draughtsman. 

^ The same is the case with the Atlantic Islands ; but though 
giving us fewer actual isles, it supplies more names to points 
therein — thirty-two in all. 

“ An important chart for N. European cartography, and for the 
fact that it is one of the earliest graduated non-Ptoleniaic maps. 

k 2 
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(21) The anonymous planisphere of 1447. 

(22) The planispheres of 1448 and 1452, by Gio- 
vanni Leardo (Leardus), of Venice. 

(23) The planisphere of 1455, by Bartolommeo 
Pareto, of Genoa ; and 

(24) The planisphere of 1457-9, by P'ra Mauro of 
the Camaldolese Convent of Murano, in Venice. 

As to these, we need only remark : 

No. (17) is the earliest known work of Gracioso 
Benincasa, consists of sixty-two maps, and belongs to 
a MS. giving sailing directions, etc. Its West Africa 
does not call for special remark, though the later 
discoveries of Prince Henry’s lifetime are admirably 
illustrated in the same draughtsman’s work of 1468, 
1471, etc. 

No. ( [ 8) consists of ten maps, including a graduated 
Ptolemaic mappe-monde, and a circular world-maj). 
somewhat resembling Vesconte, probably copied and 
re-edited from a very early portolan, with a certain 
theoretical extension.^ The original of this is sup- 
posed by some to have been a late thirteenth- 
century work ; its West African names and detailed 
charting end at Cape Non— an incredibly back- 
ward point for the time of revision, viz., a.d. 1436. 
A ship is, however, depicted in full sail far down the 
west coast “ of a Continent whose general shape is 

^ Sec Hakluyt Soc. ed, vol. i, Map No. 4 at end of 

volume. 

» Is this an addition of the Editor to bring it up to date? 
The reviser must, however, have added very largely to this 
map; e.g., both Russia and Turkey (?), as here depicted, do not 
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conceived as “ Strabonian” or “ Macrobian/’ with its 
length from east to west, and consequently possessing 
a long southern shore. The Negro Nile flows 
straight from Babylon or Cairo, into the Atlantic, 
near (but north of) the picture labelled Rex de 
Maroco. The western Mediterranean, Adriatic 
and Aigaean, as well as the Black Sea and 
Caspian, are poorly drawn, and suggest an early 
and crude type of |3ortolan. 

No. (19), signed “ Andrea Biancho venician comito 
di galia mi fexe a Londra mccccxwxvih,” was 
probably (executed witli a special view of illustrating 
the discoveries of the Portuguese along West Africa, 
and contains the enigmatical inscription in the 
S.W,, which some have construed into a Portu- 
guese discovery of South America about this timc.^ 
Besides the interest of this controversy, and of the 
fact that it was one of the first scientific maps 
drawn in England, this chart gives us in West 
Africa some of the earliest indications of the new 
Portuguese discoveries. Thus, beyond Cape 
Bojador, or Buyedor, we have on the mainland 
shore-line twenty-seven names reaching to Cape 
Roxo or Rosso, and including Rio d’Oro, Porto 


correspond at all to the late thirteenth century, but agree better 
with the fifteenth; though for 1436 Russia seems unduly magni- 
fied. Imperium Tartarorum appears immediately north of the 
Sea of Azov. The Moslem prince near the Dosphorus is pro- 
bably meant for the Ottoman Sultan. 

^ See pp. ciii-cvi. 
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do Cavalleiro (“ Pro Chavalero”), the Port of Gale 
(“Pedra dc Gala’), Cape Branco, Cape St. Anne, 
and Cape Verde. 

This example has often been spoken of as the 
earliest map-rei^ister of Prince Henry’s discoveries, 
but herein it must yield to 

No. (20), the Valsecca (Vallesecha) of 1434-9, 
which mentions the discoveries of Diego de Sevill 
in the Azores in 1427,' and maps the north-west coast 
of Africa scientifically to Cape Bojador (Bujeteder) 
and “theoretically” for some way beyond. 

No. (21), of 1447, inscribed, “. . Vera cosmo- 
graphorum cum marine accordata terra, quorundam 
frivolis narrationibus rejectis micccxlvh,” denotes, 
as Nordenskjold points out, not any connection with 
Marinus of I'yre (by means of a since lost MwS., 
or otherwise), but merely the author’s purpose, 
viz., “ to present here a picture of the world, 
according to the conception of learned cosmo- 
graphers, adfipted to or grouped round a skipper- 
chart or portolan of the Inner Sea.” 

West Africa, in this chart, does not present 
anything specially noteworthy. 

No. (22). Similar in purpose to No. (8) are both 
the Leardo Maps of 1448 and 1452, which in detail 
are somewhat similar to the Bianco of 1436. 

The West African coast of these Designs doXis 
not call for special notice. 

No. (23), of 1455, signed “Presbiter Bartolomeus 


' Sec p. cxiv of this Introduction. 
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dc Pareto civis Janue .... composuit . . . . 
MCCCCLV. in Janua,’* is not of high value for its 
date, and shows no evidence of correspondence 
with Prince Henry’s work. The West Africa of 
this design need not be specially noticed here. 

No. (24), the most famous of the whole series, is 
more fully noticed on pp. cxl-cxliv. Fra Mauro 
was, perhaps, helped by Cadamosto among others. 
It is noteworthy that the Doge Foscarini, in the 
letter quoted below, pp. cxbcxli, couples the success 
of Cadamosto and the w^ork of P*ra Mauro, as 
two things which should induce Prince Henry to 
persevere.^ 

A new mappemonde,“ discovered by Kretschmer 
in the Vatican Library, and noticed in his mono- 
graph of 1891, is of 1448 ; while under date of 1444, 
Santarem refers to a “ Portolan portugais inedit,” 
which is not further knowai. 

These were the work.s^ which in cartography bore 

^ See Major, Henry Navigator ^ p. 312. 

- The “ Walsperger,” Eine nene mitielalterliche Welikarte. 

On all these maps, see especially G. Uzielli and P. Amat di 
S. Filippo, Studi biographici e bibliographici suUa storia della 
Geografia in Italia, ii, Mappaniundi, etc., dei secoli xiii-xvii, Roma, 
i882~cspecially pp. 49, 52, 54, 55, 57-8, 60, 62, 64, 66, 72-3, 
230-1; ’rhcobald Fischer, Sammluttg Mittelliltcrliclier Weltund 
See-karten, Venice, 1886, pp. iii, 117-9, ^27, 150-5, 207-213, 
220; Santarem, Atlas, 1849; Santarem, Essai sur Thistoire de la 
Cosmographie, etc., 1849-52 j Santarem, Notices sur plusieurs 
Monuments geographiques du moyen age, etc. (Bull. Soc. Geog., 

3 * s^rie, vii, Paris, 1847), especially pp. 289, 295 ; Santarem, 
Recherches sur la priorite des dccouvertes portugaises, 1842; 
C. Desimoni and L. 'P. Belgrano, ^^Atlante . . posseduto dal 
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most closely upon the Infant’s explorations; and 
we may here summarise the evidence of the same 
as to the advance of knowledge along the West 
African coast and among the Atlantic Islands. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, as 
we have seen, there is no cartographical evidence 
of knowledge extending far beyond the Straits of 
Gibraltar — either down the mainland shore or 


Prof. Ttiwmar Luxoro . in Atti delia societa ligitre di storia 
patria^ v, (lunoa, 1S67; K. Kretschmer, Marino Saniido der 
A/iere^ in Zeitschrift d. Ges. f Prdkunde, Berlin, xxvi, 1891 ; 
H. Simonsleld, in Ncues Archiv fur altere dettlsche Geschichiskunde^ 
vii, especially pp. 43, etc., Hannover, t88i ; K. T. Hamy, La 
mappemonde d’Angeiino Dukert (Bull. Ocog. Hist, et Descr., 
1886-7); ibid., Les origines de la Cartographie dc V Europe 
Scptenirionak^ 1888; ibid., Cresqnes lo Juheu,^ note sur un 
gcographe jti if Catalan de la fin du xivl' siecle, 1891 ; Jomard, 
Atlas Monuments de la Gcographe'^ 1862; Choix de Docu- 
ments Geograpliiqucs conserves a la Bibl''**^^ Nat^^\ especially 
]). 4, Paris, 1S83 ; Biichon and 'lastii, Notices et Extraits des 
MSS. dc la Bibliolheque du Roi^ xiv, 2nd partie, Paris, 1841, 
especially p. 67 ; (I. Marcel, Recueil des PortolanSy Paris, 1886; 
Honirnairc de Hell, in Bulletin de la Soc. de Geog.y 3^ serie, vii, 
Paris, 1847, P- 302 ; M. A. P, d’Avezac (-Malaya) . Notice 
sur un Atlas de la BihlA''^ Walckefiaer^ (Bull. Soc. Heog., 
3^ serie, viii, Pari.s, 1847, c.specially p. 142, etc.; P. Matkovic, 
in Mtitheilungen der K. K. Geog. Gesellsck.y vi, p. 83, etc., 
Vienna, 1862 ; Cortambert, Introduction d Atlas .... par feu 
M. Jomard (Bull. Soc. Geog.), 6*' .serie, xviii, Paris, 1879, P- 74 i 
R. H. Major, Henry the Navigatory London, 1868; Notice des 
objets exposes dans la section de Ghgraphky Paris, 1889 (Ex- 
position), especially p. 14; Lelewel, Geographic de Moyen AgCy 
especially pp. 167-184, Brussels, 1857; Placido Zurla, 

II Mappamundo di Fra Mauro CamaldolesCy Venice, 1806; 
A. E. Nordcn.skjbld, Facsimile AtlaSy Stockholm, 1886; PeripluSy 
Stockholm, 1897. 
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among the Islands in the Ocean. But on Dulcert s 
Portolan of 1 339, and on other productions of the 
same epoch, such as the Conosqimiento of about 
1330, we meet with some of the Islands, and with 
the Continental coast as far as Bojador. Thus, 
in the Conosc^imiento and the Iwaurentian Portolano 
of 1351, “the most important of the Azores, the 
Madeira group, and the Canary Islands, are denoted 
by the names they still bear,” or by the prototypes 
of these names.^ The same Medicean or Laurentian 
map of 1351, the Pizzigani of 1 367- 1373, the Catalan'*^ 
of 1375, and others, “bear inscriptions even beyond 
C. Bojador’’ — inscriptions, however, which do not in 
their scattered and half-fabulous character give any 
decisive evidence of actual exploration to the south 
of this point before Henry’s time.® Moreover, the 
shape of Africa in the “Atlante Mediceo” of 1351,^ 
suggests — though it can hardly be said to prove — 
actual observations far beyond Cape Bojador made 
by the crews of storm-driven or India-seeking ships. 
But, after all, the map knowledge shown of Africa 
to the south of latitude N. was so incomplete 
and so vague — perhaps even in the Laurentian 
^ortolan the engrafting of a great theory on a tiny 
plant of fact — that the claim of first discovery in 


^ E. Legnamc for Madeira, “ The Isle of Wood.” 

2 We must note that the ship of the Catalan explorers, with 
the accompanying legend commemorative of the expedition of 
1346, is depicted in this map as well to the south of Bojador. 

^ Though Nordenskjdld seems to think otherwise. 

Sec Azurara^ vol. i, Plate i, at end of volume. 
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more southern regions cannot well be refused to 
Gil Eannes, Dinis Diaz, Cadamosto, and the other 
explorers of the Infant’s school. 

On the other hand, all the Atlantic groups, except 
the Cape Verdes and some of the Azores, were 
evidently known in whole or part to some of the 
fourteenth-century navigators and draughtsmen. 

A good deal of hearsay knowledge about the 
interior of Africa is also indicated, as we have seen, 
in some of these maps, especially the Dulcert of 
1339, and the Catalan of 1375; and in this con- 
nection we must refer to what has been said upon 
the trade-routes of North Africa; but these elaborate 
pictures of mountain ranges, Moslem kings, traders 
with their camels, and towns on eminences, have 
little more pretence to scientific accuracy than the 
Negro Nile of so many old geographers, which is 
probably a mistaken combination of the real but 
separate courses of the Benue, the Niger, and the 
Senegal. 

Once more w'e have seen that the first tw^o 
portolani plainly influenced by Prince Henry’s 
discoveries are the Valsecca^ of 1434-9 and the 
1448 map of Andrea Bianco, drawn in London; 
and that the 1436 Bianco is probably a copy 


^ The Valsecca Map delineates the West African coast to Cap? 
Bojador (C. de Biijetcder). Beyond this the outline of the coast 
is “ suggested” for a distance about as great as from the Straits to 
Bojador, but with no names or legends except “ Plagens 
arenosas,” “Tarafal,” “Bujeteder,” and at the extreme south, 
“Tisilgame.” 
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of a thirteenth-century work, showing no clear 
evidence of the new explorations. As to the 
Bianco of 1448, we may here add a word to what 
has been already said. On this example we find the 
west coast of Africa end suddenly with Cape Rosso, 
or Roxo, immediately south of 0^4)0 Verde, and 
“from this point the coast is drawn straight east- 
ward ill a style which indicates that the country 
beyond is unknown the “outline of this southern 
shore of Africa being delineated according to the 
maps of the Macrobius type.” 'I'he work of 1448 
is frequently copied in following years ; as, for 
example, on several designs of Gratiosus Benincasa 
(1435 to 1482), wherein the w^est coast of Africa, 
from Ceuta to Cape Verde, “has th(i same con- 
tours and the same names.”’ All of these charts 
are believed by Nordenskjiild to be copies of the 
same Portuguese original. On the other hand, 
“ Benincasa’s Atlas of 1471 is widely divergent as 
regards the legends, and extends much further 
south.*^ It reproduces the discoveries along the 
coast down to Pedro de Sintra’s voyage of 1462-3, 
and seems in part to be based on direct information 
from Cadamosto.”^ 

^ ^ This is especially true of the Benincasa of 14^7* Norden- 
skjold gives twenty-eight parallel names from this and the Bianco 
of 1448 between Bojador and Capes V'^erde and Rosso. 

To Rio de Palmeri, immediately beyond Cape St. Anne. 

This may be seen, as Nordenskjold suggests (Periplus^ p. 127), 
by comparing the names on the lower part of Benincasa s West 
Africa with the following names occurring in Cadamosto s account 
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Lastly, a more special notice must be taken of the 
great map of Fra Mauro, 1457-9. 

In this undertaking* Andrea Bianco is said to have 
assisted, and the work was (either originally or in 
copy) executed for the Portuguese Government, 
and assisted by the same. King Affonso V supplied 
the draughtsmen with charts on which the recent 
discoveries of Prince Henry’s seamen were laid 
down. Payment was liberal (12 to 15 sous a day 
to every one of the common artisans and copyists); 
and the Doge Francesco F\)scarini, “when he 
witnessed the plan and the beginning of Mauro’s 
work,” trusted that Prince Henry would find therein 
fresh reasons for pressing on his explorations. The 
completed mappemonde was sent to Portugal, in 
charge of Stefano Trevigiano, on April 24th, 1459. 
This was based, perhaps, in part on the map, or 
maps, illustrating the voyages of Marco Polo, in the 
Doges’ Palace in Venice, apparently on one of the 
•walls of the Sala della Scudo. The “Polo” portions 
of the New Design were, however, chiefly in the Far 

of l)e Sintra’s voyage : Rio di Besegue, Capo di Verga, Capo di 
Sagres, Rio di San Vicenzo, Rio Verde, ("ape Liedo, Fiume rosso, 
Capo rosso, Isola rossa, Rio di .Santa Maria della nave, Isola di 
Scanni, Capo di .Santa Anna, Fiume della palme, Rio dc Fiume, 
Capo di monte, C'apo Cortesi, Bosco di Santa Maria. Beninoasa, 
however, appears to have access to other sources besides Cada» 
niosto, as many of his names are not found in the latter. 

' See Ziirla, 11 Mappamondo di Fra Mauro^ Venezia, 1806, 
p. 62; Humboldt’s Untersuchun^ett^ i, p. 274 ; Ongania 

and Santarem’s Reproductions of the Map itself ; Nordcnskjold’s 
Periplus^ i27'8. 
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East. In N. W. Africa, Cape Verde and Cape Rosso 
are marked, and near the S. W. coast of the Continent 
is a long inscription about the Portuguese voyages, 
stating that the latter “here gave new names to rivers, 
bays, harbours, etc., and that they made new charts, 
of which he (Fra Mauro) had had many in his posses- 
sion.” At the extreme south point of Africa is the 
name “ Diab,” with a legend telling how an Indian 
junk was said to have been storm-driven to this 
point in about 1420, and (without reaching land) to 
have sailed further westward for 2,000 miles during 
forty days. After this the Indians turned back, and 
after seventy days’ sail, returned to Cavo di Diab, 
where they found on shore a huge bird’s egg, as 
large as a barrel.^ Fra Mauro had also himself 
spoken with a trustworthy person, who said that he 
had sailed from India past Sofala to “ Garbin,” 
a place located in the middle of the west coast 
of Africa close to “ Dafur.” “P'undan,” again, a 
little south of Cape Rosso, may represent some 
Portuguese coast-name which has not elsewhere 
survived. 

Yet, apart from these references, there is but 
little evidence of the new discoveries forthcoming, 
and, from a critical point of view, PVa Mauro’s 
planisphere is somewhat disappointing. True it 
i^ in certain regions (its Mediterranean and Black 
Sea, for instance), of the portolano type, but in the 
more, outlying parts of the world, and even in much 


Egg of the Rukh, or Hoc ? 
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of Africa, it is far more similar to one of the old 
Macrol)ius type of wheel-maps (continued in such 
fifteenth-century specimens^ as the “ Borgian” de- 
sign of c. 1430), than to a specimen of enlightened 
cartogra[)hy like the “ Laurentian ’ example of 1351. 
The traditional centre at Jerusalem is not taken, 
but a [)oint slightly north of Babylon senses instead. 
In Africa numerous tribes and cities are marked 
even bc^ycRid the Equator, in regions inscribed as 
‘‘ Inhabitabiles propter calorem;” but the general 
shape of the west coast is hardly satisfactory. Fra 
Mauro knows nothing of the great bend of the 
Guinea coast ; N.W. Africa appears not as a great 
projection, but only as a gently-sloping shoulder of 
land; Cape Verde is not the westernmost point of 
the Continent. I'his position is given to the tradi- 
tional “Promontory of Seven Mountains” (north of 
the Western Nile), which we have met with in earlier 
examples. I o the south of the Green Cape appears 
a long and narrow inlet of sea,‘^ which can hardly be 
supposed to represent in any way the South coast of 
Guinea from Sierra Leone to Benin, but perhaps 
is a combination and exaggeration of the great estu- 
aries so recently visited by Henry’s seamen — the 
Gambia, the Casamansci, the Rio Grande or Geba, 


^ (^p. also the elliptical Florentine example of 1447 (Norden- 
skjold, Facsimile Atlas, 116), or Leardus’ Mappe-niondes of 1448 
and 1452 {ibid. 61). 

“Sinus Kthiopicus:” very similar to that depicted on the 
Leardus of 1448. Qn the southern side of this is “ Fundan.” 
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and others. The Western or Negro Nile is drawn 
as flowing straight from Meroe in Nubia to the 
Atlantic, passing through a great swamp (Lake 
Chad.J^), an elongated piece of open water in the 
country of Melli (the Middle Niger in flood ?), and 
the course of the Senegal. South of Cape Roxo, 
the coast, trending gradually south east, exhibits 
a very broken contour and is fringed with many 
islands -evidence only too certain that the draughts- 
man is working by the light of imagination. Finally, 
although Africa is rightly conceived as on the 
whole projecting into the Southern Ocean, and 
having its length or greatest dimension from south 
to north rather than from east to west, it is 
greatly twisted out of shape by the inclination S.E., 
which bends round its southmost point almost to 
the longitude of Guzerat.‘ The general size of the 
Continent, however, is more accurately guessed* than 
on most maps of this or earlier time. Here Fra 
Mauro is nearer the truth even than the Laurentian 
Portolano of 1351, so far superior to the work of 
1457-9 many respects. Parallels of latitude and 
meridians of longitude are not indicated in the 
Camaldolese mappe-monde, which has been some- 
times referred to as '‘an immeasurable advance on 
all earlier cartography;” and the importance of this 


^ Perhaps a Ptolemaic concession. 

* Still more is this the case with Asia, where Fra Mauro is in 
some ways more satisfactory than anywhere else, and contrasts 
well even with the “ Harlcian” or Dieppe Map of <*. 1536, and 
many other similar works. 
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famous design, as an index to current geographical 
ideas, and as a world-picture of great size and magni- 
ficence, possessing in its time considerable official 
importance, must not lead us to take it as an example 
of cartographical perfection. 

The use of the magnetic needle is essentially 
connected with the portolan type of map; this 
instrument was well known to Prince Henry’s sailors, 
and is referred to by the Infant himself as being, 
like the sailing chart, a necessity for navigators.^ 
But it could hardly come into general employment 
till men reached beyond the mediaeval stage of a 
magnetic needle enclosed in a tube so as to float 
on water. 

In the Discovery of the Compass four stages 
may be distinguished : 

(1) The discovery of a species of stone with polar- 
magnetic qualities, Le., with the power of attracting 
iron. 

(2) The discovery that steel or hardened iron 
could be made polar-magnetic by rubbing it with a 
lode-stone. 

(3) The discovery that the magnet (or magnetised 
iron) possessed the quality of definite direction, one 
of its poles always indicating the north, if it were 
so supported or suspended that it could move freely. 

(4) The discovery of using the magnetised iron 
needle as a compass. 


^ Amrara^ ch, ix. 
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The first dates from a high antiquity, and is 
noticed by Plato, Theophrastus, Pliny, Ptolemy, 
Claudian, and many writers of the Mediaeval as well 
as of the Classical period. The subsequent advances 
we cannot date, for Europe, earlier than the twelfth 
century ; when Alexander Neckam and Guyot de 
Provins {c, 1190-1200) show us that some investiga- 
tors had advanced as far as the third of the stages 
above recounted. 

It is now generally understood that magnetic cars, 
“based on the same principle as the compass,” were 
used in China much earlier than this. The Melleno- 
Roman world of antiquity, in describing the magnet, 
only dwelt on its attraction for iron, and did not 
notice its power of indicating the poles ; whereas 
the Celestials were aware in the first place of th(^ 
communication of magnetic fluid to iron, and in the 
second place of the mysterious power of iron so 
magnetized, as early as about a . d . 120. The 
earliest use of the water-compass in China is fixed 
by Klaproth at a . d . i 11 1-17; and as to the mag- 
netic figures or magnetic cars with which in earlier 
times Chinese junks saiUid to the south of Asia, 
and Chinese travellers made their way across the 
plains and mountains to the west of their country, 
it must not be assumed that their use was universal. 
Thus, in the fifth century a . d ., when Wu-Ti, after- 
wards Emperor, stormed Singanfu (417 a . j ).), he 
seized upon one of these as a great curiosity. 

It is uncertain, as already remarked, when the 
complete compass, or even the polarity of the 

/ 
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magnet, was first discovered in Europe. We may, 
however, note the following evidence : 

(1) Alexander Neckam, an English monk of 
St, Albans (born 1157, died 1217), who had studied 
for some time in the University of Paris, refers 
more than once to what we may suppose was a 
compass needle, placed on a metal point.^ This, he 
implies, was then in common use among sailors, and 
was not merely a secret of the learned. P'or, “ when 
the mariners cannot see the sun clearly in murky 
weather or at night, and cannot tell which way their 
|)row is tending, they put a needle above a magnet, 
which revolves until its point looks North and then 
stands still.” These words were probably written 
between 1190-1200. 

(2) Guyot de Provins, a satirist of Languedoc, 
in his poem, La Bible y written about 1200, wishes 
the Pope would more nearly resemble the Pole-star,'^ 
which always stands immovable in the firmament 
and guides the sailor. Even in darkness and mist 

‘ ('f. Neckam’s references, (a) In his work, De Utensilibus'. 
“ Qui ergo niunitam vult hubere navem . . . habeat etiam acum 
jaculo superpositnm : rotabitur enim ct circumvolvetur, donee 
cuspis acus respiciat Septentrionem, sicque comprehendent quo 
tendere debeanl nautae, ciim Cynosura latet in aeris turbatione, 
quamvis ea occasum nunquani teneat propter circuli brevitatem.” 
(^) In his De Naturis Rerutn, c. 98: “Nautae . . . mare 
legentes, citm beneficium claritatis solis in tempore nubilo ifon 
sentiunt, aut . . . cum caligine . . . tenebrarum mundus 
obvolvitur, acum super magnetem ponunt, quae circulariter 
circumvolvitur usque dum ejus motu cessante, cuspis ipsius 
Septentrionalcm Plagam respiciat.” 

2 “ La tresmontaine.” 
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can the Pole-star make itself felt. For the mariner 
has only to place in a vessel of water a straw 
pierced by a needle which has been rubbed with a 
black and ugly stone, that will draw iron to itself ; 
and the point of the needle unfailingly turns towards 
the Pole-star. 

(3) Jacques de Vitry, the F'rench historian- bishop, 
writing about 1218, in his Historia Orientalis, 
speaks of “the iron needle which always turns to 
the North SVdv after it has touched the magnet” 
or “adamant.”^ 

(4) “ An unknown singer of the same period” 
speaks of sailors to F'riesland, Venice, Greece or 
Acre, finding in the Pole-star a sign-post in heaven. 
Even in darkness and mist the star can still help 
them, for it has the same power as the magnet of 
attracting iron. So mariners attach an iron needle 
to a piece of cork and rub it with a black lodestonc. 
The cork and needle are then put into water, iind 
never fail to point to the north. 

(5) Brunette Latini, writing about 1260, tells how 
Roger Bacon showed him“ a magnet, a stone black 
and ugly, and explained its use. If one rubbed a 
needle with it, and then put the needle, fixed to a 
straw, in water, the point of the needle always 
turned towards “the Star.” By this the sailor 

9 

^ **Acus ferrea, postquam adamantem contigerit, ad stellam 
septentrionalem . . . semper convertitur; unde valde necessarium 
est navigantibus in mari.” 

? In Oxford, .\.i). 1258. This is not a very certain tradition. 
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could hold a straight course, whether the stars were 
visible or no. 

(6) In the Landnamabok, or Icelandic Book of 
Settlement, the main text of which was finished 
before r 14S, there occurs a passage, probably added 
about 1300,^ which describes a voyage of the ninth 
century (r. 868) to Iceland, and explains the use of 
ravens to direct this early course — “ for at that time 
the sailors of the northern countries had not yet 
any lodestone.’’ 

(7) The Arabic author of the Ballak el Kibjaki, or 
“ Handbook for Merchants in the Science of Stones,” 
relates how, in 1242, on a voyage from I'ripoli to 
Alexandria, he himself witnessed the use of the 
polarized needle. He adds that Moslem merchants 
sailing to India, instead of the magnet-needle 
attached to a straw, tube or cork, used a hollow 
iron fish which, thrown into water, pointed north 
and south. 

“ Subsecjnently the instrument was improved 
by degrees, till it assumed the shape of a box, 
containing a needle moving freely on a metal 
point, and covered by a compass- rose.” It is here 
probably that the share of Amalfi is to be found,^ 
and it may have been Flavio Gioja, or some other 


^ See Norclenskjold, PeripluSy 50. “The LandnamabokSiO.^ 
written by Arc Torgillson Frode, who died in 1148;” but “the 
passage here in question first occurs in a copy or revision by 
Hank Krlandsson, who lived at the end of the thirteenth century 
and the beginning of the fourteenth.” 

- “ Priina dedit nautis usum magnetis Amalphis.” 
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citizen of the oldest commercial republic of Italy, 
who first fitted the magnet into the box, and con- 
nected it with the compass-card, thus making it 
generally and easily available.^ 

This it certainly was not in Latini’s time. “ No 
mariner could use it (the polarized magnet), nor 
would sailors venture themselves to sea .... with 
an instrument so like one of infernal make.” In the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, and not before, 
its use seems to have crept in among Mediterranean 
pilots and captains, and in the course of the four- 
teenth century it was almost universally accepted. 

A mistake has been made on one point. The 
first scientific (or portolano) type of map is gene- 
rally associated with the first scientific use of the 
magnet ; but portolani began while men had not 
advanced beyond the use of the primitive water- 
compass above described; and “accurate determi- 
nation by means of this” must have been very 
difficult on a tossing sea. “ A comparison of the 
contours of the Mediterranean, according to various 
portolanos, with a modern chart, shows that the 
normal portolano contained no mistake due to the 
misdirection of the compass.”*^ Nor do the earliest 
portolani contain any compass-roses or wind-roses. 
Gradually these were introduced into the new 


^ Such a compass-box is figured on the margins of some MSS. 
of Dati’s Sphera of the early fifteenth century. See Nordenskjold 
Ptriplus, p. 45. 

2 PeripluSy P* 47- 
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charts. ^.^., they are round Atli of. 
1375. m the Pinelli of 1384^ and Stnany fi^en^^ 
c^tury portolani ; but not till the s^twnth ceniui^ 
do we have a number of these roses drawn pri the 
same map-sheet. 

The use of the quadrant by Prince Henry and 
his sailors is expressly mentioned by Diego Gomez; 
but neither m this case, nor in that of the compass,' 
are we warranted in assuming (as some authorities 
have done) that to the Infant is due the first use of 
astronomical instruments at sea. 

C. Raymond Beazley. 

13, The Paragon, Blackheath. 

March 2^^h, 


Facsimile of Prince Henrv-s Initial Signature. 
[I. D. A. = Iffante Dom Anrique. 
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CHAPTER XLl. 

How they took the ten Moors. 

O R that nig^ht there was no other 
agreement, save that each one took 
all the rest he could ; but on the 
next day the}^ all joined together to 
advise what they ought to do, for 
it was not a suitable place in which 
to take prolonged repose. And the 
captains, falling to talk about the matter, agreed among 
themselves that they should enter into their boats with 
certain of their people, and Luis Affonso (.ay ado as 
captain (who was to go along the shore), and that he 
should land with some of his men, leaving with the boats 
another in his place. Then he was to make his way by 
land with those men whom he took with him, and the 
boats were to follow after him a short way from the beach, 
while the caravels came two leagues behind, so as not to 
be discovered. And as they marched in this order they 
fell in with the track of Moors who were going into the 
Upland, and they went in doubt whether they should 

K 
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follow that track and go after them, holding that it might 
be a perilous matter to enter so far into the country where 
they had been now discovered, as they did not know the 
people that might be in the land. But their will, which was 
now burning to accomplish the affair, left no place to bare 
reason ; and without more fear they went forward till they 
arrived at a place about three leagues further on where 
there were some few Moors, the which not only lacked 
courage to defend themselves, but even the heart to fly. 
And these were in all ten, counting men, women, and 
children. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

How Alv.'iro Vasquez took the thirty-five Moors. 

When those ten Moors had been brought off to the 
caravels, Alvaro Vasquez, like a man of noble birth, being 
desirous to show to all the others that he loved the service 
of his lord, spake with Dinis Eannes, to whom appertained 
the charge of the government for that day, saying that it 
appeared to him a good thing to order the people to go 
forth, since their coming from their own country was 
principally for that end. “ How can you ask,” said Dinis 
Eannes, “ that we should again sally forth where we have 
been so often, insomuch that all this land has had warning 
of our prc.sencc ? And of two things me .scemeth that one 
would happen ; either we should not light upon any Moors 
to take away, or we should encounter so many that it 
would be to our great danger to make an attack upon 
them ; and .so much the more as I am ill dispo.sed for a 
fight by reason of weariness. Wherefore me thinketti it 
would not be well for us to sally forth again, as far as 
this land licth, but that we should go onwards till we 
come to a place where we know well they could not be 
advised of us.” And as they were going in accordance 
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with that resolve, one part of the night being already 
passed, Alvaro Vasquez, still constant to his first design, 
came again to Dinis Eannes, and begged him to let 
him go on shore and entrust him with the charge of his 
captaincy, for that he knew many would go with him of 
right good will. “ Inasmuch as this sally pleaseth you so 
greatly,” said Dinis Eannes, “ I only ask you that in your 
going you take good advisement that you bring no harm 
on yourselves nor sorrow on the rest of us.” Then Alvaro 
Vasquez called Diego Gil, that other esquire of whom we 
spoke before, for he knew him for a brave man and one of 
his own upbringing ; and they went through the other 
caravels in such wise that they gathered together those 
persons whom they thought sufficient for their safety. 
And all together they went on shore — there being yet 
some part of the night left for their march — but ere they 
had pressed on any farther, Alvaro Vasquez, wishful to 
admonish them, spake unto them thus . “ Friends and 
Gentlemen, although I am not one of those three principal 
captains whom we brought with us from our kingdom, let 
it suffice that I am committed to you as captain by him 
who had the charge to command you. And because want 
of order is often a greater obstacle* than the multitude 
of the enemy, I desire first to know of you if it please 
you to have me for captain in this affair, that I may 
command you as men well pleased to receive governance ; 
for much better were it that you should tell me now at 
thi.s present, where we cannot well receive any harm, than 
when we arc away from here, in some place where your 
disobedience might do hurt, not only to me, but also to 
every one of us in this company.” 

" We arc all well content,” said the others with one 
voice, “ that you should be our captain, and well it plea.seth 


* To victory. 
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US to obey you &s fully fis 3.ny one of the other c^pt^ins, 
and even better, if we can more perfectly do it.”* 

“ Now,” said he, “ it seemeth well to me that we should 
go forward according to the same ordinance as on the other 
day, to wit, that I should go with some of you others along 
the land, and that the remainder should keep in the boats 
within call of us” And so, setting out and following the 
coast a good way, they fell in with a cape, to which they 
gave the name of St. Anne and immediately after that 
they lighted upon an arm of the sea which ran up into the 
land about four leagues, and appeared to them as though 
it were a river. And on reaching the entrance of the same, 
Alvaro Vasquez waited for the others in the boats, and 
when they had come up he bade them wait for him there, 
whilst he went along that water, for he conceived that if 
any people lived in that land it would be there. 1 he 
others said that such an expedition would be very perilous, 
if only because the sun was already very high, and the heat 
of it was great, and they were very weary for the gi-eat lack 
they had had of sleep, and the toil of some in rowing, and 
of others in going on foot ; and all the more because even 
if there were in that place a number of inhabitants, yet 
they could not make any good booty among them, 
because of necessity they would discern them from afar ; 
and that if the natives perceived themselves strong enough 
.to fight with them, they would await them, but if not, they 
could put themselves in safety quite easily. Alvaro 
Vasquez nevertheless pursued his journey as one who had 
determined to accomplish some great matter if his fortune 
were not contrary ; and so, going forward about a league 
and a half, one of the company said to the Captain, Re- 
thinks I see along this stream some ri.sing objects like 
houses.” The Captain looked attentively, and right well 


* Our intended action. 
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perceived that it was a village, and so it appeared to all 
the others who were there. “Now,” said Alvaro Vasquez, 
“our booty is before our eyes, but it is so clearly discovered 
that of necessity we shall be seen before we can arrive at 
it ; and because it doth not appear to me to be so great a 
settlement as that it can hold a people with whom wc 
cannot cope, still, in order that we may achieve some sort 
of success, let each one run as fast as he can, and so let us 
stoutly fall upon them, and if we are not able to make 
captives of the 5^oung men, yet let us seize upon the old 
men, the women, and the little children, and let us take 
such advisement that whosocv^cr putteth himself on his 
defence shall be slain without pity ; and as to the others, 
let us seize them as best we can.” And before he had 
quite finished these reasons, many of them began to 
increase their pace, while others were running as fast 
as they could ; and the Moons, like unwary people, little 
recking of such a danger, when their enemies came upon 
them, were all thrown into that confusion which the 
fortune of the case required. And when they saw men 
coming upon them so suddenly and so boldly, and armed 
w ith weapons (]nitc strange to them, they were altogether 
amazed. Whereat our men took so much the greater 
boldness, seeing their timorous disorder, and at once began 
to seize upon as many of them as they could, and seeing 
that some sought to put themselves on their defence, they 
slew them without mercy. But the affair lasted not long 
at that time, for that the enemy soon began to fly. And 
there were many amongst them who then looked on their 
wiv^s and children for the last time, and in a .short space 
the booty would have been much larger if that arm of the 
sea had not been so near that many of them escaped into it, 
inasmuch as for the most part, not only the men but also the 
women and the children, all knew how to swim. And others 
who were bold and light-footed, trusting in their fleetness, 
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escaped through all ; though some were deceived in it, for 
they found others of our men who followed and captured 
them in spite of their lightness of foot, so that in all there 
were taken captive thirty-five, besides some that perished. 
Of a surety that Esquire who, as we have said, was their 
captain, found no little praise for that deed of his, since 
for a great space they discoursed of his energy and diligence, 
giving him thanks for the great toil he had undergone, as 
well for the .service of the Infant as for the profit of them 
all in that journey. And, moreover, those who had stayed 
in the caravels were not a little glad at the coming of 
their partners with so good a profit, and this joy of 
theirs was much increased when they had heard in full 
measure the particulars of the adventure which the others 
had had. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

How they returned on shore, and of the Moor that they took. 

Now the others who had remained in the caravels, seeing 
the toil of their partners, conceived that it would be to 
their great loss if they did not dispose themselves to some 
other matter as great, so that in future they should not 
receive dishonour. And so some of them joined together 
on the following night, and entering into their boats, they 
travelled two day.s and two nights and landed, but with all 
their great toil they were not able to capture more than onl? 
Moor ; and with his guidance they set out to search for some 
three villages, which were a good way in the Upland. JJut 
they did not find in them anything that they could carry 
off, for they were already emptied of people, since the 
Moors who had fled had warned the whole country as far 
as their news could reach. And so they turned back to 
their ships, ill .satisfied with the toil they had taken. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Mow they sailed to the Land of the Nej^rocs. 

And now, perceiving that they could win no further profit 
in that land by reason of the advisement that the Moors 
had already received, the captains began to consult with 
the chief men of their ships concerning the manner of the 
action they should take. 

“ We,” said .some, “ are not able, nor ought we to wait 
longer in this land, since we know that our stay brings no 
profit with it, but rather manifest loss, for we are wasting 
our provisions and wearying our bodies without hope of 
success. Wherefore it would be a counsel profitable for us, 
since God hath given us enough, that we should turn back 
to our country, contenting ourselves with the booty we 
have taken, the which is not so small that it will not be of 
value sufficient to compen.sate for our toils, and to save us 
from shame in the presence of our neighbours.” 

“Of a surety,” replied others, “such a return would be 
shameful for such men as we are, for if we were to turn 
back in this wise it would be indeed an abatement of our 
honour ; but let us go to the land of the negroe.s, where 
Dinis Diaz with one only ship went last year to make his 
capture ; and even if wc do nothing more than see the 
land, and afterwards give a relation thereof to the lord 
infant, this would be to our honour.* Let us reach it, 
then, since we are so near, and though we accomplish but 
little, a great profit will be ours.” All agreed that it was 
very well that they should go to that land, for it might 
be that God would then give them a greater success than 
they expected. 


* Lit., “ would be a part of,” etc. 
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And so they hoisted their sails forthwith and pursued their 
voyage, and sailing on their course a space of 8o leagues 
they came near to the coast of Guinea, where they made 
them ready with their boats to land, but when the black 
men caught sight of them they ran down to tlic shore with 
their shields and assegais, as men who sought to make 
themselves ready for battle ; but although they showed so 
fierce a countenance, yet our men would have gone on 
shore if the roughness of the sea had consented thereto ; 
and, far as they were from the shore, our men did yet per- 
ceive that it was a land very green, peopled by human folk 
and tame cattle, which the inhabitants of the land had with 
them for their use. And they would have gone further on 
still, but the storm increased upon them with much dis- 
temijcraturc of the weather, so that they were forced to turn 
back without remedy. 


ClIArrER XLV. 

How llicy forced their way upon shore. 

Now that tempest lasted for the space of three days, and 
they were kept continually running backwards before a 
contrary wind, but after tho.se three days were ended, that 
great tempest abated, and the weather became serene, 
when they had now come to the point where^^® they had 
previously captured the seven Moors ; and on that day the 
captaincy happened to be with Mafaldo, and he waited for 
the other caravels to come up. And when they were all 
assembled in full day light, he came upon the deck of his 
ship and spake thus to the other captains; “ You see right 
well that we are near to the place where wc took the seven 
Moors, and you know that according to the track of those 
men which we lighted on, and the nets of their fishery, the 
land ought in reason to be peopled. Wherefore, if you 
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think it well, I desire to go on shore and see if I can obtain 
any booty.” And as you see that among many men there 
are always divers purposes, some began at first to say that 
such a sally appeared to them useless, since they had got 
enough wherewith to make their return to their own land, 
as they had already said before they set out for the land of 
the Negroes. Others again said that, forasmuch as the 
expedition was perilous, they ought to go by night and not 
by day. 

“ Now,” said Mafaldo, I am your captain to-day, and 
you arc one and all bound to obey me as fully as you 
would obey the Infant our lord if he were present, and you 
may suppose that I do not love my life less than each one 
of you loveth his. Wherefore, my purpose is, notwith- 
standing your reasonings, to sally forth, for even suppo.sing 
that the land be peopled it is not to be presumed that the 
Moors will be even now on the shore waiting for us. And 
if wc go by day we shall have reason to sec the country 
better, and know in what direction we have to go.” 

The others replied that it sufficed he was captain, for 
though the contrary opinion might be in favour with some 
of the company, it was necessary they should obey him ; 
but they begged him to consider well the affair, fijr they 
would not turn back, no, not for any mishap that might 
befall them. The boats were at once lowered, and those 
who were to go forth w’erc accoutred ready for starting, 
and, in fact, set out at once. They were in all about 
thirty-five men-at-arms, and as they went on their way 
towards the land, one of the men in the boats said to the 
captain, “ I know not if you see what I do ?” “ And what 

do you see,” said the captain, “ that wc do not ?” “I 
sec,” said he, “ as me thinketh, that those black things that 
are upon those banks of sand are the heads of men, and 
the more closely I look at them, the more it seemeth to me 
that I am right, and if you look narrowly you will sec that 
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they are moving.” And the captain ordered the boats to 
stop still a little, whereat the Moors concluded that they 
were discovered, and forthwith they discovered themselves 
to the number of fifty men, apparelled for fighting, though 
with no other arms than lances. And when all had thus 
come forth, Mafiildo made his boats approach near to the 
shore, at which the Moors showed great pleasure, some 
wading into the water as high as their necks, and others 
lower, all of them desirous to get at the Christians. And 
when Mafaldo saw them thus on the beach, displaying a 
countenance of such hardihood, he signed to the other 
boats to draw near to him ; and when they were all together 
he made them stop rowing, and began to speak to them in 
this wise : “ Friends, you know the end for which we came 
forth from our country ; how it was for the service of God, 
and of the Infant our lord, and for the honour and profit 
of ourselves, wherein by the grace of that great Lord who 
created all things, we have had a good enough profit of our 
booty without any danger to ourselves ; yet all our honour 
is in being 500 leagues from our country in unknown lands, 
increasing our past victories with new adventures. And 
since God knoweth our good wills, He hath appointed us 
a place and time in the which we may gain an honourable 
victory ; for you see before you those Moors with such 
pride, as if they held us in siege with great advantage to 
themselves and without hope of succour, provoking us, like 
men secure of victory over things already vanquished. 
And although they are more in number than we by a 
third, yet they are but Moors, and we are Christians, one 
of whom ought to suffice for two of them. For God is He 
in whose power lieth victory, and He knoweth our good 
wills in His holy service. But if we do not join battle 
with them it would be to our great dishonour, and we should 
make them full of courage against any others of our Law. 

Wherefore my counsel is, that the boats should all three 
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toj^ether row straight among them, and then that each one 
should do the best he can.” 

“ Your purpose,” said the others, “ is good enough and 
full of profit, but what are we to do if many more of their 
people arc lying hidden ? For just as these were lying in 
wait, so there may now be ambushed a much greater 
number of them unknown to us, and if there is a snare 
laid and we land, our perdition is assured.” Others did 
not seek to correct these matters, but began to complain, 
saying that if they were always to reason thus, they would 
never do a single brave deed. “ Is it right,” said they, “ to 
see our honour before our eyes, and to leave the matter thus 
through fear of a hap so doubtful ? All the men oi)poscd 
to us arc not sufficient to withstand ten of ours in a fight. 
Kor they arc but a handful of Moorish knaves, who have 
never learnt to fight except like beasts, and the first man to 
be wounded among them will frighten all the others, so that 
they will not know how to face our arms any longer. I^old 
indeed would be the men that have their armed .ships in 
the Strait of Ceuta, and through all the Levant Sea, if they 
were to dread such a hostile gathering as this.” These 
last rca.sons were well in accord with the will of the captain, 
and those that spake them were much praised of him. 

Wherefore he commanded that in each boat three men 
should place themselves in the prow with lances and shields 
to protect themselves and those that rowed, if perchance they 
should be shot at by the Moors ; and as soon as they .should 
have rowed the boats ashore, these men were to leap out at 
once with their weapons. And he commanded the cross- 
boy men to keep their cross-bows charged, ordering their 
.shots in such wise that their bolts should be employed to 
the best advantage. And after this he had the boats rowed 
as vigorously as possible, telling them to go bow forward 
among the Moors as had been before determined ; the 
which matter was straightway put in action ; and all 
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shouting with a loud voice, “ St. George,” “ St. James 
“ Portugal,” leapt out upon them as men who feared little 
the valour of their enemies. And as if in a matter which 
God Himself willed to ordain, the Moors at the first onset 
at once discharged their arms, from which no Christian 
received any dangerous hurt ; but, on the contrary, they 
proved of use later on, for our men possessed themselves of 
these arms and used them as if they had been their own. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Of the battle tliat they had, and of the Moors that they took. 

When the Moors had lost their arms the Christians con- 
sidered the victory as won, and began to strike their 
enemies very briskly like men burning with the first 
wrath,* and when some had fallen dead upon the ground, 
the others began to fly. And you can imagine what haste 
they would be in ; but although the swiftness of the two 
parties was unequal by reason of the arms that our men 
carried, and although they were not so u.sed to running, yet 
the will, that often increaseth the power, f made them equal 
to their enemy, so that four or five of those Moors became 
utterly weary, and when our men came up with them they 
sought the last remedy for their safety, and they threw 
themselves on the ground as though they besought mercy. 
And this they obtained, more especially because if our men 
had killed them the profit would not have been so great. 
And those in front awaiting the others, who were comyig 
on behind, spake with them, saying that it would be well 
nevertheless to follow up those Moors ; for it could not be 
but that they had wives and children thereabouts; and that 
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their journey should not be towards any other part except 
where they had left them ; for though they were wearied 
they could not be so weary but that if they could catch 
sight of those women and children they would take a great 
part of them. And so, leaving some to guard those 
captives, they went forward, quickening their forces as 
much as possible. And the Moors, before they arrived at 
their habitation, began to give tongue, though they were 
wearied, as men who called or warned other people whom 
they perceived to be near them, and this made the Christians 
perceive that their lodgment could not be far off. 

For that cry of theirs was nothing else but their warning 
of their wives and sons, that they might be able to place 
themselves in safety before they reached them. And at 
their cries the women came out of the settlement, and 
because the land is very flat they saw how swiftly their 
husbands were hastening along, followed by our men. 
For which reason all of them began to take up their 
children on their necks, and others in their arms, and 
others before them, guiding them so as best to escape ; 
and so flying, each their own way, through that plain, the 
Christians caught sight of them and their children, which 
was the principal [)art of their satisfaction. And they 
waxed bold in hope that their strength would not diminish 
or prevent their following up the pursuit ; and though they 
were already weary enough, they now quickened their pace 
like men who desired to come where their wills led them. 
But since the distance was great and they were already 
very much weakened, the Moorish women also having but 
freshly started, they were not able to follow very far ; .so 
that after taking a few they could not go forward any 
more ; nay, it was needful for them to await the others 
who were coming behind, and tell them of their weakne.ss, 
which had reached such a point that they felt without 
the strength so much as to return. Wherefore they 
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decided to turn back, seeing that they could do no more ; 
but first of all they took some repose there, the which 
was very necessary to them, seeing the greatness of 
their toil. And so the booty on that day amounted to 
twelve captives, what of men and women; but above all 
their gain, the valour with which they assailed their 
enemies was worthy of high honour, and I believe that 
up to this point no Moors had been taken with so honour- 
able a victory as these were. Oh how some of those 
others who had stayed in the ships dispraised themselves, 
and blamed their captains because they had not helped 
them to a share in that honour. Nor were they able to 
listen gladly to the others in all the recital of their victory, 
for it apj^cared to them that they had done nothing in 
comparison with the toil of the others. There they 
began to take counsel what should be their course after 
that achievement ; and leaving out the long debate they 
had about this, it was finally determined to enter into 
certain bays which were between Cape Branco and Cape 
Tira for they considered that in those islands they 
could not fail to make some gain. And in this all agreed, 
since the hope of profit was of equal strength in the pur- 
poses of all. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

How they found the turtles in the Island. 

The next day they took their course as they had deter- 
mined, and when they got within the shoals they saw an 
island which was further out than all the others, but small 
and very sandy. Here they put out their boats to see 
if they could find anything that they looked for ; and well 
it appeared that the Moors had been there but a little 
time before, from the nets and other fishing tackle that 
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they found, and especially a great multitude of turtles,’^® 
which were about one hundred and fifty in number. 
And since all those who read* this history may not have 
a knowledge of this animal, let them know that turtles 
are nothing but sea-tortoises, whose shells are as large as 
shields ; and I have seen some like them in this our 
Kingdom in the lake of Obidos, which is between Atou- 
guya and Pcderncira. And although in these islands 
there is an abundance of good things caught in the sea, 
the Moors deem this creature of especial value. Now 
our men, considering that those people had passed to 
the other islands — for it seems they had caught sight of 
them — agreed not to take anything of what they found 
there, for the Moors would surely return to the island, 
and this would be a part of their security, by means 
of which, when they themselves returned thither, they 
could get a victory over them. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

How they returned again to the Island, and of the Christians that 
perished. 

Fortune would be false to its nature were it always to 
turn in one direction ; so now, playing its accustomed part, 
it would not permit our ships to return altogether joyful 
with their share of victory ; for, as it is written in the Coin- 
mentaries of Cjesar, enemies cannot endure a continued 
distres.s, nor friends a con.stant pleasure. 1 hcreforc wc will 
narrate this event, sad though it be, in this place, that our 
history may keep its right order. And it was so, that on 
the next day very early, the boats returned to the Island 
according to the agreement they had made before, but they 

* Lit., will read. 
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did*.not find there the nets nor the other tackle of fishery, 
but only the turtles which were tied with ropes ; but they 
supposed that the Moors, although they had snatched away 
their tackling, could not be very far distant; and so, standing 
there and looking out on every side, they saw another Island, 
which was separated by an arm of the sea that ran between 
the two, to wit, that in which they were, and the other they 
saw there. And being anxious to meet with those Moors, 
and thinking that fortune would not be less gracious to 
them in that encounter than in all the others they had had 
in that voyage, the}' determined to go to the said Island, 
to sec if they could light upon what they so desired to 
meet, not knowing the hidden secret that contrary fortune 
had in store for them. So with haste they put themselves 
into their boats, in the which they pa.sscd over to the said 
Island, and like men of small advisement, not .seeking to 
consider the hurt that might befall them, they began to 
spread themselves over the Island as boldly as if they were 
going through their own property in time of great security. 
And as Bernard said in the Rule which he gave to Richard, 
Lord of Gastello Ambrosio, upon the government of his 
household, that he who doth not consider that his enemy 
may meditate that which he him.self meditateth, exposeth 
himself to danger ; so the Moors having the .same thought 
that our men had had, and standing on their guard more 
carefully, had arranged three ambushes as well as they 
could, behind some mounds of .sand that were there, where 
they waited until they perceived that our men were near 
them. Then, .seeing their great advantage, they discovered 
their treachery, and came out stoutly upon our men, like 
those who .sought to avenge the captivity of their relations 
and friends. And although their multitude was great in 
comparison of the fewness of our people, yet the latter 
did not turn back, but faced them like men in whom fear 
had not got the upper hand of valour : contending with 
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their enemies a very great space, during which the Moors 
received great hurt, for the blows of the Christians were 
not dealt in vain ; but at last our people, seeing the great- 
ness of the danger and how they needs must retire, began 
to retreat, not like men who fled, but with all the caution 
and valour that such a case required. And, of a surety, 
the battle was very great, and fought as by men who did 
so with right good will ; but the greater part of the hurt, 
till they arrived at the boats, fell ever upon the Moors, for of 
them many died in that retreat, whereas of the Christians, 
though some were wounded, not one had yet fallen. And 
when they had now arrived near the boats, since that of 
Alvaro Gil was the nearest or easiest to enter, there were 
gathered into that one, and also into Mafaldo’s, the greater 
part of our ('hristians; but the remainder, seeking to regain 
the ship’s boat of Goiu^allo Pacheco, fell into the e.xtremest 
peril, for the boat was large, and though it had the lightest 
load, yet they were not able to launch it like the other boats, 
which were smaller, .so that it stuck fast upon the shore : 
for it scemeth that the tide was in the last quarter of its ebb. 
And some of those men who knew how to swim, .seeing 
their danger so near at hand, threw themselves into the 
water, in which they saved their lives by swimming ; but 
the others, who did not know that art, w ere forced to frame 
their wills to patience in the receiving of a troublous death, 
defending themselves, however, as long as strength gave 
them aid. And so there w'as an end made of seven, w'hose 
souls may God, in His mercy, receive in the habitation of 
the Saints. 

And as the Holy Scripture saith, that he w'ho praycth 
for another praycth for himself, may it please you who 
read this history to present your prayer to God, that by 
your intercession their souls may receive some increase iti 
glory. The others in the two boats, seeing the death of 
those men happen in this manner, betook themselves with 
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jrreat sadness to the caravels; and in this sadness they 
departed to Arguim^^^^ to take in water, of which they 
were much in need. And the Moors took the* boat 
to the river of Tider, where they broke up the greater part 
of her, for they tore out the planks with the nails, but 
I wot tiot to what end, for their wit did not suffice to make 
good use of these. And some said afterwards that they 
had heard it said by some of those Moors who chanced to 
fall into our hands, that their countrymen ate those dead 
men ; and although, on the other hand, other of our captives 
denied this, seeking to excuse their countrymen of a matter 
so monstrous, at any rate it is certain that their custom is 
to cat the liver of their captives and to drink their blood : 
not as a general thing, but only, as was said, in the case of 
those who had killed their fathers, or sons, or brothers, 
counting this as a very great vengeance. And this 
scemeth to me a matter of no doubt, as ’tis said in the book 
of Marco Polo^'^^ that many nations in those Eastern parts 
were generally accustomed to those cannibal actions ; and 
I sec, too, that it is even now a common mode of speech 
among us, when we reason of some man who bcar.eth 
hatred against another, that he hath such ill-will to his 
adversary that, if he could, he would cat his liver and drink 
his blood. 

Ihit now let us leave these matters, and return to our 
history. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

How r.iinqarole iitiil the others of Lagos asked of the Infant 
pennission to go to Guinea. * 

Mksekmeth the memory of the death of Gon^allo de 
Sintra should have profited those of whose hurt I have 
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spoken in the last chapter, for by it they might have taken 
some warnings and very easily escaped the destruction that 
befell them; and it would have profited them, I say, if 
they had left their boats afloat, considering the custom* 
of the sea, since they could not fix the time of their return 
for certain ; but the good fortune of their other enterprises 
gave them an hope that was not sure, for they thought that 
it would assist them in this affair even as in others. 

15ut now, leaving these matters on one side, let us collect 
our strength and go out again and avenge these men. So 
you must know that Lanqarotc, that knight of whom we 
have spoken, being as he was Collector of the Royal 
Taxesf^-^ in Lagos, came to the Infant, together with the 
judges and the alcayde and the officers of the corporation 
of that town, in the name of all the chief men of the place, 
and spake to him in this wise: — 

“ It is well known to your Highness how the dwellers in 
this our town, from the time that Ceuta was taken even 
unto this present, have ahvays rendered service, and do 
still render service, with their bodies and ships, in the war 
against the Moors, for the service of God and of the King 
our lord. And so in the time of the other kings, when 
the coast of this kingdom was harassed by the Moors, our 
ships were the first to arm against them, as it is found in 
writings and remembered in the memories of men of great 
age. Therefore, my lord, since your Grace gave order to 
seek for this land of Guinea, you know well how in this 
place you have fitted out the more part of your arma- 
ments, wherein you received all the service that lay in our 
power. And since, my lord, after the due obedience Ave 
mu5t render to the King, your nephew, our lord, we arc 
most chiefly bound to love and serve you, we have been 
considering .some manner in which our service to you may 
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be of special moment, in such wise that by the desert of 
our great toil, our honour may be exalted in the memories 
of the men of future ages. And even if we were to receive 
no more guerdon for our toil than that, we should hold it as 
sufficient ; but we are certain that over and above this we 
shall gain great profit, especially in the hope we have of 
receiving from your lordship great rewards on our return 
from this service of ours. And in truth, my Lord,*’ said 
they, “ the deed will be of such a sort that the dwellers in 
this place, even after your time, so long as there is an in- 
habited region amongst us, will be bound to pray God 
for you. 

“ And if some in their malice should seek to be so 
ingratc as to strive to deny this, in presence of your 
benefits, which they will have daily before their eyes, they 
would themselves be their own chief accusers, for they will 
sec before their eyes great lineages of servants, both men 
and women, which they have obtained for their service, and 
their houses abounding in bread, which hath come to them 
from the isles whicli were peopled through your means ; 
yea, and there are ancient writings which will perpetually 
speak of the great privileges and liberties which they 
obtained from you. Wherefore, my Lord, we having con- 
sidered about all this ; and seeing that you toil every day 
more and more in the war against the Moors; and learning 
that, in the expedition that Lan^arotc made with his 
caravels, a great multitude of Moors was found at the ivsle 
of Tider, wherein Gon^allo de Sintra was afterwards slain ; 
and perceiving that* the Moors of the said island are now 
able to cause great hindrance to your ships — therefore we 
desire, with the approval of your Grace, to take 2rms 
against them, and cither by death or capture to break their 
strength and power in such wise that your ships may sail 
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along all that coast without fear of any. And if God shall 
crown our deed with a victorious issue, wc shall be able, 
besides effecting the destruction of our enemies, to make 
booty of great worth, through which you will receive for 
your fifth a great profit, and in this we also shall not be 
without our share. And to this, my Lord, may it please 
you to make your answer, that we may speedily pursue 
our voyage, while the summer time giveth us favourable 
weather therefor.” 


CHAPTER L. 

Flow tlio Infant replied to the men of Lagos, and of the armament 
that was made ready agiiinst the said island. 

“Great matters,” replied the Infiiut, “be often disprized 
where things of small moment are much commended ; for 
better is the mean man who liberally offereth his whole 
.sejf than the grandee who in niggardly wise tendereth his 
share. And, moreover, the offering of your good wills 
is of greater price than the great services of more 
powerful men, which were not granted me with so good a 
grace. And, for my certitude of this, I need not a surer 
testimony than your past deeds, by the which I am con- 
strained to honour and advance you, with that love and 
good will which I show to the chief men of each one of 
my towns or villages, in the which, by the grace of the 
King my Lord, I hold, after him, full and entire jurisdiction. 
And as for the permission you require of me to go against 
the ^oors of the Isle of Tidcr, it is much to my pleasure 
to grant it you, and to grant you also for this my grace 
and aid : yea, such a request as yours is much to be com- 
mended, for one should not so much prize the hope of a 
share in profit as discern and praise the good will which 
has moved you to this. 
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“And now, forthwith,” said he, “you can put your 
matters in train for starting, and you may ask of me 
anything which you require to aid you in your prepara- 
tions, for I will not be less liberal to you in this than I 
would be to any of my Household who by my own 
especial command were making themselves ready for the 
said voyage.” 

And at these words of his all made great obeisance, 
kissing his hands in the name of all those others for whom 
they had come. Now, when all the others in the place 
had heard the message, they began at once to make ready 
to arm their caravels and pursue their voyage as speedily 
as they could ; and the news of this armament went out 
through all parts of the Kingdom, which news stirred up 
others to join themselves to the said company. But 1 
believe that this was not without the especial order of the 
Infant, since, as I have said before, no one could go to 
Guinea without the allowance of that lord. 


CHAPTER LI. 

How the caravels quitted Lagos, and what captains were in them. 

On this occasion it happened that the Infant Dorn 
Henry was summoned on the part of his brother Dorn 
Pedro, who was Regent of the kingdom in the name of the 
King, as we have said already, to go to Coimbra and knight 
Dom Pedro of Portugal, eldest son of the said Regent, who 
was then Constable of these realms ; and who was ordered to 
go to Castillo, as in fact he did. P'orasmuch as the King 
Don John the Second, who was then King of that realm, 
was in trouble with his cousins, the King of Navarre and 
the Infant Don Henry, who was ina.ster of the Order of 
Santiago, and other grandees of that kingdom who were 
with them, because of the great enmities which had sprung 
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Up between the said King and those lords, owing to the 
Constable Don Alvaro de Luna. P'or he, being a man of 
common origin and manners, by superabundance of fortune 
or some other hidden secret, came to such a pitch of power 
that he did whatever he pleased in the kingdom, so that 
for his sake were slain and destroyed the principal men 
of Castille, as you will learn more at length in the General 
Chronicle of the kingdom, since of necessity the said 
actions must be touched on there. Right well did the 
Infant Dom Pedro give the world to understand the great 
dignity that he recognised in his brother, for he held it 
as a greater honour that his son should receive knight- 
hood at the hand of his uncle than at that of any other 
Prince of Spain. 

And among the things which I have heard say the 
Infant spake to that son of his, when he left him, was this: 
that he charged him to remember the order of chivalry 
which he had received, and especially from whose hand he 
had received it, the which matter was no small charge feu* 
him. Rut before the Infant Dom Henry had thus set out 
from Lagos, he left in the chief command of all those 
ships, Lan^arote, the same knight of whom we have already 
spoken ; and this was done with the consent of all the 
other captains: for though there were then a sufficiency of 
notable persons worthy of great honour, yet, knowing the 
judgment and discretion of that man, it was their pleasure 
that he should have this charge. For there was there 
Sueiro da Costa, Alcayde of that city of Lagos, who was a 
nobleman and a fidalgo, brought up from boyhood in the 
court of the King, Dom Edward ; and who happened to 
have been in many notable actions, hor he was in the 
battle of Monvedroi2‘2 with the King, Don Fernando of 
Aragon, against the men of Valencia,* and he was at the 
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leaguer Balaguer,* in which were performed very 

great matters ; and he was with the King Ladislausf 
when he assailed the city of Rome ; and he was with 
the King Louis of Brovence in all his war; and he was 
at the battle of Agincourt, which was a very great and 
mighty battle, between the Kings of France and England ; 
and he was in the battle of Vallamont.| with the Constable 
of Erance against the Duke of Ossestre ; and in the battle 
of Montsi^cur, in which were the Count of Foix§ and the 
Count of Armagnac; and he was at the taking of Soissonsil 
and at the raising of the sieges of ArraslI and Ceuta,** in 
which matters he always approved himself a very valiant 
man of arms. And this Sueiro da Costa was father-in-law 
of Lancarote.’-* And there were also in that captaincy 
Alvaro de Freitas, Commander of Aljazur, which bclongcth 
to the order of Santiago, a nobleman, and one who had 
made very great prizes among the Moors of Granada, and 
of Bcllamarim ; and Gomez Pirez, commander of the 
King’s galley, of whom we have already spoken in another 
chapter ; and Rodriguez Eannes of Trava^os, a servant of 
the Regent, who was a very zealous squire, and toiled to 
the utmost ot* his power to increase his honour. And 
there was also Pallem^o, a man who had often fought 
against the Moors, and who spent his whole life in the 
service of God and of the kingdom, undertaking and 
accomplishing by himself very great actions (as we have 
said in the General Chronicle of the Kingdom) after Ceuta 
was taken. Other good and honourable persons chanced 
to be in the said company, whom we omit to mention, so 
as not to be too lengthy: such as Gil Eannes, a knight and 
dweller in that town, and Stevam Affonso, and others. And 
to speak briefly there were armed in that place and year^-® 
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fourteen caravels, besides some others that were armed in 
Lisbon and in the Madeira Island.s, to wit, those of Dinis 
Diaz,'-® who was the first to reach the land of the Negroes, 
and of Tristam,*'=^^ one of the captains of the island, f who 
went there in person with his caravel ; besiiles the vessel of 
Alvaro Goncalvez d’Atayde, who was then preceptor to the 
King, and afterwards Count of Atouguya ; moreover, John 
Goncalvez Zarco, who had the other captaincy in Madeira,! 
sent there two caravels; and other ships were there, of whose 
masters we do not care to make express mention in this 
place. Only it were well you should know that in this year 
there were armed to goto that land of the Negroes twenty- 
six caravels, not counting the h'usta of Pallenco ; and 
among these the thirteen ships of Lagos started first, and 
after them the others, each one as it best could ; but they 
did not all together take part in the affair of Tider. 

And as the history cannot be recounted as well as might 
be, for that the voyage was not made by all the caravels 
in company, we will only .say what wc can, in the best 
manner that we can speak. 


CHAPTER LI I. 

Of how the caravels met at Cape IJranco, and how Laurence Diaz 
fell in with the caravels of f.islmn. 

It was on the tenth day of August when the fourteen 
cavarels set out from Lagos ; and forasmuch as they were 
not able to follow one route in company, and many 
times tempests overtook them which separated one from 
the other, they made agreement as usual to await one 
another at Cape Branco. And starting all together with a 
favourable tide and wind for their journey, when they \vcre 
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only a little way distant from the coast, some of the ships 
began to show that they sailed better than the others, and 
among them all that of Laurence Diaz began to take the 
lead. But now, leaving this vessel and the others to pursue 
their voyage, we will return a little to speak of the three 
caravels of IJsbon, which were left in grievous case by reason 
of the loss of their seven men who were slain, and we will 
see if we can give them any consolation. And it was so, 
that after that event of ill fortune, while they were wholly 
desperate of obtaining vengeance on that occasion, they 
made sail towards the isle of Argiiim, where they arrived 
with the intention of watering, and thence proceeding to 
the kingdom.* And when they were just ready to set 
out, they began, as it chanced, to speak about their 
voyage: to wit, how many leagues they should follow 
in one course and how many in another, when the sail of 
the ship of Laurence Diaz began to appear. And when 
they saw this, all were so much the more joyful, especially 
as they knew that it was a ship of Christian folk, and what 
was more, of Christians from this Kingdom of Portugal, 
because no vessel of that kind, or like unto it, was to 
be seen in that part save what came from our land. 
Suffice it that this caravel joined the others, whereat the 
minds both of the one and of the other party were very 
joyful, and especially the minds of those who were there 
befoic, when Laurence Diaz told them of the coming 
of the other caravels, and of the purpose for which they 
came. “ \ ou others,” said Laurence Diaz, “ should take 
great delight in our arrival, as it scemeth to me ; and 
since you desire revenge for the hurt you have sustained, 
you have now an opportunity to take such vengeance. 
And since the being avenged by other hands could not be 
so much to your contentment, you should now put off your 
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departure, that you may be with us in the conquest of this 
island, by the which you will have manifold gain. First you 
will obtain honour and profit ; and secondly you will wit- 
ness the injury of your enemies, along with the vengeance 
taken for your hurt ; while in the third place you will be 
the first to take the news of I his to the lord Infant, and 
may it please God that the news I speak of be such as 
we hope, for thereby your reception shall be so much the 
better, and with a greater increase of reward.” 

“You may well believe, Laurence Diaz,” answered those 
captains, “ that no other words were needed to move us to 
such a deed, but only our own good wills ; but on account 
of certain difficulties amongst ourselves, it is necessary 
that we first take counsel about what you say.” 

“ That should be done at once,” said 1 .aurcncc Diaz, 
“ for my stay here must not be long, inasmuch as I fear 
that the other caravels will be already at the island, and I 
should have a great displeasure if they were to accomplish 
anything without me.” 

The others said they would speak about the matter 
that very night, and very early thc}^ would give him 
an answer. And to leave out their prolixities, I will say in 
a word that their councils were divided. On the one side 
some said that despite all contrary reasons they ought to 
make their way straight home, since they already had 
booty with which they could reasonably make their 
voyage, and this was all the more necessary as i^rovisions 
were failing them, which all could sec right well. More- 
over, the accompli.shment of that deed (to which Laurence 
Diag urged them) was not certain ; for it might be that 
the caravels would encounter some contrary fortune, by 
which occasion they would be stayed, to no purpose wasting 
their victuals, in which rested the sustenance of their life. 
Others, however, said that it would be a great disgrace to 
them if they were so near and did not join themselves to 
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the company which essayed that action. “ Were we already’' 
said they, “half way on our voyage, and chanced upon 
such an encounter, wc should turn back ;* how much the 
more therefore, when wc are now, as it were, on the shores 
of the said island, and when we arc invited to it for the 
service of God and the lord Infant. Of a surety wc 
should be ill-accounted of were wc to leave such an 
emprise for any consideration at all.” 

All fell in with this accord, for the greater part of the 
company agreed with this second resolution. Thereupon 
they arranged to order their provision in such wise that the 
victuals might last them a longer time ; and so much 
were their wills disposed to this venture that some said 
that, in good sooth, it would be better to throw a moiety 
of those Moorsf into the sea, rather than relinquish 
a matter so honourable for their sakes, and one in which 
they might get vengeance for the death of their com- 
panions. The agreement was thus concluded, and on the 
next day they gave their answer to Laurence Diaz, in 
whose company they started at once for the Ilha das 
Garzas, where for three days they waited the coming of the 
other caravels, refreshing themselves with the birds of that 
island, of which there was there a great multitude. More 
especially may wc speak of some birds there, that are not in 
our land, which are called hornbills, and arc all white, of a 
size greater than swans, and with beaks of a cubit’s length 
or more, and three fingers in breadth ; and they look like 
the engraved sheaths of swords, so wrought and with such 
ornamentation as if they had been made artificially with 
the aid of fire to give them beauty; and the mouth and naaw 
is so great that the leg of a man, however large it were, 
would go into it as far as the knec.^®* Now when those 
three days were passed the other caravels began to come, 
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arriving at Cape Branco two by two and three by three, as 
they chanced to meet. But there did not meet there more 
than nine ships, to wit, those of Lan^arote and of Sueiro da 
Costa, and of Alvaro de Freitas, and of Gil Eannes, and of 
Gomez Pirez, and certain others of the town of Lagos. 


CHAPTER LIIl. 

Of how LaiK^arotc held a council at Cape Branco. 

Tho.se nine caravels being thus met together, for they had 
yet no news of that of Laurence Diaz, Lant^arote bade all 
the other captains go on shore that he might speak with 
them about the course that might seem good for them to 
take ; and these captains were very quickly ready. And 
when they were all together joined in council, Laru^arote 
said : “ My noble friends, although it pleciscd the lord Infant 
my lord, to give me charge of your captaincies, you being 
of such honourable estate as you are, yet I fail not to know, 
as is right, how to treat you with the honour that I ought, 
and in this wise give you that authority which your 
honourable persons merit ; and putting aside Sueiro tla 
Costa, whom I regard as a father by/cason of his daughter 
who is my wife, I hold nearly all of you* as brothers, 
some by our having been brought up together, and some 
by ancient friendship, and others by long acquaintance. 
Therefore I hope that you will counsel and aid me as a 
friend and brother, beyond what you arc bound in reason 
to do, in such wise that I may be a worthy captain of such 
honourable personages as you, for I do not purpose t(^ 
do anything, either great or small, without your counsel. 
And for God’s sake, let each one imagine that the chargef 
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is principally his own, and so, as if it were a private 
matter, let him labour to discover proper remedies 
for our case. And in truth I am right glad when I con- 
sider that I am consulting such discreet personages, who 
have seen and experienced such great and honourable 
matters, and whose experience will be a very great help in 
our undertaking, since the government and direction of the 
matters which are to come depend chiefly upon the good 
understanding of things past.” “ Now,” said he, “ we here 
assembled are nine caravels, as you see, and you know that 
in all we set out fourteen from Portugal . I desire there- 
fore to know of you what it seemeth to you that we should 
do. Whether perchance we ought to start at once as wc 
are, or whether it would be better to await the others who 
have to come.” 

“ We thank you for your good purpose,” said Alvaro de 
Freitas (speaking for himself and the others, for being a 
knight as he was, and moreover of high and noble rank, 
as we have said already, it pleased all the other captains 
to give him that authority). “We thank you,” said he, 
“and you may be sure that there is not any one here who 
will not aid and counsel you, not only as captain and 
friend, but as if you were his own self ; and the reasons 
for this are many, and therefore I now forbear to touch 
upon them. Let it suffice that all of us know you for a 
brave and valiant man, so much so that not only arc you 
deserving of the captaincy of these few men and ships, but 
of many more besides. And as to the counsel that you 
ask, it seemeth to me that although all the fourteen 
caravels must meet together for the invasion of the Island 
of Tider, as was agreed at our outcoming, yet I think it 
would be well if wc who have arrived here already were 
to go at once to the Ilha das Gar 5 as,i 29 ^nd there wait two 
or three days, according to the arrangement that we have. 
For that is a place where we cannot be seen by the other 
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side, but if we remain near this Cape we shall readily be 
discovered, in which case we shall not escape one of two 
things : either the Moors will leave that Island, or so many 
will enter it that when we wish to attack it we shall be in 
very great danger. And if peradventure those other five 
caravels do not arrive at the Ilha das Garzas within a few 
days, my determination would be not to wait any longer 
for them, but simply to carry out what we havc^*^^ been 
ordered. And if it be the will of God to aid us, as I hope 
in Mim, since it is in His service before all else that we are 
come here, that aid which will be ours when we arc all met 
together will likewise be the portion of those of us who 
are here, or peradventure in greater measure, since just 
as we feel our necessity to be the greater, so w'c shall have 
recourse to His aid with greater devotion ; and whereas 
when we were all joined together, wc should place our 
hope in the strength of men, now, seeing ourselves to be 
few in number, we shall rest our chief succour on 1 1 is aid. 
And now, from henceforth, said he, you will be able to 
ordain that which seemeth to you to have the advantage 
over my counsel.” “ In good sooth,” replied they all, 
“your coun.scl is so good and so profitable that anything 
WQ should say over and above would be superfluous, or 
perchance even mischievous, as distracting us from the true 
path in which your good words have .set us.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 

Of how they found the other caravels at the Isle of Herons, and of 
• the counsel that they look. 

Great pleasure was theirs when they came within sight 
of the Ilha das Gart^as and .saw the four caravels which 
were lying at rest, in whatsoever guise they were there ; for 
it mattered not whether they formed part of their company, 
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since they knew them to be from the kingdom of Portugal, 
wherefore they hoped that their assistance would supply 
the want of the others which they expected before. The 
news of this sight ran through all the caravels, as they 
came up one after another, and in this all received great 
pleasure, and especially the common people, in that they 
saw the captains had taken their determination to attempt 
the enterprise, and would not now be hindered by the 
non-arrival of the others, as hath been written above. And 
as people who did not know how to conceal their gladness, 
they made their instruments to sound, and raised chants, 
and so fell to eating and drinking as men full of good 
confidence of victory. And arriving at the ships that lay 
anchored there, they charged their bombards and culverins, 
and made therewith a salute in signal of the pleasure of 
their hearts, in the which pleasure the others who were 
already lying there at rest were not without their share. 
But all this increased twofold the sorrow of the Moors 
who lay, as they had been put, under the decks of 
the vessels, for though they could not understand the 
language, yet the sound of the voices right well assured 
them of the opposite of what they desired. I will not 
occupy myself in de.scribing the embracings of our men 
when they all met together, forasmuch as reason itself will 
tell you what they must have been at such a place and 
time ; only let us imagine that we sec them leap from ship 
to ship, and that those who had set out from Portugal 
more recently, now offered to their comrades who had gone 
before the food of which they knew they stood in need. 
And so, in doing this and in taking repose at night, tliey 
spent their time until the next day, when by the order of 
Lan^arotc they went on shore, in order that all might take 
counsel together. And when they were assembled, he 
said how all could right well perceive the delay of the 
other caravels, and how God willed that they should meet 
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there those three ships which some time ago had set out 
from the kingdom, together with one of the five,* which 
before they hoped to meet. And he showed them that 
now there lacked but one of their complement of fourteen. 
So that while they had already resolved to attack their 
enemies with nine ships, they could the more readily 
do so with thirteen, but that they should consider if it 
were well to depart straightway, or to wait some little time 
longer. 

All said that the delay would be harmful, and they saw 
no profit in it, and that they ought to start at once with 
good fortune, and the earlier they could begin that action 
the better it would be; and in this all agreed, for in such a 
time and place there was no fear of contrary suggestions, 
nor of companions betraying their secrets to the enemy. 
“ Now, then, that you have resolved,’* said Lanc^arote, “ to 
set out upon this enterprise in any case, it were well that 
you, who have already .seen many dispositions appertaining 
to such an enterprise as thi.s, should remind yourselves of 
them, and aid me in arranging our expedition, that we 
may go on in good order.” And omitting all the various 
opinions which were mooted in their debate, it was finally 
determined that they should proceed on this wise. From 
the whole company that was in the caravels they were 
to choose two hundred and twenty-eight men, because it 
appeareth that they needed so many in the partition that 
had been ordered of their forces, and of these the foot- 
men and lancers were to go in the battle of which Alvaro 
do Freitas was captain. Behind him followed Lan^arote 
with all the crossbowmen and archers, and in the rear 
guard were Sueiro da Co.sta and Dinis Kannes de Graa 
with all the men-at-arms. And they determined to start 
very early, so that before dawm they might attack the 
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settlement of Tider Island; and three boats with pilots 
in them went before the caravels, the pilots being men 
who had already been in that land, and who knew the 
way. 


CHAPTER LV. 

How those j)eople landed on the Island of Tider. 

I AM wroth with those pilots in that they so far wandered 
from the course they should have taken, for of a surety if 
fortune had not intermeddled in the mistake of that voyage, 
the victory would have been much more perfect. Rut the 
blame for this was not so much with the pilots as with the 
darkness of the night, for although they had been there 
before, the previous occasions were not so many that these 
men could fairly be blamed very much for their mistakes 
at this time. Perhaps, too, the true cause of the mis- 
adventure was the water, which was at the neap, so that 
our men found it in many places so shallow that they 
could not float* ; so that finding themselves on dry 
ground they were compelled to wait for the aid of the 
flood tide, which they did not get till it was high noon. 
Oh, what complaints were to be heard among our men 
at seeing themselves thus hindered of their purpose by 
something in which their strength could avail nothing. 
“ Ah, God,” .said they, “ Thou wiliest to be less favourable 
to this our enterprise than Thou hast been many times to 
others, who had not so fervent a purpose to serve Thee 
This day, on which Thy Holy Name might have cause to 
be so much glorified and our honour so much exalted. 
Thou givest place to the feeble power of one element of 
Thy creation, which is of force to hinder us. Have mercy 
on us by Thy sacred pity, and aid u.s, for we are Thy 
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servants, sinners though we be, for the greatness of Thy 
benignity is more than the multitude of our sins. And if 
Thou didst exert Thy power to open a way for the 
Children of Israel through the midst of the waters, and 
madcst the sun to turn back at the request of Joshua 
against the course of Nature, why wilt Thou not show as 
great a favour to this Thy people, so that Thy miracle may 
appear before our eyes, and that these waters may rise 
before their time, and that our voyage may be directed to 
gain a perfect victory.” 

So toiled those seamen during that night as best they 
could, but for the two reasons that I have ahead}' given, 
they did not reach the island till the sun was high. And 
before they arrived at the harbour where they had to dis- 
embark, they arranged that all the caravels should join 
together, and they. sailed in so close together that the men 
jumped from one into another. And then there arose 
among them a new opinion, for some said that it was not in 
reason that they should land, inasmuch as it was well known 
that many Moors were collected there, and they would 
certainly be more in number than they were before, on 
account of the caravels from Lisbon, which had visited the 
j)lace some days ago and had lost in that island, not fifteen 
days before, the seven men of whom we spoke. At 
least, they .said, they ought not to land that day, inasmuch 
as they supposed that the Moors were numerous, and were 
lying hid in ambushes, since none appeared. And this 
surmise was not confined to a few, but prevailed throughout 
the greater part of the rank and file. “ Friends,’ said the 
captains, “ it is for war, and for war alone, that we are come 
to this land ; and this being .so, we must not be timid, for if 
we fight our battle by day it will be much more to our 
honour than if we fight by night — attacking the Moors of 
this island, and expelling them, by sheer force of arms 
rather than by any cunning or stratagem. Better the 
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former way of battle, even if we fail to kill or take a single 
man, than the latter with a night capture of a thousand 
prisoners. And so in God's name,” said they, " let us set 
forth at once, and let us take land in our predetermined 
order”. And with these words they began forthwith to 
disembark, and as soon as they were all on shore, they put 
their ranks in order; and Lan^arote, by agreement with all 
the other captains, took the Banner of the Cru.sade, which 
the Infant Dom Henry had given him (and you already 
know how those who died under the said banner were 
absolved from sin and punishment, according to the grant 
of the Holy Father, who.se mandate you have seen and the 
tenor thereof). And this banner was entrusted to Gil 
Eannes,^^^ Knight of the Infant’s Household, a native of 
I.,agos, about whom we have spoken to you before. And 
although Lan^arotc understood the value and virtues of 
this man, yet he made him .swear forthwith and took fealty 
of him, that not for fear nor for danger would he leave the 
said banner till death ; and the others also swore to him 
that in consequence they would toil to guard and defend 
him even to the last moment of their life. And when the.se 
things were done, our men, .so arrayed, began to move 
forward in the predetermined order, and went a space of 
three leagues over .sand, the day being very hot, till they 
arrived at the place of Tidcr,* which is in the interior of the 
said island, close to which they .saw a multitude of Moors 
drawn up as if to fight. Now this sight was a very joyful 
one to the Christians, and so they bade “ .sound the 
trumpets,” and went at them with right good will ; but the 
Moors, losing their first courage, began to fly, casting them- 
selves into the water and .swimming across a creek wliich 
maketh that land an island, to the which’l* their women and 
children had pa.s.scd over already with all their poor goods; 
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but they were not able with all their haste to prevent our 
men from killing eight of them and taking four. And 
there one of the men of Lagos was wounded, for he sought 
to outstrip the others to show his valour, so that almost 
of his own free will he received the said wounds of the 
which he afterwards died when at sea, and may the Lord 
God receive his soul into the company of the saints. And 
so the Moors having been routed, the Christians, per- 
ceiving that a longer stay there would not profit them, 
betook themselves to that place where the enemy had 
had their habitations before, and there they found a supply 
of water, which after the heat and toil they had suffered 
gave them great pleasure, for many would have perished 
with thirst if they had not found it. Also they discovered 
there cotton trees, although there were not mari}^ of 
them. 

Now the weariness of some of our men was so great that 
they could not by any means return on foot ; but they 
found a great succour for their need in some asses, of 
which there were many in the islantl, and riding on these 
they returned to their ships. Ikit before they entered into 
their boats, there were some that asked that noble man, 
Sueiro da Costa, that he would consent to be knighted ; 
and to this he agreed, either at the pressing demands of 
his friends, or because he desired it for his own greater 
honour : saying that it pleased him so long as he received it 
from the hand of Alvaro de Freitas, since he knew him to 
be such a knight that his own knighthood would be beyond 
reproach. And at this all the company were very glad, 
and /^specially those chief men who knew him.* And so 
that noble man was made a knight, and I marvel at his so 
long toiling in the profession of arms and being so dis- 
tinguished in the same, without ever having been willing to 
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receive that honour of knighthood until this occasion. Of a 
surety, saith our Author, I well believe that though Alvaro 
de Freitas was such a noble knight, and it had happened 
to him to create others like him,* yet never had his 
sword touched the head of so noble and so eminent a man ; 
nor was the said Alvaro de Freitas a little honoured by the 
circumstance that Sueiro da Costa sought to be knighted 
at his hand, when he could have obtained the same from 
very honourable kings and great princes, who would have 
been very content to show him that grace for the know- 
ledge they had of his great valour. 

That night they went back to their caravels to rest, and on 
the next day they went on shore to perform the knighting 
of Dinis Kannes de Graa, the which was likewise done by 
the hand of Alvaro de Freitas. And there the caravels of 
Lisbon took leave of the others, because they perceived that 
their stay there was no longer necessary, and provisions failed 
them, so that if their voyage were delayed by any contrary 
hap they would of necessity be placed in great suffering. 
But it may well be believed that if they had known that 
so many Moors were yet to be slain and taken in that 
island, they would not have departed so quickly, f if only 
for the fulfilment of a greater vengeance. Of the other 
Moors who were taken at Tider, Lan^arote and the other 
captains sent one to Cape St. Vincent ; and to Sta. Maria 
da Augua da Lupe, a hermitage which is in that district of 
Lagos, they sent another to be sold, that with the price of 
him ornaments might be bought for that church. 

* Sueiro d:v Costa. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

How they returned again to Tidcr, and of the Moors that 
they took. 

Me scemeth it i.s not necc.ssary that vve should speak of tlic 
arrival of the caravels at Lisbon, nor that we should fill 
up this writing of ours with a recital of the sale of the 
Moors, as we found it in the account of Affonso Cerveira, 
from whom we have borrow'cd this record ; for already 
the men of that city* were accustomed to the coming 
of Moors from that land : for, as .saith Fra Gil de Roma, in 
the first part of his first book,'*^ De Regimine Principnin, 
“the property of temporal goods, as regards the desires of 
men is of such a kind that before a man possesseth them, 
they appear to him much more valuable than in truth they 
are ; but after he hath acquired them, the contrary happen- 
eth, for however va.st and good they may be, he holdeth 
them not in so great account.” And returning to our 
history : as soon as those three caravels had set out, there 
arrived other three out of those four which had failed to 
come before, and among these there was no small com- 
plaining that they had not been with their companions at 
the invasion of the island ; for although the fighting was 
not greater than we have related, it appeared to them that 
whatever they might do they could not hope to win any 
honour ;t and so like men who felt jealous at it, they 
called upon the others forthwith to order a sortie upon 
the land : and upon this matter they took counsel, and 
after some debate they determined that the three smallest 
caravels should go to the ford of the creek of 1 idcr, and 
that the people of the other caravels should go likewise in 
the boats. For it might be that the natives would return 

* Lisbon. t After what had already been accoinplislicd. 
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to the island, in which case they could take some of them 
in that spot. 

And beginning to put their plan in action, they set 
out in the night; yet they were not able to reach the 
passage till day. And arriving there, they saw the Moors 
on the other side ; and the Christians being in front of 
the ford — which was a broad sheet of water, though 
shallow, except for the distance of a stone’s cast that 
could not be crossed without swimming — the Moors 
stood still on the other side of it looking at them.* But 
of them they seemed to have small fear indeed ; and their 
countenances showed that it was so, for they were dancing 
and rejoicing like men who are secure from their enemies, 
to whom they made those signs, as if to enrage them by 
scoffing at their approach. But it would have been well 
for them if they had been better advised, and especially if 
they had remained further in the creek, where the water 
was deep, for so they would have been in greater security 
in regard to what chanced to them afterwards. The 
Christians, besides the desire they had to get at them, 
when they saw their behaviour, which was that of enemies 
who despised them, felt doubly eager to fight, although 
the Moors were many more in nunber. 

So, although they suffered great hindrance from the 
water, which was between ebb and flow, the ardent desire 
they had forced them to pursue their purpose. And so 
they began to enter into the water till they came to that 
deep place which could not be passed without swimming, 
and arriving there they halted, as they held the crossing to 
be dangerous. And while they stood there battling as it 
were with themselves, for courage urged them on, and fear 
replied to courage with the threat of death, there happened 
to be among them a youth of the Infant’s chamber, whom 
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I afterwards knew as a noble esquire, and who was now 
[,^oing as purser in one of these caravels — for it was the 
custom of the Infant not to give the position of an esquire 
to any youth of his court till he had exercised himself in 
some feat of arms ; and according to their merit he granted 
them in the future such dignity as he thought they 
deserved. Now this youth, who was named Diego Gon- 
(^alvez, mastered by the ardour of his courage, spake to a 
man of Lagos who was near him, called Pero Allemam'^*^ 
(I do not know if it was because he was a native of that 
country of Germany, or if it was a nickname that had been 
given him), and asked him if he would join him in swim- 
ming across. “ Jly my faith,” replied the other, “ you 
could not ask me a matter I would grant you with greater 
willingness and before he had finished his answer he 
plunged into the water and began to swim, and the youth 
with him ; and after him an esquire of the Infant’s House- 
hold, named Gil Gon^alvcz, who had been at the taking of 
the first Moorish prisoners, under the captaincy of Antam 
Gon^alvez, and also in the war waged against those other 
Moors who border upon our Spain, anfl he had the reputa- 
tion of being a valiant man. And immediately after them 
went another youth of the Prince’s Household, who was 
named Lionel Gil, and a son of that knight to whom the 
banner of the crusade had been entrusted, and many others 
followed after these. But the enemy, though they saw 
them, judged this movement of their toil to be but play, 
boldly trusting in their multitude, and thinking that victory 
would hasten to them as it had come the other day, when 
the>j^ slew the seven men from the other caravels. But our 
men, as soon as they gained a foothold, stood erect and 
pressed on as far as they could until the enemy fell on 
them. So the Christians, in order to gain the land, and 
the Moors in order to prevent them, began their fight, 
plying their lances, by the which there could well be seen 
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the hatred there was between them. But the fight on the 
part of the Moors was not so much from enmity as in 
defence of their women and children, and still more for 
the salvation of their own lives. Our men wondered 
greatly at the courage they perceived in their enemies ; 
and though the comparison was unequal in the number of 
the two parties, for the Moorish company was very much 
greater, yet, God being willing to aid His own, they slew 
out of hand sixteen, and the others were routed in a 
very short space. And although the love of their women 
and children was of surpassing strength before all other 
passions of theirs, as is natural in all men, yet, seeing 
themselves routed, all their care was to provide for their 
own safety ; for, however terrible other matters may be, 
death doth put an end to all. And so, being conquered, 
they began to fly, and there perished many of them. But 
because the heat was very great, and our men were sore 
wearied, they were not able to pursue them fiir ; but the)' 
took fifty-seven of them, and with them returned to the 
caravels. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

How they went to 'Fira. 

TllOUClI all had toiled in that action, and though all 
deserve a meed of praise and honour for the same, )'et 
principally the aforesaid Diego Gonial vez and that man 
of Lagos who passed over with him are to be praised, 
for the reason that I have already mentioned ; for to 
the beginnings of an enterprise the greater praises^ are 
due. And, in fact, it was so regarded by the Infant, for 
he bestowed a rich reward upon them afterwards, as he 
was ever accustomed to do upon those who served him 
well. So, when those captured Moors had been brought 
on board the ships, our men began at once to ask of 
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some of them, separately, where they thought they would 
find the others that had escaped from the company ; 
and our prisoners made reply that their opinion was 
that the rest would be at a settlement called Tira, which 
was on the mainland by the sea-shore, about eight 
leagues distant. And considering that the earlier they 
went after them the more profitable their going would be, 
for they imagined that such a short time having elapsed 
they would find the Moors quite off their guard — for this 
reason, then, they set off at once that very night with three 
caravels, the smallest and lightest in their fleet, and all the 
other people went in the boats, taking with them two 
Moorish women to show them the way. And in the first 
quarter of the night they arrived at a point where they 
left their ships and landed ; and because they did not con- 
ceive it yet to be a fit time to start, they rested there till 
the dawn began to break, and by the aid of its brightness 
they began to make their way. And coming to a crossing 
of a little arm of the sea, they fell in with a multitude of 
canoes, among which was the boat which the Moors had 
taken from the caravels of Lisbon, but it was now almost 
broken up. However, they took it with them to carry 
back to the caravels. And passing on, they fell in with 
a Moor, whom they killed — as 1 believe because he 
himvSelf sought the way to it. And so they arrived over 
against Tira and two other villages, but they did not find 
in these anything that they sought; since the Moors had 
all fled. And so they had to turn back to the caravels, 
and thence they passed over to Tidcr, where they rested 
by reason of the water that was there. While they 
were staying there, the captains bade some of them go for 
asses, that the weak ones might return on them to the 
ships ; and while the.se were carrying out what had been 
commanded them, they met with five Moors, whom they 
took with but little trouble. And so being returned, 
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Lan^arotc said that as it was now late they should rest 
for that night, and that on the next day he wished to 
discuss certain matters with them, which they would know 
then. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

Of the words that Lani^arotc spake. 

On the next day, when all the principal men were met 
together by order of the chief captain, as you have heard 
already, as well as all the others who wished to come, 
Lan^arote said “ Friends and gentlemen, — In that it was 
the grace of the Infant, our lord, to make me your captain, 
and your pleasure and will consented that it should be so, 
and because I here represent his person, I now in his name 
thank you all for your great toil and good will, which 1 
have found in one and all of you in this action, whereto 
you came in his service : the which I will myself recount to 
him when it please God that we stand again before him, in 
such wise that for the deserts of your toil you may obtain 
that guerdon which you so justly merit. 

“ Now you know how we set out from our town with the 
main object of coming to the conijuest of this island, and 
as God hath willed to despatch and guide us to it, we 
owe Him for this much thanks ; for even though we did not 
take so many Moors as formerly, yet our victory was 
adequate, since in half a day we surrounded and attacked 
them as you have seen, and great as was their number, 
they left the field to our triumph, and we entered into their 
country and took their property without any hindrance ; 
thus securing for ourselves honour and praise among all 
those who shall have a true understanding of the matter. 
And as for our coming here, according to the plan we 
brought with us, the matter has been performed, so that I 
cease to be your captain : for, according to the directions 
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that I have from the lord Tnfant^^^"’ after the capture of this 
island each one of you may do what he plcaseth, so as to 
1^0 wherever he may perceive his advantage or profit to lie. 
And so it scemeth good to me that these few prisoners we 
have taken should be divided in such wise that each one 
may have his own rightful share and go wherever he think 
best. And for my part, I assure you that I am ready for 
whatever toil or peril may come to me in the service of 
God and of the Infant, my lord, for with so small a booty 
I do not intend to go back to his presence.” All the rest 
replied that what Lancarote had said was very well con- 
sidered, and they began forthwith to divide the booty* 
into equal parts, according to which each one received 
what his lot gave him. And after that, Lanc^'arote rc- 
(jiiired of all the other captains what they were wishful to 
do. Sueiro da Costa and Vicente Diaz, the owner of a 
ship, and Gil Cannes and Martin Vicente, pilot, and John 
Diaz, also owner of a ship, replied that forasmuch as their 
caravels were small and winter was very near, they held it 
as perilous to remain and proceed any further, wherefore 
they intended to return home to Portugal. Put of the 
manner of their return we wn’ll speak fully later on in this 
history. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

Of the words which Gomez Pirez spoke, and how they went to the 
land of (juinea. 

Gomez Pirez, who w'as there in that caravel of the King as 
chief,captain, being a man of valour and authority, began 
to speak of his purpose before them all on this wa'se : “ Me 
seeincth,” .said he, “ that the determination of the captains 
of these little caravels is to turn back to the kingdom, in 
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fear of the danger that may come upon them if the winter 
finds them further than we are now. But as for you others, 
honorable sirs and friends, you know right well the will of 
the lord Infant : how much store he setteth on knowing 
somewhat of the land of the Negroes, and especially of the 
river of Nilc,*-^^ for which reason I am resolved to make my 
voyage to that land, toiling as much as I can to get at it ; 
and I purpose also to gain the most perfect knowledge that 
I can of other matters, and on this I place all my hope of 
the greatest guerdon that I can gain on this voyage : a 
guerdon that will not be small for me, for I know how the 
lord Infant will show me grace and honour for it, whereby 
1 may obtain a greater profit ; and since I have a ship good 
enough, I should do wrong in taking any other course than 
this,* and if any one of the rest of you desire to keep me 
company I will hold fast to all your ordinance so long as 
it be not outside this plan of mine.” 

“ Of a truth I tell you,” replied Lanqarote, “ that this 
purpose of yours was also mine above all else, before you 
had said anything concerning it ; and it pleaseth me to fall 
in with your proposal, inasmuch as it was so commandcrl 
me of the Infant, my lord.” “ And I,” said Alvaro dc 
Freitas, " am not a man to hold aloof from such a com- 
pany ; but I say, let us press on by all means whither 
soever you desire to go, be it even to the terrestrial 
Paradisc.”^'^" With these men three others agreed, to wit, 
Rodrigue Annes dc Trava^os, a knight of the Regent’s 
household, and Laurence Diaz of the same standing in the 
household of the Infant Dom Henry, and Vicente Diaz, a 
trader. And all these, being settled in this purpose, began 
at once to pursue their voyage. And after these thefe .set 
out other two caravels, to wit, one of Tavilla, and another 
belonging to a man of Lagos called Bican^o, but concerning 
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the voyage of these latter we will defer our account to 
another place, forasmuch as they did not arrive at the 
land of the Negroes. 

And so those six caravels having set out, pursued their 
way along the coast, and pressed on so far that they passed 
the land of Sahara, belonging to those Moors which arc 
called Azanegues, the which land is very easy to dis- 
tinguish from the other* by reason of the extensive sands 
that are there, and after it by the verdure which is not to be 
seen in itf on account of the great dearth of water there, 
which causeth an exceeding dryness of the soil. And to 
this land resort usually all the swallows, and also all the 
birds that appear at certain times in tin’s our kingdom, to 
wit, storks, quails, turtle-doves, wry-necks, nightingales 
and linnets, and other birds of various species. And many 
are there, by reason of the cold of the winter, that go from 
this land:J: and journey to that onef for the sake of its 
warmth. But other kinds of birds leave it in the winter, such 
as falcons, herons, ring-doves, thrushes, and other birds 
that breed in that land, and afterwards they come and take 
refuge in this because of the food they find here suitable to 
their nature. And of these birds the men of the caravels 
found many upon the .sea, and others on land at their 
breeding-places. And since I have begun to speak of this 
matter, 1 will not omit to .say a little more about the divers 
other kinds of birds and fi.shcs that I hear arc to be found 
in that land : among which we may speak first of all of 
some birds called flamingoes, which are of the same size as 
herons, with necks as long, but with short feathers ; also 
their heads arc small in compari.son with their bodies, but 
thei^ beaks are huge, though short, and so heavy that their 
necks are not well able to support the weight of them, in 
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such wise that for the aid of these same necks they always 
have their beaks ajjainst their legs and rested upon them, 
or else upon their feathers for the residue of the time.^-^ 
And there also arc other birds larger than swans, called 
hornbills,*of which I have already spoken. And as for the 
fishes of these parts, there are some that have mouths three 
or four palms long, some smaller and others larger, in which 
mouths there arc teeth both on the one side and on the 
other, so close together that a finger could not be put 
between one and another, and all are of fine bone, a little 
larger than those of a saw and farther apart ; and these 
fish are some as large as and others greater than sharks, and 
the jaw-bones of these are in size not greater than those of 
other fish. And there is another kind of fish there, as small 
as mullet, that have, as it were, crowns on their heads, 
like gills, through which they breathe ; and if they arc 
turned over and put with these crowns below in a basin, 
they lay hold so firmly that on attempting to withdraw 
them they lift the basin with them, even as the lam- 
preys do with their mouths while they arc quite*'^® alive. 
And there arc also many other birds and animals and fish 
in that land whose appearance we do not care to describe 
at length, as it would be an occasion of wandering too far 
from our history. 


CHAPTER LX. 

How those caravels arrived at the river of Nile, and of the Guineas 
that they took. 

Now thc.se caravels having passed by the land of Saliara, 
as hath been said, came in sight of the two palm trees’^® that 
Din is Diaz had met with before, by which they understood 
that they were at the beginning of the land of the Negroes. 
And at this sight they were glad indeed, and would have 
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landed at once, but they found the sea so rough upon that 
coast that by no manner of means could they accomplish 
their purpose. And some of those who were present said 
afterwards that it was clear from the smell that came off 
the land how good must be the fruits of that country, for 
it was so delicious that from the point they reached, though 
they were on the sea, it seemed to them that they stood in 
some gracious fruit garden ordained for the sole end of 
their delight. And if our men showed on their side a 
great desire of gaining the land, no less did the natives of 
it show their eagerness to receive them into it ; but of the 
reception they offered I do not care to speak, for according 
to the signs they made to our men from the first, they did 
not intend to abandon the beach without very great loss to 
one side or the other. Now the people of this green laiKP^' 
are wholly black, and hence this is called Land of the 
Negroes, or Land of Guinea. Wherefore also the men and 
women thereof are called “ Guineas,” as if one were to say 
" Black Men.” And when the men in the caravels saw the 
first palms and lofty trees as we have related, they under- 
stood right well that they were close to the river of Nile, 
at the point where it floweth into the western sea, the 
which river is there called the Senegal.* For the Infiint 
had told them that in little more than 20 leagues after 
the sighting of those trees they should look out for the 
•same river, for so he had learnt from several of his 
Azanegue prisoners.^^^ 'And so, as they were going along 
•scanning the coast to see if they could discern the river, 
they perceived before them, as it might be about two 
leagues of land rrieasure, a certain colour in the water of 
the sea which was different from the rest, for this was of 
the colour of niud. And they thought that this might arise 
from shoals, so they took their soundings for the safety of 
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their ships, but they found no difference in this place from 
the others in which there was no such movement, and 
at this they were all amazed, especially by the differ- 
ence in colour. And it happened that one of those who 
were throwing in the sounding lead, by chance and 
without any certain knowledge, put his hand to his 
mouth and found the water sweet. “ Here we have 
another marvel,” cried he to the others, “ for this water is 
sweet;” and at this they threw a bucket forthwith into the 
sea and put the water to the test, all drinking of it as a 
thing in which nothing was wanting to make it as good as 
possible. “ Of a surety,” said they, “ we are near the river 
of Nile, for it .seemeth that this water belongeth to the 
same, and by its great might the .stream doth cut through 
the .sea and so entcreth into it.”^^’^ Thereat they made 
signs to the other caravels, and all of them began to 
coast in and look for the river, and they were not very 
long in arriving at the estuary. 

And when they were close to its mouth, they let down 
their anchors on the seaward side, and the crew of the 
caravel of Vicente Diaz launched their boat, and into it 
jumped as many as eight men, and among them was 
that E.squire of Lagos called Stevam Affonso, of whom 
we have already sjlokcn, and who afterwards died in 
^Canary ; he had undertaken a part of the armament of 
that caravel. 

And as all the eight were going in the boat, one of them, 
looking out towards the mouth of the river, espied the door 
of a hut, and said to his companions : “ 1 know not how 
the huts of this land are built, but judging by the fashion 
of those I have seen before, that should be a hut that I 
sec before me, and I presume it belongs to fishing folk 
who have come to fish in this stream. And if you think 
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well, it seemeth to me that we ought to go and land 
beyond that point, in such wise that we may not be dis- 
covered from the door of the hut; and let some land, and 
approach from behind those sandbanks, and if any natives 
arc lying in the hut, it may be that they will take them 
before they are perceived.” Now it appeared to the others 
that this was good advice, and so they began to put it into 
execution. And as soon as they reached the land, Stevam 
Affonso leapt out, and five others with him, and they pro- 
ceeded in the manner that the other had suggested. And 
while they were going thus concealed even until they 
neared the hut, they saw come out of it a negro boy, stark 
naked, with a spear in his hand. Him they .seized at once, 
and coming up close to the hut, they lighted upon a girl, 
his sister, who was* about eight years old. This boy the 
Infant afterwards caused to be taught to read and write, 
with all other knowledge that a Christian should have ; and 
many Christians there be who have not this knowledge 
as perfectly as he had, for he was taught the prayer of 
Pater Noster, and the Ave Maria, and the Articles of Faith, 
and the precepts of the Law,f and the various works of 
mercy, and many other things ; so that some said of this 
youth that the Infant had bidden train him for a priest, 
with the purpose of sending him back to his native land, 
there to preach the faith of Jesus Christ. But I believe 
that afterwards he died without ever reaching man’s estate. 
So those men entered into the hut, where they found a black 
shield made of hide, quite round in shape, a little larger 
than those used in that country, the which had in the 
midcUe of it a boss of the .same hide as the .shield itself, to 
wit, of an elephant’s ear, as was afterwards learnt from 
certain Guineas who saw it; for they said that they made 
all their shields of the hide of that animal, and that they 
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found it so much thicker than was necessary* that they 
cut off from it more than half, lessening it with devices 
they had made for this purpose. And the same men 
said, moreover, that the size of the elephants was so great 
that the flesh of one would make a good meal for 2,500 
men, and that this meat they reckoned among themselves 
to be very good, and that they made no use of the tusks, 
but threw them away ; and I learnt that in the East of this 
part of the Mediterranean Sea^**^ the tusks of one of those 
elephants were well worth i,ooo doubloons. And when 
they had captured those young prisoners and articles of 
plunder, they took them forthwith to their boat. “ Well 
were it,” said Stevam Affonso to the others, “ if we were 
to go through this country near here, to see if we can find 
the father and mother of these children, for, judging by 
their age and disposition, it cannot be that the parents 
would leave them and go far off.” The others .said that he 
should go, with good luck, wherever he pleased, for there 
was nothing to prevent them following him. And yfter 
they had journeyed a short way, Stevam Affonso began to 
hear the blows of an axe, or of .some other iron instrument, 
with which .some one was carpentering upon a piece of 
timber, and he .stopped a little to assure himself of what 
he had heard, and put the others into the same attention. 
And then they all recognised that they were near what 
they sought. “ Now,” said he, “ do you come behind and 
allow me to go in front, because, if we all move forward 
in company, however softly we walk, we shall be discovered 
without fail, so that ere we come at him, whosoever he be, 
if alone, he must needs fly and put him.self in safety; but 
if I go .softly and crouching down, 1 shall be able to capture 
him by a sudden surpri.se without his perceiving me ; but 
do not be so slow of pace that you will come late to my 
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aid, where perhaps I may be in such danger as to need 
you.” 

And they agreeing to this, Stevam Affonso began to 
move forward ; and what with the careful guard that he 
kept in stepping quietly, and the intentness with which the 
Guinea laboured at his work, he never perceived the 
approach of his enemy till the latter leapt upon him. And 
I say leapt, since Stevam Affonso was of small frame and 
slender, while the Guinea was of quite different build ; 
and so he* seized him lustily by the hair, so that when 
the Guinea raised himself erect, Stevam Affonso remained 
hanging in the air with his feet off the ground. 'l‘he 
Guinea was a brave and powerful man, and he thought 
it a reproach that he should thus be subjected by so 
small a thing. Also he wondered within himself what 
this thing could be ; but though he struggled very hard, 
he was never able to free him.sclf, and so strongly had 
his enemy entwined himself in his hair, that the efforts of 
those two men could be compared to nothing else than 
a rash and fearless hound who has fixed on the ear of 
some mighty bull. And, to speak truth, the help that the 
rest of the company were to render to Stevam Affonso 
seemed to be rather tardy, so that .1 believe that his heart 
had quite repented him of his first purpose. And if at 
this point there had been room for a bargain, I know' he 
would have deemed it profitable to leave his gain to secure 
himself from los.s. But wdiile those two were in their 
struggle, Afifonso's companions came upon them, and seized 
the Guinea by his arms and neck in order to bind him. 
And Stevam Affonso, thinking that he was now taken 
into custody and in the hands of the others, let go of his 
hair ; whereupon, the Guinea, seeing that his head was 
free, shook off the others from his arms, flinging them 
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away on cither side, and began to flee. And it was ot 
little avail to the others to pursue him, for his agility gave 
him a great advantage over his pursuers in running, and 
in his course he took refuge in a wood full of thick under- 
growth ; and while the others thought they had him, and 
sought to find him, he was already in his hut, wdth the 
intention of saving his children and taking his arms, 
which he had left with them. But all his former toil was 
nothing in comparison of the great grief which came upon 
him at the absence of his children, whom he found gone — 
but as there yet remained for him a ray of hope, and .he 
thought that perchance they were hidden somewhere, he 
began to look towards every side to sec if he could catch 
any glimpse of them. And at this appeared Vicente Diaz, 
that trader who was the chief captain of that caravel to which 
the boat belonged wherein the others had come on land. 
And it appears that he, thinking that he was only coming 
out to walk along the shore, as he was wont to do in 
Lagos town, had not troubled to bring with him any arms 
except a boat-hook. But the Guinea, as soon as he caught 
sight of him, burning with rage as you may well imagine, 
made for him with right good will. 

And although Vicente Diaz saw him coming on with 
such fury, and understood that for his own defence it were 
well he had somewhat better arms, yet thinking that flight 
would not profit him, but rather do him harm in many 
ways, he awaited his enemy without shewing him any sign 
of fear. And the Guinea rushing boldly upon him, gave 
him forthwith a wound in the face with his assegai, with 
the which he cut open the whole of one of his jaws ; in 
return for this the Guinea received another wound, though 
not so fell a one as that which he had just bestowed. And 
because their weapons were not sufficient for such a 
struggle, they threw them aside and wrestled ; and .so for 
a short space they were rolling one over the other, each 
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one striving for victory. And while this was proceeding, 
Vicente Diaz saw another Guinea, one who was passing from 
youth to manhood ; and he came to aid his countryman ; 
and although the first Guinea was so strenuous and brave 
and inclined to fight with such good will as we have de- 
scribed, he could not have escaped being made prisoner 
if the second man had not come up : and for fear of him 
he* now had to loose his hold of the first.f And at this 
moment came up the other Portuguese, but the Guinea, 
being now once again free from his enemy’s hands, 
began to put himself in safety with his companion, like 
men accustomed to running, little fearing the enemy 
who attempted to pursue them. And at last our men 
turned back to their caravels, with the small booty they 
had already .stored in their boats. 


CHAPTER LX I. 

In which the author relateth some things concerning the River 
of Nile. 

Meseemetii that since in this last chapter I have spoken 
of how our caravels arrived at the river of Nile, I ought 
now to tell you something of its marvels, so that our 
Prince may receive the greater honour for his mandate to 
our men to make booty upon the waters of the most noble 
river of the world. And about the greatness of this river 
there are marvellous testimonies, for these have spoken of 
it, to wit : Aristotle and Ptolemy, Pliny and Homer, Isidore, 
Lucan, and Paulus Orosius,^^® and many other learned 
men ; but not even they knew how to give a full recital of 
its marvels. And in the first place, Paulus Orosius saith, 
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that the river appeareth to issiie from the coast where the 
Red Sea beginneth, at the point which the Greeks call 
Mossylon Ernporion and thence, he saith,it goeth towards 
the west and passeth through many lands, and maketh in 
the midst of its waters an isle called Meroe. And this 
city is in the lordship of Ethiopia, in which Moses was by 
command of Pharaoh with all the power of Egypt, even as 
Josephus Rabanus^*^ and Master Peter write ; and he saith 
that it was anciently called Saba, and was the head of the 
kingdom of l"lthiopia, but that after a long time Cambyses, 
who was king of that land, gave to that city the name of 
Meroe, for love of one of his sisters, as Master Peter 
rclateth. But Master Gondolfo’*^* saith, in the ninth part 
of the book he wrote called Pantheon^ that before it had 
that other name this place was called Nadabet, and that 
this was the first name the city had immediately after its 
foundation. And so the Nile, winding at this island, 
maketh its course toward the north, and thence turncth 
toward the south,* and according to the description that 
hef hath, it ovcrflowcth its banks at certain times of ihe 
year, and watcreth all the plains of Egypt. 

But Pliny rclateth the story in another fashion, for he 
saith that the founts whence riseth this river of Nile are not 
certainly known to any man, and that the river goeth for 
a very long way through desert countries and through lands 
so hot that they would take fire and blaze up if it were not 
for the river ; and he saith also that many have toiled 
much to get to the knowledge of the place where this 
stream doth rise, but he w'ho gained most knowledge of the 
same was the King Juba, who left it written that he^had 
found that the river of Nile rose in a mountain called 
Atlas, which is in the land of Mauritania, at the furthest 
extremity of Africa towards the west, not very far from 
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the great sea* and that it riseth from a fountain where it 
maketh a great pool called Nullidom, in which breed 
certain fish, some called Allaltetes, and others Coracinus, and 
others Sillums ; and it is said moreover that the crocodiles 
breed there too. 

And as to this, it is recounted that the inhabitiints of 
the city of Caesarea, + which is in that same land of Mauri- 
tania, took a crocodile*^*^ and put it in one of their temples 
called Eseo ; and that for many years it remained there 
in testimony that the said crocodiles were to be found 
in that pool ; and he rclateth that it was found by some 
men of that land who examined the matter, and found it 
well proved that, according as it snowed and rained in tlie 
land of Mauritania, where that fountain is, in like manner 
rose or fell the Nile itself. .And that after it issucth from 
that part and rcacheth the land of the sands, it will not run 
over the surface of those .sands nor through places alto- 
gether de.scrt or miserable, but that it vanisheth there, and 
so floweth hidden beneath the sand for the space of many 
days. And they say, too, that after it arriveth at the other 
Mauritania Caesariensis, which is not a sandy land, it 
cometh up over the ground and there maketh another lake, 
in the which breed those same animals and creatures which 
breed in the other ; and therefore men believe that all this 
water cometh from the Nile, and that after it floweth out 
from there and cometh to the other sandy districts which 
are beyond Mauritania and towards Ethiopia, it again 
disappeareth and runneth for the space of twenty days 
underground till it is within the land of Ethiopia. And 
here again it cometh up above the ground, showing clearly 
that it riseth from a fountain like that other in Mauritania, 
which is called Nigris, where also breed the same animals 
atnd other things that we have described before. 
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And thenceforth it* runneth ever above ground without 
any more hiding of itself beneath the soil, and parteth 
Africa from Ethiopia, and maketh great lakes from the 
which the men of that country derive their mainten- 
ance ; and in the same way are to be found there all the 
creatures which breed in the other places of the said river. 
And from the place where it beginneth to run above 
ground without again taking its course subterranean, down 
to the place where it commenceth to divide itself, it is 
called Niger ; and in this part its stream is already very 
great, and here it maketh of itself three parts, each one of 
which is a river by itself. And of these three rivers, one 
ehtereth Ethiopia and divideth the same in the middle, and 
this is called Astapus, that is to say, according to the 
language of that land, a water that runneth out of darkness. 
And this river watereth many islands which are so great 
that, in passing by the smallest of them, though it run- 
neth in its course very briskly, it doth consume five days. 
But the noblest of these islands is that called Meroe, which 
we have named above ; and the second branch of these 
three is that called Astaboras,t the which in their language 
is as much as to say ** an arm of the water which cometh 
out of darkness,” and this taketh its course towards the 
left ; the third of these three is called Astusapes, which 
meaneth “ the water of the lake,” and this also floweth 
towards the left ; and these streams, so far as they flow 
separately, are called by these names that we have given. 
But when they are all joined together in one river, the 
stream taketh its own proper name, to wit, “the Nile;” 
but it is not called so before, though all these streams be 
one water. And when it leaveth the islands, it shutteth 
itself up in certain mountains, but in no part doth it flow 
so angrily and with such a rushing stream as when it 
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cometh to a place of Ethiopia called Catadiipia,* and 
thenceforth its bed is strewn with many great rocks for a 
long space. And these break it in its course, and the river 
goeth dashing through those rocks and maketh a very great 
noise therewith : so much so, that the learned say that no 
pregnant women dare dwell within two leagues of the 
same, in that the terror caused by this noise straightway 
maketh them to miscarry. 

And coming forth from that multitude of great rocks, the 
strength of the waters is now broken, and the stream 
floweth as if wearied, and the current of the water is very 
gentle. And as soon as it cnterclh the plains of Egypt, it 
divideth many islands which have other names than those 
they used to have ; and thence it maketh its way directly 
to the sea; but before that it formeth many lakes and 
marshes by which are watered all the plains of Egypt ; and 
thereafter the river entcreth the sea in one stream near the 
city which is called Damietta. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

Of the might of the Nile according to the Aslronoincrs, and of its 
increase. 

WllAT man could decide the great contention there is 
among the learned concerning the source and power of 
this river ; for Alexander, who was the most powerful of 
the Kings, to whom the province of Memphis in Egypt 
made prayer, conceived a grudge against the Nile, for that 
he was not able to learn the truth of the aforesaid source, 
though he was lord of the world. And this covetousness 
was not only in him, but it was also fo.und among the 
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Kings of Kgypt, and of Persia, and of Macedonia, and of 
Greece. But we will here describe in some small measure 
the course of this river, according to the Astronomers, who 
say that Mercury is the source of power over the waters, 
and that he hath influence over them ; and that when he is 
in that part of the heaven where the stars of the sign of 
Leo arc in conjunction with the stars of the sign of Cancer, 
or with the star Sirius, to wdt, that which is called the 
Dog star,* whence those days are called the Dog days, 
he pourcth out flames full of fury from his mouth, and 
altereth thereby the circle of the year, and the weather 
also changeth, for then the summer endeth and autumn 
beginneth. And again, when the signs of Capricorn and 
Cancer are in conjunction, under which the outflow of 
the Nile is hidden, and when the star of Mercury is in con- 
junction with those signs. Mercury being lord of the 
w'atcrs, striketh on the mouths, that is to say, in those 
parts through which the Nile floweth, being under the fire 
of his constellation ; then the Nile openeth its fount and 
floweth forth ; and even as the sea waxeth with the waxing 
of the moon, so riseth the Nile as if Mercury commanded 
it, and increaseth till it covereth the land whence Egypt 
hath all its principal nutriment And it doth not gather 
its waters together, nor return into its bed until the night 
hath as many hours as the day. And in old time there 
were some who said that the rising of this stream was 
chiefly because of the snows of Ethiopia, but this we find 
is not so, for the north doth not look upon those moun- 
tains of Ethiopia ; no, not any one of the Bears of either 
pole, to wit, Ellice and Cynosure,'^-* neither the greater^nor 
the less, which bring the chill and are the cause of snows 
and frosts ; nor doth the north-east wind,+ which bringeth 
the frost with it. 
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And of this there is a good and sufficient testimony in 
the very colour of that same people of Ethiopia, whose 
blood is burnt by the great heat of the sun, which there 
hath the full power of its heat, and the breath of the south- 
west wind,* which is the hottest of all winds ; whence the 
men of that land have their colour exceeding black ; and 
moreover, no river, whatever it be, that swelleth for reason 
of the snow or ice that hath recourse to it, is augmented 
except from the time of the entry of the summer season, for 
then the snow and ice begin to melt by reason of the heat ; 
but the Nile doth not raise its waters so high, nor do they 
swell in its bed before the rising of that same Dog Star, 
nor do its waters reach outwards to their banks until the 
day is equal to the night, which is in the montli of Septem- 
ber, when the sun entcreth into the sign of Libra, h'rom 
all which it appeareth clearly that the Nile doth not follow 
the rule of any other waters ; but when the sky becorncth 
distempered in the midst of the great heat of the sun, the 
Nile issueth forth with the swelling of its waters, and this 
is under the belt of the mid-day, which is scorching hot. 

And this it doth that the flame of the axis of the firma- 
ment, by reason of its increase, may not .set fire to the land 
and burn it. And so the Nile is as it were a succour to 
the world, because when the mouth of Leo is kindled, and 
when Cancer burneth over its city of Sycne in Egypt, then 
ri.seth this river against the mouths of the twain, to temper 
their fire, the which is a matter of the utmost need to the 
peoples of the earth. 

And so it spreadeth its waters over the land, not to 
retu|;n to its bed till the sun shall have come to the time of 
autumn and lessened its strength, when the shadows begin 
to fall in the city of Meroe, where the trees cast no 
shadows in .summer time, so directly passeth the sun'*^ over- 
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head above everything. And so, in conclusion, to the great 
might of the Nile we may apply those words wherewith 
Bishop Achoreus spake of it to Caesar, as Lucan vvriteth : 
“ Oh/* said he, “ great and mighty stream, which risest from 
the midst of the axis of the firmament, and venturest to 
raise thy waters over their banks against the sign of Cancer 
when that is in the fulness of its heat ; thou who proceedest 
straight towards the north-east with thy waters, and takest 
thy course through the midst of the plain ; thou who 
turncst thence to the west and again to the east ; thou who 
dost reveal thyself sometimes in Arabia and sometimes in 
the sands of Libya, displaying thyself to the peoples of 
those lands, performing so many great benefits for them— 
of a truth the men of those regions could not dispense with 
thee or live without thee, and these are the first races of 
men that behold thee. Thy power is to issue forth at the 
solstices, the which do fall, the one in December and the 
other in June, and thou increasest in the alien winter which 
is not thine. To thee is it granted by nature to go through 
both the axes of the firmament, to wit : the axis of the 
north and that of the south ; thy foam fighteth with the 
stars, so high dost thou cause it to rise by thy power ; and 
before thy waves do all things tremble. What can I say 
of thee, except that thou art as it were the navel of the 
world : for even as the creatures which lie in the wombs 
of their mothers are governed by the navels of their bodies, 
a like comparison may be made of thy greatness in affairs 
of the earth.*' 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

How the Caravels set forth from the river, and of the voyajje which 
they made. 

All these secrets and marvels did the genius of our prince 
bring before the eyes of the people of our kingdom, for 
although all the matters here spoken of concerning the 
marvels of the Nile could not be witnessed by his own eyes, 
for that were impossible, it was a great matter that his 
ships arrived there, where *tis not recorded that any other 
other ship of these parts had ever come. And this may 
truthfully be affirmed according to the matters which at 
the beginning of this book I have related concerning the 
passage of Cape Bojador, and also from the astoni.shmcnt 
which the natives of that land showed when they saw the 
first ships, for they went to them imagining they were fish, 
or some other natural product of the sea. ]^ut now 
returning to our history, after that deed was thus con- 
cluded, it was the wish of all the three captains to 
endeavour to make an honourable booty, adventuring 
their bodies in whatsoever peril might be necessary ; but it 
appeareth that the wind veered sharply round to south, 
wherefore it was convenient to .set sail at once. And as 
they were cruising up and down in order to see what the 
weather purposed to do, the wind turned to the north, and 
with this they made their way towards Cape Verde, where 
Dinis Diaz had been the other year. And they went on as 
far as was possible for all the caravels to join them, except 
that*of Rodrigueannes deTrava^os, which lo.st its company 
and made thereafter that voyage which will be related. 

And the five caravels being directly over against the 
Cape, saw an island, where they landed to see if it were 
peopled ; they found that it was deserted, only they dis- 
covered there a great multitude of she goats. And ofthe.se 
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they took some to refresh themselves withal ; and they 
reported that these were in no way differeiij: from the goats 
of our country, except that their cars were larger. 
From the same island also they took water and went on 
further, until they found another island, in the which they 
saw fresh skins of goats and other things, from which they 
understood that other caravels had gone on in front of them ; 
and in further proof of this they found the Arms of 
the Infant carved upon the trees, and also the letters vyhich 
composed his motto. “Of a surety I doubt,” saith our 
author, “ if since the great power of Alexander and of Cassar, 
there hath been any prince in the world that ever had the 
marks of his conquest set up so far from his own land.” 

And by those signs, which those men of the caravels 
found there on the trees, they understood that some others 
had already gone on in front, and so they decided to turn 
back to their ships ; and; as they afterwards discovered, it 
was the caravel of John Gon^'alvcs Zarco, captain of the 
isle of Madeira, that had preceded them. 

And because there were so many of those blacks* on 
land that by no means could they disembark either by day 
or night, Gomez Pirez sought to show that he desired to 
go among them on peaceful terms, and so placed upon the 
shore a cake and a mirror and a sheet of paper on which 
he drew a cross. And the natives when they came there 
and found those things, broke up the cake and threw it far 
away, and with their assegais they cast at the mirror, till 
they had broken it in many pieces, and the paper they 
tore, showing that they cared not for any of these things. 

“ Since it is so,” said Gomez Pirez to his crossbowmen, 
“shoot at them with your bows that they may at least under- 
stand that we are people who can do them hurt, whenever 
they will not agree to a friendly understanding.” But the 
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blacks seeing the others* intention, began to pay them back, 
launching at thei|fe also their arrows and assegais, some of 
which our men brought home to this kingdom. And the 
arrows are so made that they have no feathers, nor a notch 
for the string to enter, but they are all smooth and short, 
and made of rushes or reeds, and their iron points are long 
and some are made of wood fixed in the shafts, which arc 
like the iron spindles with which the women of this country 
spill. And they use also other little harpoons of iron, the 
which darts are all equally poisoned with plants. And 
their assegais arc each made with seven or eight harpoon- 
like prongs, and the plant they use is very venomous. 

And in that island in which the arms of the Infant were 
carved they found trees of great size, and (^f strange forms, 
and among these was one which was not less than 108 
palms in circuit at the foot. And this trec^^^ doth not 
grow very high, but is about as lofty as the walnut-tree, 
and from its middle bark they make very good thread for 
cordage, and it burneth like flax. The fruit is like a gourd, 
and its seeds are like filbert.s, and this fruit they cat green, 
and the seeds they dry. And of these there is a great 
abundance, and I believe they use them for their main- 
tenance after the green faileth them. And .some there 
were who said they saw there birds which a[)peared to 
them to be parrots. 

So all the captains there agreed to make sail, with 
the intention of entering into the River of Nile, but 
no one was able to light upon it save Lawrence Diaz, 
that squire of the Infant’s. And he, because he was alone, 
did not dare enter into the river, but - he went with the 
little boat to the place where they took the blacks on the 
outward voyage ; howbeit he turned back without doing 
anything worthy of mention. And since he did not fall in 
with the convoy again he came straight to Lagos. And 
in this wise Gomez Pirez lost the company of the other 
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caravels ; and following his course towards Portugal, after 
taking in water at the isle of Arguim, he came to the Rio 
do Ouro,^^^ and sailed as far up as the port where he had 
been the preceding year with Antam Gon^alvez and Diego 
Affonso, and there presently the Moors came, and in 
taking security of them he learnt there were no merchants 
there. But they sold him a black for the price of five 
doubloons, which he paid them by certain things he gave 
them in their stead. Also they brought him water on their 
camels, and gave him meat and made him a sufficiency of 
good reception; and above all they showed such confidence 
that without any hesitancy so many entered into the caravel, 
that he was not very well pleased, and would not consent 
that any more should enter ; but at last, without causing 
them* any injury, he had them put on land, making an 
agreement with them that next year, in the month of July, 
he would return there, when he would find blacks in abun- 
dance, and gold, and merchandise by which he might gain 
much profit. Moreover, Gomez Pirez brought back from 
that voyage a great many skins of sea-calves, with the which 
he loaded his ship and so returned to the kingdorn.^^'*^ 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

Of how LaiK^aiote and Alvaro de Freitas captured a dozen Moors. 

It were unreasonable in our account of these caravels not 
to return to the place whereto we took them first ; and 
since we have now described the return of some of them to 
the kingdom, we would recount the fortune of the re^t, and 
we will speak at once of Lan^arote and of Alvaro do 
Freitas. And it was so, that while Vicente Diaz was with 
both these captains — and I mean that same Vicente Diaz 
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who, as we have said already, was wounded by the Guinea 
upon the shore of the Nile — by cluince he was parted from 
the company of the others ; and inasmuch as it was night, 
he was not able to return very quickly to his friends. But 
while we leave him pursuing his way alone, it is fit that we 
should speak of the achievements of the others. Now they 
were not well content with the booty they had taken, and 
b(»th of them determined to toil for the increase of their 
first gain, and so pursuing their way towards I'ider, for 
there they thought they might yet light upon some matter 
of which they could make booty, they came to the point of 
Tira. And here they spake with their company, and said : 
that as they knew the land was peopled, it seemed good 
to them that they should go out of their ships and land 
and strive to see if they could obtain any gain. And 
on this motion there was no discussion, but all said they 
would do as it pleased him, for they well knew that they 
had such captains that none but profital.)le counsel could 
come from them. 

The boats were at once made ready, and the captains 
canbarked in them with their men, leaving the caravels 
guarded as w'as proper. y\nd of those who were in llie 
boats they disembarked some who were to go on by land ; 
and the others, who remained in the boats, made their way 
under .shelter of the land. And while both the one and 
the other party were going on their way, those on shore 
said that they had lighted on a track of men who liad 
passed by that way, and also the track seemed to them 
to be fre.sh, and in it they discovered the footprints of 
woiner^ and children. 

“ Then lot us follow after these,” said the captains, “ for 
since the track is so fresh it must be that they who made 
it are not very far off." 

And as they had a good will for this action, and the 
track was clearly to be seen, they were led on a very great 
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distance, but they could not yet spy the Moors thc'y 
souj^ht ; so that some there were who said that so distant 
an expedition was beyond reason and that they ought 
to turn back. But the others, more vehement in their 
covetousness for gain, did not pay any heed to the words 
of the former, and pursued their way none the less. 

And as they went forward, not very far from there, while 
traversing a sandhill, they saw the Moors, who were jour- 
neying in a hollow. “ Now,” said those who there bore 
the office of captains, to these others, “ you can show your 
good will by toiling in the pursuit of those foernen.” And 
although our men were already somewhat wearied, it ap- 
peared to them as if they had only that moment issued 
from their ships, so great desire had they to come up with 
the enemy. And this desire they now put into practice 
very quickly, for the Moors were hardly able to issue forth 
before our men were up with them ; and some, that endea- 
voured to offer a defence, in a brief space learnt the error 
of their sect, for without any pity our men killed them 
very speedily, in so much that there remained alive no 
more than twelve, whom they took back as their prisoners. 
And although the booty was not great in comparison of 
other spoil which had already been made in that land, yet 
were they all very glad of it ; and this because the 
victory had been obtained by so few men rather than 
because of the share of gain that fell to the lot of each. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

How Lan^arote and Alvaro de Freitas and Vicente Diaz took fifty- 
seven Moors. 

So having^ obtained that booty, small as it was, the 
captains made agreement to go straight to the Isle of 
Arguim, there to take in the water they needed, and to 
discuss the future of the voyage. And arriving at the said 
island — which they had first reconnoitred for the sake of 
security — as soon as they ascertained that the Isle was 
free from enemies, they all landed. And 'after they had 
taken a little rest they laid in their water, which gave them 
a singular pleasure, for one of the chief refreshments in 
wliich maritime folk delight, after they have been some 
time at sea, is good water, whenever they can obtain it. 
And so reposing there that night, on the next day, while 
they were on the point of holding a council, one began 
to say that it appeared to him that he saw a sail coming 
towards them, and when all looked in that direction they 
[)crceivcd it was a caravel. And this they supposed to be 
the ship of Vicente Diaz, which a little time before had 
parted company with them ; and for this reason they i)ut 
off their council, because they sought that all should join 
in it. 

And when the caravel had come up to them, they asked 
Vicente Diaz to be so good as to land and take part in that 
council of theirs. “My friends,” said he, “you will have 
patience till my people can take refreshment with the 
water of this island, for we have come here with a great 
desire for it.” And having finished their refreshment, they 
began their council ; and herein the captains put forward 
that their intent was to endeavour to make some further 
booty, for as to returning with so small a profit, that would 
be a reproach for person.s such as they were. 
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“Friends,” said some, “your proposal would be good if the 
place were such that by toiling one might hope to receive 
some profit ; but this land, as you know, is already turned 
upside down, and it hath been disturbed a thousand times, 
and the caravels go by it every day, so that there is not 
a Moor, however simple he may be, that dareth to set foot 
on all this land ; but rather reason tcacheth that they 
must have been terrified and fled from here as fiir as they 
could. Wherefore it appeareth to us that it would be 
well to content ourselves with the booty we have, and 
that we should make our voyage straightway to our own 
kingdom and not waste time in a matter which we so 
plainly know to be impossible of profit for us.” 

“Truth it is,”. said others, “that this land hath been roused 
even a.s you say, wherefore one of two things must needs be : 
Either the Moor.s arc very far from here ; or if they arc 
here they will be so prepared as to be able to await any 
hostile attack that may be made upon them without fear, 
so that where wc look for a capture they perchance may 
’take us. And even if we pay heed to nothing else, consider 
what happened to the caravels of Lisbon, for they having 
obtained a cargo with which they could have very reason- 
ably returned, sought to put all to the hazard of a venture, 
the result of which was as you have heard.” 

The third opinion, which was that of the captains and 
of .some of the picked men, was delayed a little, but they 
maintained ticvcrtheless, that the landing was not to be given 
up. “You know,” said they, “ how in the isle of Tider^^'*” 
were killed some Moors and others were taken, so that 
they cannot be counted at their former number, and the re- 
mainder are half conquered, for as you saw they fled before 
the points of our lances, as people who did not dare to try 
their .strength against ours. But let us go and see if we 
can light upon any there, for if they are there it cannot 
be but that either of their flesh or their wool we shall 
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take some quantity. And if perchance the island is now 
void of inhabitants, we can then jjive sure news of this 
to the Infant our lord; and from this it would appear that 
our expedition was not without great profit, since the 
Moors were not content to fly from us once, but with the 
fear of us had altogether abandoned their huts and the 
land where they were born and lived.” 

Firmly stood by this opinion most of the chief men ; 
yet the lower people nevertheless desired that no other 
matter should be undertaken, but that they should turn 
back to the kingdom. Howbeit they had to agree to the 
opinion of those who were worth more and understood 
better than they ; and so they began presently to start on 
their expedition, and before night fell they arrived off the 
island, where they dropped their anchors, though not very 
close to it, and stayed there until they saw the sun had 
finished his daily toil. 

Then when the sky was covered by the shades of night, 
they launched their boats and embarked in them and 
stationed themselves at the arm of the sea v\'hich ran on 
the land side, though in front of the said land there is 
another island called Ccrina.‘^'^ And so they landed on 
Tidcr, but did not find anyone, wherefore they turned 
back and retired to their boats and went forward so far 
that it was already sun rise. 

And LaTu;arotc issued forth from the side of Cerina and 
went along by land, ordering the boats to make their way 
by water ; and when they saw that they found nothing, 
Lam^arote said to the others that it would be well to go 
forward to a certain promontory, and all agreed with him. 
AnJ while seeking to prepare themselves and to gather 
themselves together for starting, Lanc^arote heard an ass 
bray. 

“ Mescemeth,” said he to the others, “ I hear the bray 
of an ass, as though some pleasure were in store for 
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US ; for perchance it is God*s will that we should not 
depart hence without booty.” And because there was no 
doubt of what he had heard, he told them to await him 
there, and that he would go upon some sandhills to see 
what that could be. And while the others were waiting, he 
mounted up the sandhills, and from there looking round 
on all sides he saw the Moors where they stood, many 
more in number than our men. And these Moors were 
getting ready their asses and gathering up their baggage, 
as men who sought to leave that place, with little care of 
what in a few hours would overtake them. Truth it is 
that they were endeavouring to set out, but they deemed 
not it was upon so long a journey. 

But Langarotc, as soon as he had seen them, de- 
scended very quietly from the place where he was, and 
came and gave the news to the others, and you know well 
how glad they would be when they heard it. Now, God 
be praised,” said he, ‘*we have what we sought. The 
Moors are here, just ready to move away. They are 
more in number than we: if you will only labour the 
victory is ours. Strengthen your hearts and make your 
feet swift, for on the first encounter will depend the whole 
of our victory.” 

It were impossible to tell how great was the exultation 
then felt by all, for scarcely had Lan^arotc finished these 
W'ords of his when all moved off at a run. Yet .so well 
did they do this that they moved without noise till they 
were upon the .sandhills, but when they arrived there they 
were not able to control their desires that urged them 
to cry out. And when they appeared over against the 
Moors they lifted up their voices, the which were not a 
whit less than the strength of each one availed ; and when 
the Moors heard these they were very much affrighted and 
disordered. And now our men began to run forward, 
shouting out their accustomed cries, to wit, “ St. James,” 
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“ Portugal,” “ St. George but the sound of the.se was 
not very plea.sant to the enemy, so that they had not 
leisure to place their pack-saddles upon their asses. And 
those who had the packs upon their necks freed themselves 
from these burdens, and what was more noteworthy, some 
who had their children upon their .shoulders, seeing that 
they could not save them, let them fall upon the ground, 
with how great a crash you may imagine. And so in this 
anguish they began to fly, not all together, nor by one 
road, but each one by him.sclf, quite leaving behind their 
women and children, without any hope of remedy. Yet 
true it is that some there were, who though they perceived 
the manifest di.scomfitiire of their party, had the courage 
to show some defence, the which were very quickly de- 
spatched from life. And finally of all the people there 
were taken fifty-seven ; some others were killed and again 
others c.scaped. Oh, if only among those who fled there 
had been .some little undenstanding of higher things. Of 
a surety I believe, that the same haste which they showed 
in flying, they would then have made in coming to where 
they might have saved their souls and restored their affairs 
in this life. For although it might appear to them that, 
living as they were, they were living in freedom, their 
bodies really lay in much greater captivity, considering the 
nature of the country and the bestiality of their life, than 
if they were living among us under an alien rule, and this 
all the more because of the perdition of their .souls, a 
matter which above all others should have been perceived 
by them. 

0 ( a surety, although their bodily eyes did not perceive 
any part of this good fortune of theirs,* yet the eyes of 
the understanding, to wit of the .soul pure and clean with 
unending glory, having received in this world the holy 
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sacraments, and departed from this life with some little 
portion of faith, would quickly be able to recognise the 
former error of their blindness. 

Here did those three caravels make an end of that voyage 
and turned themselves back to the kingdom, not a little con- 
tent with the advantage they perceived they had gained 
over the others their comrades in this meeting with their 
latest booty. 

But now let us speak of those who are still at sea, in 
order to give you an account of their whole achievement. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

How Rodrigueannes and Dinis Dias joined company. 

I AM right sorry that in this history I cannot keep that 
order which reason demandeth, because the matter oi 
the said history was so treated that many times it is 
necessary for me to make a chapter where else I could 
pass on with two words as at this present. For now, in 
order to join the caravel of Rodrigueiinnes with that of 
Dinis Diaz, it bchoveth me to make a new rubric. Now 
these caravels having separated from the company of 
the others, went on seeking for them, and came together 
in so doing. And seeing how that of the other company 
they were not able to learn any more, the two then sailed 
together : but of what afterwards happened to them we 
will speak further on. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

How the five caravels returned to the kingdom, and of what they 
did beforcliand. 

Titus, as wc have already said in our former chapters, these 
matters happened according as fortune gave them to happen. 
And in order that I may return with all the caravels to 
Lagos as I have promised, and as it is necessary, I 
desire in this present chapter to speak of those five, which 
separated themselves from the company of the rest after 
the invasion of the isle of Tidcr. For there was that 
honourable knight Suciro da Costa, alcayde of l.ago.s, and 
four other captains, neighbours and natives of that place ; 
and they, having agreed to turn back, as we have said, 
discussed among themselves the prosecution of their 
voyage, as it appeared to them that their first booty was a 
small matter, though an honourable, in compari.son of their 
great toil and expense. 

We are not able,” .said some, “ to alter our first opinion, 
in determining to make our return, both on account of the 
small size of our ship.s, and that wc may not seem to be 
men of many opinions. But it would be well for us, 
nevertheless, to prosecute our voyage and try whether wc 
can, on our cour.se, obtain anything by way of adding to 
our booty, though in reason it must be little on account 
of the many visits which our ships have already made 
to this land. Still, we should not omit to try, and per- 
adventure God may give us .some good result. But in 
ord;er to direct this matter with some foundation of reason, 
there is no other place .so fitting, and where our toil may 
have such good hope of victory, as that arm of the sea 
which is at Cape Branco, and into this we will enter and 
see whither it leadeth. And it may be that, if it entcreth 
far into the land, we may light on something near there 
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of which wc may make booty : and if not, we need toil but 
little in that enterprise/’ 

All agreed that what those first speakers had said was 
well spoken, and sailing in that direction they arrived at 
the said river. And herein entering a little space, they 
anchored their ships, and then letting down their boats, 
they began to endeavour themselves to reach the end of 
the river. And, following the course of this for four 
leagues, they arrived at the end of it.^^'- And here they 
agreed to disembark to see if they could light upon any 
inhabited place where they could take some souls to add 
to the .scantiness of their first booty. But they doubted 
in themselves of getting anything, as they knew that the 
land wa.s prepared and had been so often invaded ; only 
they toiled in this matter, constrained at least by the need 
of telling their companions that they had been on shore. 

And landing thus they sent on ahead to reconnoitre the 
land, but they had not followed very fiir, when they saw 
before them a few huts. And upon these they rushed 
without waiting for any agreement, and there they came 
upon .some few Moors, of whom they captured eight. 

And .seeking to learn from them if there were there- 
abouts any other settlement, and to this end threatening 
some of them, they were not able to learn anything but 
that in all this land there was no other settlement. And 
in this all the eight were agreed, after each one had been 
taken aside in turn. And for this rca.son it was needful 
for them to return to their .ship.s, with the intention of now 
returning to their homes, without spending any more 
trouble in the matter, since they understood that they 
could not gain any further profit by more toil. And^ in 
agreement with this decision were all the others who be- 
longed to the Caravels, except only the Alcayde of Lagos, 
who said that he still wished to return to Tider in order 
to make ransom of a Moore.ss, and of the son of a lord of 
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that place. And although he was couii.selled to the con- 
trary, yet would he never abandon his design, howbeit 
afterwards he repented of it sorely. And arriving at the 
island, he began to make signs to the Moors, who had 
come down to the shore as soon as they saw the caravel 
sailing towards them. 

And of them he had one Moor for his security while 
he surrendered the master of the caravel, and a Jew 
who was in his company. Ikit when the Moors had 
them in their power, the Mooress, of whom the Alcaydc 
sought to make the ransom, threw herself into the 
water, and like one practised in that kind of thing 
very quickly got to land and joined her relations and 
her friends. And on account of this the Moors con- 
siilcrcd that they ought not to give up the hostages 
without an advantage over what they at first had pur- 
posed ; and finally they refused to surrender those whom 
they had until they* should give them three Moors. 
Which matter, although it was a hard thing for the Al- 
cayde to do, was yet condescended to by him, seeing 
the necessity of the case; howbeit he blamed himself 
in that he had not followed the first advice of his com- 
panions. And seeing how he could make no further 
profit in that ransom, he turned back to the Kingdom. 


* The Portuguese. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

How the caravel of Alvaro (jon^alvcz cPAtaycle and that of Pican^o 
and the other of Tavilla sailed in company, and of the Canarians 
that they captured. 

We have told in other chapters how the caravel of 
Tiivilla and the other of Picanc^o parted company with the 
others when they went to Guinea, where it befell that they 
agreed together to return to Portugal. And on their re- 
turn voyage they met with the caravel of Alvaro Gongalvcz 
d’Atayde, whose captain was one John de Castilha, and 
on asking him whither he was going, he said that he was 
voyaging to Guinea. “ Rut,” said the others, “ what availcth 
your going at such a time as this, for we have just come 
from there, as you see, and winter is beginning, and there- 
fore if you pursue your journey further you will imperil 
your life and gain little honour and less profit ; but if you 
think good to follow our advice, return with us and we 
will go to the island of Palma, and see if we can make a 
capture of some of those Canarians there.” 

And although John dc Castilha had doubts about .so 
returning, becau.se it did not appear to him a sure thing 
from the accounts he had heard of the inhabitants of 
that island, how that they were difficult to capture, yet 
compelled by the reasons the others gave him, he had to 
return with them. And so, going all in company, they 
arrived at the island of Gomcra, where, wishful to go on 
shore, they espied many Canarians, of whom they took 
security before wholly leaving their boats. The Cana- 
rians granted them this without any reluctance, like 
men whose wills were more inclined to do them .service 
than to put difficulties in their way. And immediately 
came there two chiefs of that island, who said how 
they were servants of the Infant Don Henry (and not 
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without good reason, for they had previously been in tlie 
house of the King of Castile and the King of Portugal), 
and how in neither of them had they met with the favours 
they afterwards received from the Infant Don Henry ; for 
while they were in his house they had from him a right 
excellent entertainment as long as they stayed there; 
and, in short* he had clothed them very \vx‘ll, and sent 
them in his ships to their own land, on which account 
they were very ready to do him every service. “ Put,” 
said they of the caravels, “ we arc also his men and ser- 
vants, and by his command we left our country; wherefore 
if such is your mind, you have now the occasion of show- 
ing it right well, for we would go to the island of Palma 
and essay to take some captives, in the which your assist- 
ance would be very useful to us, if you would send with us 
some of these your subjects to aid and direct us, for we 
arc unacquainted with the land, and have no knowledge 
of the ways of its inhabitants in their fighting.” Now 
Bruco was the name of one of these chiefs, and the 
other’s name was Piste, and they replied together that they 
were well pleased to toil in any matter that was for the 
service of the lord Infant Don Henry, and that they 
rendered many thanks to God for giving them the oppor- 
tunity of showing what a good will they had for it ; “ and 
that you may sec,” said Piste, “ the desire 1 have to serve 
him, I will accompany you and bring with me as many 
Canarians as you wi.sh.” 

“ It seemeth to me,” saith the author, “ that the gratitude 
of these men bringeth shame on many who had received 
greater and better things from this our Prince, and yet 
can/e not by a great way to so perfect a knowledge of it. 
Oh, what a dishonour for those who were brought up 
in his household, and whom he afterwards placed in 


* They declared that. 
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dignities and lordships, but who, clean forgetful of this, 
deserted him when their service was of need ; and the 
names and deeds of these we will relate in the history of 
the Kingdom when vve come to speak of the siege of 
Tangier.” 

And so that ciiptain offered himself with his person and 
men, of whom he straightway had embarked in the ships 
as many as the captains wished to receive, and then they set 
sail forthwith, directing their course to the other Island of 
Palma, where they arrived when it was almost morning. 
And although reason would not have allowed them to 
land at such an hour, nevertheless they agreed together to 
go on shore forthwith. “For,” said they, “we have already 
been perceived, and if we wait at all, our booty will be 
labour lost, for the Canarians will put themselves in safety, 
while if we land forthwith we shall be able to capture 
some ; for although they are fleet of foot, yet there will 
be men among us that will follow them ; and for sure 
the owners of those flocks who are wandering there 
before our eyes, will ha.sten up and get them in, for it 
is their custom to take almost as much toil about them 
as on their own behalf.” And although such a resolve 
was perilous, yet it met with the approval of all of them ; 
and so in a very short space they were all set on shore, 
as well the Portuguese as the Canarians.* And as they 
were pursuing their way at no great distance from the 
beach, they perceived that the Canariansf were flying, and 
as they commenced to follow them, one of the com- 
pany said to the others : “ Wherefore undertake a vain 
toil in running after those men ? for however much you 
labour, you will not be able to come up with them ^ but 
rather let us follow those ewes and rams which are going up 
that crag, for of a surety the most part of those who are 


* Who were friendly. 


t Natives of Palma. 
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with them arc youths and women, and if we follow them 
well we arc bound to capture some.” And these words 
were scarcely finished when all our men be^i^an to run, 
leaving the other Canarians, whose track they had already 
commenced to follow up. But those shepherds entered 
with their flock into a valley so deep and so dangerous 
that it was easier to marvel at than to relate how any 
could make their passage through it 

But the (,'hristians, both Bortuguese and Canarians, 
followed them up with such zeal that just as the first 
began to enter into the vallc>', ours were already nigh unto 
them, and so all together they entered the valley, in such a 
way that the shepherds were obliged to take shelter among 
an expanse of rocky crags, the roughness of which was a 
marvellous thing ; but much more marvellous was the ease 
with which the Canarians of that island made their way 
among those rocks, as though in sucking the milk from 
their iiKjthers’ breasts, they had commenced to walk in 
those places. And as the Bsylli and Marmaridae,* who 
live beyond the Lil)\'an desert, know their sons to be 
sprung from their own bodies if straightway in their first 
bo>'hood they handle without fear the great poisons of 
that desert as they arc offered to them by tlunr fathers ; 
so the Canarians of this island consider that their sons, if 
they are not born with this agility, have been gcnciatccl 
by some wicked adultery. 

lUit what about our countrymen, desirous to follow 
after them, for although they saw the roughness of the 
ground, yet they did not desist from pursuing them ; and 
thcrc^ youth of noble heart, in running over those rock.s, 
slipped from a very large and rough crag, and falling 
down, died. And think not that this misfortune happened 
only to that native of our realm, for many Canarians fell 
in the same way and died : for although Nature from 

* The text has “ Sillos ou Marmorios.'’ 
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old time had "iven them to walk amon^ those rockj* hills, 
yet on account of the haste of their enemies, whom they 
perceived to be near them, and deeming that to be their last 
remedy, where the crags were roughest, thither with the 
better will they made their way, thinking that their foes 
would fear to pursue them. 

And if that Diego Gon^alvcz, a page of the Infant’s 
household (of whom I have already spoken in the chapter 
where I related how he was the first to throw himself in 
and swim at the Island where they took the fifty-eight 
Moors), if he. I say, received praise for his excellent courage, 
I may truthfully increase it much more on this occasion 
unto him, as unto the man who before all others bore 
himself conspicuously on that day. And certainly with 
great reason may I here blame fortune for this youth, who 
had been rewarded by his lord the Infant with a recent 
marriage in the City of Lisbon, and had collected in his 
house a great abundance of wealth for the sustaining of 
his life, when a fire came upon it by the negligence of a 
servitf)!' of his. And this burned all the things that he 
had, but fortune was so kindly to him that it left them 
some poor garments with the which they escaped from the 
said house. The toil of our men was great on that day, 
although not so much in the fighting. Yet that was 
perilous enough, especially on account of the multitude of 
stones with which the Canarians chiefly combat their 
enemies, for they arc strong in the arm, and very deadly 
with their shots. And it is right hard for any one else to 
strike them, for so well do they know how to avoid blows, 
especially of anything thrown, that, marksman though a 
man be, only after a long time and through great good 
fortune is he able to hit them. And they carry other arms 
well according with their bestial mode of life, to wit, long 
lances with sharp horns at the heads instead of iron points, 
and othf*'*s sharpened like them at the lower ends. 
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i?ut although the labour was so great, >’ct was it a 
beautiful thing to look upon ; for anyone who had seen 
their skirmish, so disordered and confused, and in such a 
place — (the Christians engaged in capturing the Canarians 
and separating the flock from among.st them for the 
better securing of their booty, and the enemy busying 
themselves for the saving of their lives and of their flocks 
as best they could) — would say that such a sight was 
more delectable than any other that fell short of this end- 
ing. And so the booty of that day was seventeen Cana- 
rians, what of men and women, and amcmg the latter they 
captured one who was of wondrous size for a woman, 
and they said that she was Queen of a part of that island. 
And after they had collected together their prisoners and 
the flock, they began to retreat towards their boats, but 
they wore followed up by the Canarians so closely that 
they were obliged to leave them the greater part of the 
Hock the)^ had taken from them, and owing to this our 
men had much toil in their retreating. 


CHAPTER LX IX. 

Mow tlioy look cc.rlain C'anariiins, despite ihc surely. 

And when all were in their ships, they raised their 
sails and returned to the other island whence they had 
departed before ; and because they had received much 
help from those first Canarians whom they had with them, 
they rendered great thanks to that Chief in the name of 
the Iijfant their lord for the toil that he had undergone for 
his service, and much more for the goodwill with which 
he had undertaken it, putting him in the hope of receiving 
for it many other and greater guerdons than those he had 
received before. And of a surety their promise was not 
in vain, for afterwards that Chief, who was called Piste 
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came to this kingdom, with others from that land, and 
they obtained many favours and much hospitality from the 
Infant, on account of which T can well believe they did 
not repent of their former toil. And of this I, who 
collected and put in order this history, can be a sure 
witness ; for it happened that I was in the Kingdom of the 
Algarve in the house of this Prince’^^^ at the time when 
these Canarians were staying there, and I saw well how 
they were treated. And I believe that that Chief, and 
some of those who accompanied him, stayed so long in 
this kingdom, that they made an end of their lives there. 
And I have said already how John de Castilha, who was 
captain of that caravel of Alvaro Gon^alvez d’Atayde, 
did not arrive in Guinea as the others did, nor do 1 find 
that he made any other booty, but only those Canarians 
which they took there ; and this seemed to him a very 
small thing with which to return to the Kingdom, espcciall}’ 
as all the other caravels had a great advantage over him 
which he in his heart felt to be an injury. And .so he 
imagined an ugly device by which he might make some 
increase in that little wdiich he was carrying, and he began 
to treat with the others that they would be pleased to .seize 
.some part of the.se Canarians in .spite of the sureties. And 
as covetousne.ss is the root of all evils, though such a 
proceeding seemed devoid of rca.son to many, yet they had 
to consent to what John de Ca.stilha on so many grounds 
showed them to be profitable. And because it seemed to 
them an ugly thing to take any of tho.se men who had 
aided them so well, they moved from that place and went 
to another port. And there some Canarians, trusting in 
our men, went to the caravel, and these, 1 believe, were 
tw'enty-one in number, and with them they made sail to 
Portugal. But the Infant, having knowledge of this, was 
very wroth with those captains, and straightway he cau.sed 
the Canarians to be brought to his own house, and had 
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them very nobly attired and returned to their own land. 
And there the natives bestowed much praise on the Prince 
for such a virtuous act, and were on this account much 
the more inclined to serve him. And of the first coming 
of these Canarians to this our Kingdom, and of many 
other things that passed concerning them, we will speak 
more fully in the general chronicle of the acts of our 
Kingdom. 


CHAPTER LXX. 

Of how Tristain of the Island* went towards Cape Bianco. 

We have alrcatly told how Tristam, one of the captains 
of the Island of Madeira, had armed a caravel to go in 
company with the others. And although he had a right 
good will to serve the Infant and much desired to profit 
himself (for he was abundantly covetous), yet such was 
his fortune that as soon as he passed Cape Branco, im- 
mediately the wind became contrary for him. And thereat 
he turned backwards ; and although he afterwards toiled 
hard to return and i)ursuc his first way, yet never again 
was he able to fill his sails save with a contrary wind, and 
with this he returned to the island from which he had 
started. Also Alvaro Dornellas, an esquire and .servant 
of the Infant, and a good man and brave, armed another 
caravel, in the which he laboured hard to achieve some 
deed for his honour, yet was he never able to capture more 
than two Canarians, whom he took in one of those islands ; 
and with them he sent back his caravel, giving the charge 
to an esquire to have it repaired for him and to return there 
against the next year. And further on vve will relate .some- 
thing of the fortune of this esquire, in that he toiled greatly 
for his honour. 


* Madeira. 
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CHAPTER LXXr. 

Of how the men of Pallenc^o took the six Moors. 

Dims Diaz, as wc have already said, armed a caravel of 
Don Alvaro dc Castro and started at the beginning in 
company with Pallen(jO, who was taking out a pinnace, 
not that he intended to make u.se of it in aught save only 
in entering the river of Nile ; for since it was an old one, he 
meant to abandon it whenever he should perceive it to be 
past .service. And so the two, pursuing their voyage, came 
to the Isle of Arguim, and after they had taken in water, 
they agreed to continue so far on their way until they 
reached the land of the Negroes, according to the pur- 
pose with which they had set out from this Kingdom. 
And when they had already passed a good distance 
beyond the point of Santa Anna^^^^ and were becalmed one 
day, ralleiK^o said that it would not be an evil thing to 
land some men, who might e.ssay to make capture of the 
Moors. “Wherefore is it,” replied Dinis Diaz, “that men 
should be employed in such an adventure ? Let us rather 
go straight on our way, for if God shall bring us to that 
land of Guinea, wc shall surely find Moors more than 
sufficient to load our ships.” True it is, as Dinis Diaz- 
said, that many Moors were to be found there, but they 
were not s<^ ca.sy to capture as he thought ; for, believe 
me, they arc very brave men and full of artifices in 
their defence, and this you will see clearly in the next 
chapters when we shall speak of their combats. “ Friend,” 
replied Pallen^o, “ even though it happen that we take 
many Moors there, what shall we lose if God give us 
some here first c At any rate,” said he, “it seemeth well 
to me that we should try if we can take them, and it 
might please God now for us to capture so many here 
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as to save us from voyaging further for this time.” ‘‘ Since 
it is so,” said Dinis Diaz, “order it as you please.” So 
Pallen^o straightway made ready his pinnace to go on 
shore, and although the sea was very calm, yet there 
was a very great surf on the coast which never per- 
mitted the pinnace to touch the beach ; but he, desirous 
of finishing what he had began, said to his company : 
“You see, my friends, that the roughness of the sea 
near this coast will not allow us to touch the shore ; 
nevertheless my will would be to land, but as I know 
not how to swim, it would be folly for me to dare such 
a thing. But if there are any amongst you that can go 
on shore b\' swimming, I will surely thank them much 
to do it, and afterwards you will not be without that 
praise which good men and true deserve for their valorous 
deeds.” “ It is true,” replied some, “that we have a good 
will to do your pleasure, but two dangers will follow 
from it. The first is that we know not how we shall 
get on shore, for these waves here may pitcli us about 
in such wise that we lose the mastery over our limbs 
and we shall perish very quickly, for such things have 
already happened on other occasions. The second danger 
is that, if we go on land and meet some people with 
whom perchance we ought not to fight without your aid, 
and if the sea is in such a state that you cannot reach the 
shore, what shall we do ? ” And as you sec that where 
many men are, their opinions differ, so whilst Pallen^o 
was listening to the reasons the.se men gave, others went 
apart and would not hear any part of that counsel, but 
sud<Jenly appeared naked before Pallen^o, prepared to 
throw themselves into the water. “ Here we are,” said 
they, “ order us what to do, for death is the same in every 
part, and if God hath determined that we should die in 
His service, this is the best time in which to finish our 
lives.” After this, admonished by their captain, they 
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made ready their clothes and arms as well as they could 
and fell to swimming ; atid so it pleased God that, rough 
as the sea was there, all twelve of them gained the shore 
as they had left the ships. Then they began to take their 
way along the beach, and they had not gone far when one 
of them who was in front spake to the others, telling 
them to be quiet, for that he saw the footprints of 
people, and the best was that they appeared to him to be 
recent. “ Mescemeth,” said he, that we should go after 
them, for by the appearance of their footmarks, they 
ought not to be far off.” “ And for what,” said the others, 
“did wc adventure ourselves before our companions to leap 
into the sea, if wc were to do otherwise ? ” Then they 
ordered three men to go in front and to keep tlieir eyes on 
the track, and the others were to follow after them. And 
when they had gone in that expectation for the space of 
two leagues, they discovered a valley, and herein those men 
who were in the van caught sight of the Moors whose 
track they were following ; but they seemed to them to 
be so few that, with the good will that was in them, 
they felt grieved, even though they had a greater assurance 
of victory. And so they turned their faces toward the 
others, who were coming behind, to advise them of the 
booty that was before them ; and their words were brief, 
for scarcely had they begun to speak of “ Moors ” when 
the men behind werc already beginning to run, and to raise 
their battle-cries as they ran ; and the sound of these both 
warned and saddened their enemies. Hut for the last there 
was no other remedy save flight, for they had little care of 
their poor and scanty goods ; and sure I am that those^who 
escaped thence were slow to return with longing regret for 
their baggage. Now our men had commenced their chace 
early, and were already wearied by their landing from the 
pinnace and by their going along the road; therefore 
they were not able to follow much upon the track ; and on 
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this account their booty was much diminished, for they 
captured no more than nine persons. “ It would be well,” 
said some, “were we to set aside six of our jDcoplc to 
take these prisoners to the ships, and that the other six 
remaining should search through that thick undergrowth, 
for there perchance we shall find some* in hiding. 
Accordingly those who were to return with the caj)lives 
straightway separated from the others and began to 
bind their prisoners in the best way they could ; but it 
scemeth that they did it not as well as the case required, 
although six were sufficient foi*t nine, as you have already 
heard that others had previously convo)'cd many more 
without any contrary hap. And since women arc usually 
.stubborn, one woman of that company began to take it 
in conceipt to refuse to walk, throwing herself on the 
ground and letting herself be dragged along by the hair 
and the legs, having no pity on herself ; and her over- 
great stubbornness compelled our men to leave her there 
bound, intending to return for her another day. And as they 
were going along in this contention, the others.| began to 
disperse, fleeing some to one side and some to another, and 
two of them got away, not counting the Mooress whom 
they had already left bound ; and though our men 
laboured hard to catch them, they were not successful, for 
it appeareth that the spot was such that they were easily 
able to conceal themselves. And so they were forced 
to bring those six to the beach with many complaints of 
their ill fortune ; and herein the others shared who arrived 
later without having found anything. Some among them 
still yished to return for the Mooress who had been left 
behind in bonds, but as it was very late and the sea was 
dangerous, they gave up the attempt, and afterward they 
had no opportunity, for the pinnace departed straightway ; 
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and so remained the Mooress with her foolish stubborness, 
strongly bound in that wood, wherein I believe she would 
meet with a troublous death, for those who escaped 
thence, being frightened by the first encounter, would not 
return that way very soon. And as these ships went 
on their course, the wind began to freshen and to blow 
very strongly, and so greatly were the said ships beaten 
about by the storm that the pinnace commenced to leak 
and to take in so much water that Pallem^o perceived that 
it could not well voyage any further. For if it did, there 
was a doubt whether it would reach the ])lace he desired, 
and also there might chance to come such a wind that 
the caravel would be separated from them, and their lives 
would be put in peril. So he said to Dinis Diaz that he 
should receive him into his ship, and also the rest of the 
crew, together with all the fittings and tackle of the 
pinnace, as well as much of the wood for fuel ; and when 
these had been brought on board, they scuttled the pinnace 
and set forward on their voyage. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

Ot whal Imppcncil lo Rodrigucannes dc Tiava(jos and Dinis Diaz. 

We have already told how Rodrigucannes and Dinis 
Diaz sailed in company, but this is the fitting place where 
it behoveth us to declare certainly all that happened 
to them. And it was so, that they, sailing in con^any 
after the manner we have already told, which we believe 
was after the scuttling of the pinnace, came to Cape Verde; 
and thence they went to the islands,'^ and took in water, 
and knew for sure by the tracks all over them that other 
ships had already pas.sed by that way. From there they 
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bcj^an to make proof of the Guineas, in search of whom 
they had come there, but they found them so well pre- 
pared, that though they essayed to get on shore many a 
time, they always encountered such a bold defence that 
they dared not come to close quarters. “It may be,” said 
Dinis Diaz, “ that these men will not be so brave in the 
night time as by day ; therefore I wish to try what their 
courage is, and I can readily know it this next night.” 
And this in fact was put in practice, for as soon as the 
sun had quite hidden its light, he went on shore, taking 
with him two men, and came upon two inhabited places 
which seemed to him so large that he thought it best 
to leave them, for his expedition was not in order to 
adventure anything, but only that he might advise 
his other comrades (jf what they should do. Then he 
returned to the ship and there described to Rodrigueannes 
and the others all that he had found. “ \Vc,” said he, 
“should be acting with small judgment, were we wi.sbful 
to adventure a conflict like this ; for I discovered a village 
divided into two large parts full of habitations, and you 
know that the [people of this land are not so easily cai)- 
tiired as we desire, for they arc very strong men, very 
wary and very well prepared in their combat.s, and the 
worst is that they have their arrows poisoned with a very 
dangerous herb. Wherefore it scemeth to me that vve 
ought to turn back, for all our toil will be the cau.se of our 
death, if we should make an attempt upon these peoide." 
To this the others rej^licd that it was well said, for they all 
knew that he spake the truth. Then they mended their 
sails and commenced to leave. Now Dinis Diaz said that 
he had seen one thing on that island that seemed to him 
a novelty, as far as his knowledge went, that is he .saw, 
among the cows, two strange animals, very ugly in com- 
parison with the other cattle ; but as these two were going 
in company with them, I hold that they might perchance 
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be bufialoes,^’^ which are animals in the nature of oxen. 
And it was so, that as those men were returning, Rodri- 
gueanncs, who was leaving that land ill-contented because 
he had found no opportunity of displaying the good-will 
he nourished to achieve some honourable action, said 
to Din is Diaz that it seemed to him it would be well 
were they to send some of their men on shore, for it 
might happen that some Moors would come to seize the 
wood of the pinnace which they had left scuttled, 
and if they chanced on them, they could not fail to 
capture some. And as Dinis Diaz agreed with this, they 
put out their boats, in the which they di.spatched twenty 
men to the shore. And clear it is that Rodrigucannes was 
not mistaken in his thought, for the Moors were already 
engaged in collecting that wood on the shore ; and when 
they saw that the boats were coming to the land, they 
drew away a space from the beach, as men who said : “ the.se 
are arrived in search of us, therefore let us seek out a way 
by which we may not only .secure ourselves, but even do 
them hurt as well.” So they threw themselves into two 
ambushes with the object of enticing our men away from 
the shore and employing their strength safely and without 
danger to themselves. Meanwhile the Christians landed, 
and halted for a space to order their movements, and thi.s 
because they di.scovercd such traces of the Moors that 
they thought they could not be removed far from there ; 
yet they perceived by the number of the footmarks that 
the enemy was many more in number than their force.s 
could cope with, and this made some ask that they should 
return, saying that it was not a thing to be atten^ted. 
But others said, “ There is no help for it ; we are already 
on shore, and it would be a disgrace were we to turn back ; 
let the boats return, and let us go forward in search of 
our enemies, and let all our fortune rest in God’s hand.” 
And of the first twenty that were there six turned back 
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to the boats to take them to the ships, and the fourteen"^- 
went forward as they found that the tracks led in the 
direction of the Upland. But their toil in marching was 
not long, for lo, the first ambuscade began to disclose 
itself, and in it there would be about forty Moors, who 
issued forth against themt very eagerly, like men who 
felt they had victory in their grasp, as well by reason of 
their numbers, which were greater, as on account of the 
others who were lying in the other ambuscade, on whom 
they relied to come and aid them. Hut although the 
Moors came on thus boldly, the ('hristians did not turn 
their backs to them, but on the contrary made ready 
their weapons, and after the manner of fearless men 
awaited the coming of their foes. And after this there 
began a very fierce combat between them, in the which 
lances and arrows were not without emphn'inent, and 
they found neither harness nor coat of mail to stay their 
course. Now there were no stones on the field of which 
the Moors could much avail themselves; and as they were 
without armour and the Chri.stians employed all their 
efforts in wounding and slaying them, the Moors began to 
feel themselves overmatched, and they withdrew from our 
men as far as they could. And in this fight a page of the 
Infant’s Household, called Martin Pereira, toiled hard, and 
his shield was as full of the enemy’s wca[)ons as though it 
were the back of a porcupine when he lifteth his quills. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

Of how those in the second ambuscade disclosed themselves, and 
how the Moors were vanquished. 

T UK Moors did not draw off so far that the combat between 
the two sides continued any the less fierce, and the chief 
reason of this was that they expected succour from the 
second ambuscade, although it already seemed to them 
that it tarried more than was reasonable. However, there 
sallied forth at last twenty-five Moors, who lay in the said 
ambuscade, and their loud cries did much to revive the 
courage of their companions, and now )’OU can understand 
how great would be the toil of our Christians, with their 
scanty numbers placed amid so many foes. Of a surety 
their fortitude showed itself very great on that occasion, 
for though they were already wearied, and so many fresh 
fighters came upon them, yet did they in no wise change 
their aspect which they had worn before, and .so like good 
men and brave they began to fight, calling out one to 
the other that “ damned was the man who turned back in 
such an affair as the present.” And those Moors of the 
first combat, though they had previou.sly .shown signs of 
being vanquished, turned again very boldly to renew the 
struggle, the which was very fierce between them ; but the 
Christians punished them so sorely that the enemy were 
already becoming fearful, and did not readily approach 
where our men had the greatest force. But this did 
not protect them, for the one or the other failed not 
to receive mortal wound.s, with the which they very soon 
finished the term of their existence. And so it went on 
for a short while, until the Moors .saw some of their com- 
rades fall and almost the greater part wounded, and then 
they perceived that the longer they stayed there, the worse 
would be the hurt inflicted on them. Wherefore they began 
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to flee. And tliose who had remained in the caravels, 
although quite at the first encounter they saw their com- 
panions engaged in that fight, were encouraged to think 
that they would need no other assistance, save that which 
none of us can dispense with, to wit, that of our Lord God 
and they were very joyous at the marvellous courage they 
perceived in those men. But after they saw how the other 
ambush came up, they feared much that they would not be 
able to stand against them, wherefore they endeavoured as 
speedily as they could to give them aid; but since the dis- 
tance was great, they were not able to reach the scene of 
the combat very (luickly. And in a short time the Moors 
were all fled, but our men did not follow u|) their track on 
account of the great toil they had gone through, for therein’ 
they were greatly fatigued. And so the\’ returned, with the 
others who were coining in their support, to take shelter in 
their ships and attend to their wounds, for few were with- 
out these, cither great or small, according to the share 
of luck that befell each man. And the Moors, when they 
saw how the Christians were already returning, retraced 
their steps to the scene of the fight, intending to carry 
off one of those dead men who it seemeth was considered 
a noble amongst them ; and our men perceiving their 
mind, turned back against them to renew the fight. But 
the enemy, warned by the hurt they had received before, 
left the dead man they were even then bearing off, and took 
to flight as fast as they could, so that it seemed to our men 
to be needful that they should return to their ships to give 
rest and cure to their weary and wounded. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

Of how Rodrigucaiines and Dinis Diaz returned to the kingdom,* 
and of w hat befell them on their voyage. 

And thoug^h it be that I have already told of noble and 
great deeds in this Chronicle, of a surety it is not without 
a cause that I add the toil of those fourteen men to the 
praise of all the good, for their merits arc worthy of 
great honour among the living, and much more I believe 
before the face of that Kternal Lord (whose centre, as 
Hermes’^'" saith, is in every ])art in an Infinite manner and 
whose circumference is nowhere), for from Him shall their 
souls receive glorious bliss. And to make an end of the 
actions of these two caravels, I will say briefly that as soon 
as this fight was over, the captains agreed to return straight 
to the Kingdom. Ikit wheii they reached the Cape of Tira, 
they both came to an accord to put on .shore certain men, 
to sec whether they could still make any booty, though 
they knew for certain that the land had been searched many 
times before. And .so when these were landed, to the 
number of fifty, they began to make their way along the 
beach until they met with the footprints of men that lc(l 
towards the interior, and as the tracks appeared recent, 
they informed their captains of it. And from them they 
received commandment to set aside .some of their number 
who .should go forward and follow up the track until 
they came upon the Moors who had made it. And as 
the land was very level, the Moors caught sight of our 
men from a distance and began to flee, and thougl\ the 
Christians ran hard after them they were never able to 
follow them ; but it happened that two youths of the 
company met with a Moor whom they brought back with 
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them as a evidence of their great t6i| r And thence they 
forthwith made sail to Lisbon, where having paid to the 
Infant his due, they had of him honour and reward. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

Of how the caravel of John Gongalvez Zarco arrived at the land 
of the Negroes. 

It still remaineth for me to relate the hap of the caravel 
of John Gon(^alvcz Zarco, who, t() my thinking, bore him- 
self in this affair more without hope of gain than any of 
the others sent there ; for all those others, as )’oii have 
already heard, had a mind to profit themselves, as well as 
to tio service to the Infant But this John GoiKy'alvez was 
noble in all his actions, and so he wished the world to 
know that for his Lord’s service alone he disposed himself 
to have that voyage made. And therefore he armed a very 
fine caravel, and the captaincy of this he Ijestowed on 
his nephew, named Alvaro Fernandez, whom the Infant 
had brought up in his household, and he ordered him to 
have regard to no other profit, save only to see and know^ 
any new thing he could. And he was not to hinder himself 
by making raids in the land of the Moors, but to take his 
way straight to the land of the Negroes and thencefor- 
ward to lengthen his voyage as much as he could,^^ and 
endeavour to bring some new thing to the Infant his lord, 
such as he thought would give him pleasure. The caravel 
was well victualled and it was manned by men ready for toils, 
and Alvaro Fernandez was young in years and audacious. 
So they directed their voyage, determined to second the pur- 
pose of him who had dispatched them, and they went sailing 
over that great ocean sea until they reached the River of 
Nile,^^‘^ and they knew it by the signs I have before men- 
tioned, and took on board two pipes of water, one of which 
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they brought to the city of Lisbon. And I know not if 
Alexander, who was one of the monarchs of the world, 
drank in his days of water that had been brought him from 
so far. From hence they went forward until they passed 
Cape Verde, beyond which they descried an island^'® on 
the which they landed to sec if they could meet with any 
natives, but they observed that caution in their own re- 
gard which they felt to be proper in such a place. And 
as they were going through the island, they found tame 
goats without any persons guarding them, or indeed 
dwelling in any part of that island, and then they took 
their refreshment of them; and we have already told 
how the others found their tracks when they came to 
those islands, for this Alvaro Fernandez was there first, 
and because the story could not be told in any other 
manner we have related it first of all in the way you have 
heard. Thence they went forward to the spot where the 
palm tree is, and that huge tree of which we have left 
an account in the other chaptcr.s, and here they found the 
arms of the Infant, with his device and motto, '['here they 
came to an agreement to go and lie near unto the Cai)e, 
for it might be that some canoes would come to them wdth 
w'hich they could hold converse, at least by signs, for they 
had no other interpreter. And when they were as near to 
the C^ipe as it might be a third of a league, they cast 
anchor and rested as they had arranged ; but they had 
not been there long when from the land there set out two 
boats, manned by ten Guineas, who straightway began to 
make their w'ay direct to the ship, like men who came in 
peace. And when they were near, they made a signal 
asking security, which was granted them, and immediately 
without any other precaution, five of them went on board 
the caravel, where Alvaro Fernandez had them entertained 
as hospitably as he was able, giving orders to provide them 
with food and drink and all other good company that could 
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be made them. And after this they departed, givin" signs 
of great contentment, but it seemeth that they had come 
with something different conceived in their minds. And 
as soon as they reached the land they told the rest of their 
fellows all they had found, and from this it seemed to 
them that they could easily capture them.* And with 
this design there put off six boats with thirty-five or 
forty of their company prepared like men who meant to 
fight ; but when they were near, they felt a fear of coming 
up to the caravel, and so they stayed a little distance off 
without daring to make an attack. And when Alvaro 
Fernandez perceived that they dared not come to him, he 
commanded his boat to be lowered and in it he ordered 
eight men to place themselves, fn^ni among the readiest 
that he found for the duty ; and he arranged that the 
boat should he on the further side of the caravel so that it 
might not be seen by the enemy, in the hope that thev 
would approach nearer to the ship. And the Guineas la\’ 
some way off until one of their boats took courage to move 
more forward and issued forth from the others towards 
the caravel, and in it were five brave and stout Guineas, 
distinguished in this respect among the others of the 
company. And as soon as Alvaro Fernandez perceived 
that this boat was already in a position for him to be 
able to reach it before it could receive help from the others, 
he ordered his own to issue forth quickly and go against 
it. And by the great advantage of our men in their 
manner of rowing the)' were soon upon the enemy, who 
seeing themselves thus overtaken, and having no hope 
of defence, leapt into the water, while the other boats fled 
towal^s the land. Hut our men had very great toil in 
the capture of those who were swimming, for they dived 
like cormorants, so that they could not get a hold of them ; 
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yet they soon captured one, though not without some 
difficulty ; but the capture of the second caused them to 
lose all the others. For he was so valiant that two men, 
very mighty as they were, could not drag him into the 
boat until they took a boathook and caught him above 
one eye, and the pain of this made him abate his courage 
and allow himself to be put inside the boat. And with 
these two captives they returned to the ship. And since 
Alvaro F*ernandcz saw that it was of no profit for him 
to remain in that spot, and that it might rather injure 
him, because they already had knowledge of him, he 
said that he wished to go on further to see if he could 
find some new thing to bring to the Infant his lord. And 
departing hence, they arrived at a Cape where there were 
many bare palm trees without palms, and they named 
this Cape of the Masts.*^"* And going forward on their 
course, Alvaro Fernandez made seven men embark in the 
boat and ordered them to row Jilong the coa.st, and as thej* 
went, they caught sight of four Guineas seated by the 
watcr’.s edge ; and as the men in the boat saw that they 
were not perceived by them, six of them leapt out and 
pursued their way, concealing themselves as much as they 
could until they were near to the Guineas, when thc}' 
began to run to capture them. And it seemeth to me 
that these Guineas were archers who were going to kill 
their wild game in the hills with poi.son, even as the 
bowmen do in this our Spain.+ And as soon as they 
caught sight of our men, they got up very hastily and 
began to flee, without having time to put arrows in their 
bows ; but though our men ran a long way they^could 
never take them, although at times they came close to 
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them, and the reason was that these men go naked 
and have only very short hair, so that it is not possible 
to capture them by it. And so they got clear of our 
men, who yet seized their bows and quivers and arrows, 
together with a quantity of wild boar’s flesh that they 
had roasted. And among these animals that they found 
was one that looked like a hind,^^- which these Guineas 
were taking with a basket as a muzzle over its mouth to 
keep it from eating ; and, so far as our men could see, 
they were using that animal as a decoy, that it might 
draw the other deer to them by its gentleness. And since 
they saw it so tame they would not kill it ; and then they 
returned to their ships, where they took their resolve 
to come to the Kingdom, making their way straight to 
the Island of Madeira, and thence to the City of Lisbon. 
And there they found the Infant and received many 
bounties at his hands, in the which John Gon^alvez had 
no small share 'on account of the good will that had 
moved him to serve the Infant in that enterprise. And 
this was the caravel which in this year went further than 
all the others that voyaged to that land. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

How the Author beginneth to speak of the manner of that land. 

It is well that we should here leave these matters at rest 
for a space and treat of the limits of those lands through 
the ^hich our people journeyed in the labours of which 
we have spoken, in order that you may have an under- 
standing of the delusion in which our forefathers ever 
lived who were affrighted to pass that Cape for fear of 
those things of which we have told in the beginning of 
this book ; and also that you may sec how great praise 
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our Prince deserveth, by bringing their doubts before the 
presence not only of us who are now living, but also of 
all others who will be born in the time to come. And 
because one of the things which they alleged to be a 
hindrance to the passage into these lands consisted of the 
very strong currents that were there, on account of which 
it was impossible for any ship to navigate those seas, 
you now have a clear knowledge of their former error 
in that you have seen vessels come and go as free from 
danger as in any part of the other seas. They further 
alleged that the lands were all sandy and without any 
inhabitants, and true it is that in the matter of the sands 
they were not altogether deceived, but these were not so 
great as they thought ; while as to the inhabitants, you 
have clearly seen the contrary to be the fact, since you 
witness the dwellers in those parts each day before your eyes, 
although their inhabited places are chiefly villages and very 
few towns. For from the Cape of Bojador to the kingdom 
of Tunis there will not be in the whole, what with towns 
and places fortified for defence, as many as fifty. They 
were no less at fault as regards the depth of the sea, for 
they had it marked on their charts that the shores were so 
shallow that at the distance of a league from the land 
there was only a fathom of water ; but this was found 
not to be so, for the ships have had and have sufficient 
depth for their management, except for certain shoals ; 
and thus dwellings^'^ were made that exist on certain 
sandbanks, as you will find now in the navigating charts*^* 
which the Infant cau.scd to be prepared. 

In the land of the Negroes there is no walled place, save 
that which they call Oadem,^^® nor are there any settle- 
ments except .some by the water’s edge, of straw houses, the 
which were emptied of their dwellers by those that went 
there in the ships of this land. True it is that the whole 
land is generally peopled, but their mode of living is only 
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I'ri tents and carts, such as we use here when our princes 
do happen to go upon a warlike march ; and those who 
were captured there gave testimony of this, and also John 
Fernandez, of whom we have already spoken, related much 
concerning the same. All their principal study and toil is 
in guarding their flocks, to wit, cows and sheep and goats 
and camels, and they change their camp almost every day, 
for the longest they can rest in one spot will be eight days. 
And some of their chief men possess tame mares, of which 
they breed horses, though very few. 

Their food consisteth for the great part of milk, and .some- 
times a little meat and the seeds of wild herbs that they 
gather in tho.se mountains, and some who have been there 
have said that thc.se herbs (but of them there arc few)*'' 
seem to be the millet of that land. Also they cat wheat 
when they can obtain it, in the same way that wc in this 
land eat confetti.^'^ An<l for many months of the year 
they and their horses and dogs maintain themselves by no 
other thing except the drinking of milk. And those tiiat 
live by the .sea shore cat nothing save fish, and all for the 
most part without either bread or anything else, except 
the water that they drink, and they generally cat their fish 
raw and dried. Their clothing consisteth of a skin vest 
and breeches of the same, but .some of the more honour- 
able wear bournouscs ; and some pre-eminent men, who 
arc almost above all the others, have good garments, like 
the other Moors, and good horses and good saddles, and 
good stirrups, but these arc very few. 

The women wear bournouses which arc like mantles, with 
the which they only cover their faces, and by that they 
thinl^ they have covered all their shame, for they leave 
their bodies quite naked. “ For sure,” saith he who com- 
piled this history, “ this is one of the things by the 
which one may discern their great be.stiality,^''^ for if they 
had some particle of reason they would follow nature, 
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and cover those parts only which by its shewing ought 
to be covered, for we see how naturally in each one of 
these shameful parts it placeth a circle of hair in proof 
that it wished to hide them ; and also some naturalists 
hold that if those hairs be let alone, they will grow so 
much as to hide all the parts of your shame.” And the 
\vivcs of the most honourable men wear rings of gold in 
their nostrils and cars, as well as other jewels. 


CHAPTER LXXVIl. 

Of the things that happened to John Fernandez. 

That we may assist in the knowledge of these matters, 
let us relate in this place the hap of John P*ernandez^^ in 
this land during those seven months in which he stayed 
there in the service of the Lord Infant, as you have already 
heard. Now he, remaining there in the power of the 
relations of that Moor whom An tarn Gongalvez brought 
to this land, was conducted by them with his garments and 
biscuit and some corn that was left to him, and also his 
wearing apparel ; and these things were all taken from him 
against his will, and he was only given a bournous like 
each of the other Moors wore. And the men with whom he 
thus remained were shepherds, and they departed to their 
country with their sheep, and he went with them.^®^ And 
he reported that this country is all sandy, without any 
grass, except in the riverine lands or low-lying parts, where 
there is some grass from which the herds obtain their poor 
nutriment ; but there are hills and mountains all of sand.^^- 
And this land runneth from Tagazza*^^ as far as the land 
of the Negroes, and it joineth with the Mediterranean Sea 
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at the extremity of the kingdom of Tunis and Momdc- 
barque. And from there all the land is like this I have 
described, even from the Mediterranean Sea as far as the 
Negroes and Alexandria, all peopled by shepherd folk in 
greater or smaller numbers, according as they find pastu- 
rage for their flocks ; and there are no trees in it save small 
ones, such as the figtree of Hell* or the thorn, and in 
some places there are palmsJ®^ And all the vvatcr’^"’ is from 
wells, for there are no running streams, save in a very few 
spots, and the breadth of this land will be three thousand 
leagues and its length a thousand, and there is no noble 
place in it save Alexandria and Cairo. 

Now the characters in which they write^^** and the 
language which they speak are not like those of the other 
Moors, but are clean diflerent ; yet they are all of the sect 
of Mohammed, and are called Arabsf and Azanegues 
and Berbers.^®^ And they all go in the manner I have 
already said, to wit, in tents with their herds, wherever 
it pleaseth them, without any rule or governance or law, 
for each goeth as he willeth and docth what pleaseth 
him in so far as he hath power. They make war with 
the Negroes more by thieving than by force, for they have 
not so great strength as these last.‘’=^'^ And to their land 
come some Moors and they sell them of those Negroes 
whom they have kidnapped, or else they take them to 
Momdebarque, which is beyond the kingdom of Tunis, to 
selB®® to the Christian merchants who go there, and they 
give them these slaves in exchange for bread and some 
other things, just as they do now at the Rio do Ouro, as 
will^be related further on. And ’tis well for you to know 
that in all the land of Africa which stretcheth from Egypt 
to the West, the Moors have no other kingdom than the 
kingdom of Fez, in the which lieth that of Marocco and of 
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Tafilct ; and the- kingdom of Tunis, in which is that of 
Tlemcen* and of Bugia ; and all the rest of the country 
is possessed by these Arabs and Azanegues, who are 
shepherds on horseback and foot, and who travel over 
the plains as 1 have already related. And it is said 
that in the land of the Negroes there is another kingdom 
called Melli, but this is not certain for they bring the 
Negroes from that kingdom, and sell them like the others, 
whereas ’tis manifest that if they were Moors they would 
not sell them so. 

And returning to the hap of John Fernandez, who 
went off thus with those shepherds ; He reported that, as 
he journeyed with them over those sands he oftentimes 
hail not suflicient milk. And it fell out one day that two 
horsemen passed by there who were journeying in the 
direction of that Ahude Meyniam, of whom we have 
already spoken before, and they asked this John Fer- 
nandez if he wished to go to the place where that Moor 
lived ? “ Well it picaseth me,” answered John Fcrnande/, 
for I have heard that he is a noble man, and I would 
fain go to sec and know' him.” So then the others phiced 
him on a camel and they began to journey in the direction 
where they thought the Moor was, and they travelled .so 
far that the water they were carrying fell very low, on which 
account they went three days without drinking. And he 
saith that they know not the place where any people 
dwell save by keeping their eyes on the heavens,'**^ and 
where they see crows and Jmssos /rancos}^^ they judge there 
are people, for in all that country there is no fixed road save 
those that go by the sea coast. And that John Fernapdez 
said that those Moors with whom he travelled guided 
themselves by the winds alone, as is done on the sea, and 
by those birds which we have already mentioned. And 
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they journeyed so far through that land, enduring their 
thirst, until they reached the place where was that Ahiide 
Meymam with his sons and with others who accom- 
panied him, in number as many as one hundred and fifty 
men. And to him John Fernandez made his reverence, 
and the Moor received him right well, and ordered him to 
be supplied with the food on which he supported himself, 
to wit, milk, so that at the time he was picked up by the 
caravels he was well nourished and of a good colour, lie 
reported that the heats of that land arc very great, and so 
is the dust of those sands, and the men on foot many, 
and therefore few on horseback, for the remainder who 
are not such as to travel on foot go on camels, of which 
latter some are white and make fifty leagues^'’** in the day. 
And there is a great suflficicncy of these camels, not of 
the white in particular, but of all colours, and there arc 
also many flocks and herd.s, though the pastures be so 
few, as wc have already noted. And he further saith 
that they have captive Negroes, and that the men of rank 
l)ossess abundant gold, which they bring from that land 
where the Negroes live ; and that there arc in that land 
many ostriches* and deer, and gazelles and partridges 
and hares, and that the swallows which depart heneef 
in the summer go and winter there on those sands, and 
I believe this is on account of the heat ; and other small 
birds go there as well, but he saith that the storks pass 
over to the land of the Negroes, where they abide through 
the winter. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

Of the leagues that the caravels of the Infant went beyond the Cape, 
and of other things of all kinds. 

was the opinion among many people in Spain, and of 
other parts as well, that those great birds called ostriches 
did not hatch their eggs, but that as soon as they laid 
them on the sand they left them there; but it was found t(» 
be (|uite the contrary, for they lay twenty and thirty eggs 
and hatch them like other birds. And he* reporteth that 
the things in that land, by which those who live by mer- 
chandise may gain profit, are those Negroes, whereof they 
have many whom they kidnap ; and gold, which they get 
from the land of the latter; and hides, and wool, and butter, 
together with cheeses, of which there are many there ; 
and also dates in great abundance, which arc brought from 
another part, and amber, and the perfume of the civet, and 
resin, and oil, and skins of sea-wolves, which arc in great 
numbers in the Rio do Ouro as you have heard. And 
they could also obtain somewhat of the merchandise of 
Guinea, of which there are many kinds and very good, as 
will be recounted further on. And it was found that up 
to this era of 1446 years from the birth of Jesus Christ, 
fifty and one caravels had voyaged to those parts ; but of 
the sum of the Moors that they captured we will speak at 
the end of this first book. And these caravels passed 
beyond the Capef four hundred and fifty leagues. And 
it is found that all that coast goeth to the south, with many 
promontories, according to what this our Prince had added 
to the navigating chart. And it should be understood 
that what had been known for certain of the coast of the 
great sea was six hundred leagues, and to them are now 
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added these four hundred and fifty. And what was shown 
on the mappa mundi with respect to this coast was not 
true, for they only depicted it at hazard ; but this which is 
now placed on the charts w'as a matter witnessed by the 
eye, as you have already heard.'™^ 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

Which speaketh of the Island of Canary and of the manner of 
livinj^ there. 

Me.seemeth 1* ought to give an account of many things 
in this book, for if I speak of them so briefl}-, tho.se that read 
the history will remain still in desire and wishful to learn 
the details by which to perfect their knowledge. And 
since I told in the beginning of this book how the Infant 
Don Henry despatched an expedition to the Canary 
islands, and afterwards how the ships sailed there to 
make some captures, I would now set forth the number 
of these islands and the manner of their inhabitants, 
and of their beliefs, and after that, everything that 
pertaincth to them. And, a.s I have found in ancient 
writings, in the time that the King Don Henry reigned in 
Castile, who was son of Don John the first, who was van- 
quished at the battle of Aljubarrota, a certain nobleman of 
France called Monsieur Jean de Hcthcncourt, who was a 
noble and Catholic man, and desired to render service to 
God, having learnt that these islands belonged to infidels, 
set out from his country with the purpo.se of subduing 
them^ And coming into Castile he obtained ships and 
men* more than he brought, and he went against them 
and had great toil in their conquest ; but at last he 
made subject three, and four remained to be subdued. 
And for that Monsieur Jean had now u.sed all the pro- 
visions and money which he brought with him, he was 
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obliged to gd back to his country with the intention of re- 
turning again to finish the conquest of the whole number ; 
and in those three which he had already conquered he 
left as captain a nephew of his, called Monsieur Maciot.^-*^ 
But Monsieur Jean, when he arrived in France, returned 
no more to this land ; some said because he fell ill of 
grave disorders which prevented him from returning to 
accomplish his good purpose ; others again declared that 
he was kept back by the King of France on account of the 
wars in which he was engaged, in the which he needed his 
services ; so the said Monsieur Maciot remained there 
for a time until he passed over to the Island of Madeira, 
as will be related further on. And the peopling of these 
three islands, at the time of the putting together of this 
book, was as follows : in the island called Laiu^'arotc there 
dwelt sixty men, and in that of Fuerteventura eighty, and in 
the other, called Terro, there would be twelve men. And 
these are the three which were subdued by that great lord 
of 1^'rancc. And all their inhabitants arc Christians, and 
carry out among them the divine offices, having churches 
and priests. But there is another island called Gomcra, 
which Monsieur Maciot laboured to conquer with the aid 
of .some Castilians whom he took in his company, and 
they v'ere unable to perfect their conquest, although 
among those Canarians there ttre some Christians. Anil 
the number of its inhabitants will be .seven hundred 
men, and in the other island of Palma there dwell five. 
And in the sixth island, which is that of Teneriffc or 
1 nferno, because it hath on the top a chasm through which 
fire continually issiieth forth, there dwell six thousand 
fighting men. The seventh island they call Grand Canary, 
in which there will be five thousand fighting men. These 
three islands, from the commencement of the world, have 
never been subdued, but many men have already been 
carried off from them, and by means of the.se nearly a^ll 
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their manner of life hath been learnt. And because they 
seemed to me very different from the usage of other races, 

I would here discourse a little about it, so that those who 
have received such grace from the I-ord that they are 
outside the talc of such bestiality, may praise the Lord 
for it, because it pleased Mim that all things should be 
made in such different manners, and that those who are 
placed in the holy law of Christ, and for Mis love would 
suffer some hardness of life, may got them great courage 
to enable them to support it well, when they recollect that 
these others are men likewise and that they spend such 
a hard and rough life with pleasure and delight to them- 
selves. Now of all these islands which I have already 
named Grand Canary is the largest, and it will be in 
circumference six-and-thirty leagues. Its people are not 
without cunning, but (^f little good faith ; and they know 
that there is a God from whom those who work good will 
receive good, and those who work evil will receive evil. 
And they have two men amongst them whom they call 
kings, and one duke, but all the rule of the island is in 
the hands of certain knights, whf) cannot be less than 
one hundred and ninety in number, nor as many as two 
hundred. And when five or six of these arc dead, the 
other knights meet together and .select as many more of 
^thern who arc also the sons of knights, for they must not 
choose others, and the.se they put in the place of those 
who are dead, so that the number may always be full. 
And some declare that these men arc of the noblest 
birth recorded, for they have ever been of the lineage f)f 
knights without admixture of villein blood. And these 
knights know their creed, but the others know nothing of 
it, but say only that they believe what their knights 
believe. And they must violate all the virgin girls, and 
after one of the knights hath slept with the girl, then 
her father or he may marry her to whomsoever he 
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plcascth. But before thcj^ stee ^ ftlth them they fatten 
them with milk until their skifif^^Sfeinkled like that of 
a fig, for they hold that the thiit-^rl is not as good as 
the fat one ; and they say that so the womb is enlarged, 
enabling them to bear big children. And so, when she 
is stout, they exhibit her naked to those knights, and he 
who hath a mind to violate her, telleth her father that she 
is now fat enough. And her father or mother maketh her 
enter into the sea during some days for a certain time in 
each day, and she is then relieved of some of her excessive 
fatness, and then they take her to the knight, and when 
she hath been violated her father taketh her home. 

These people fight with stones, and have no other arms 
save a short stick to hit with. They arc very daring and 
strong fighters on the land, which is very stony, and they 
defend it well. All of them go naked and only wear a 
fork of coloured palm-leaves round about them by way of 
breeches, which hideth their shame, but many of them lack- 
even thfe. They possess neither gold, nor silver, or money, 
nor jewels, nor any engines of warfare, save some things 
they make with stones, which they use in the place of 
hangers, and with which they also construct the houses 
wherein they dwell. They hold all gold and silver and 
every other metal in disdain, counting it folly in him who 
desireth them, and commonly there is none among them 
that hath a different opinion from the others. Neither care 
they for clothes of any kind, much or little ; but rather 
they mock at the man who prizeth them, as they do with 
one who prizeth gold and silver, and all the other things 
I have mentioned ; only they set great store on iron, which 
they fashion by the aid of these stones and make hooks 
of it to fish with. They have wheat and barley, but they 
are without the wit to make bread, and only make meal 
which they devour with flesh and butter. And they have 
many figs and dragon’s blood trees, and dates, though poor 
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ones, and they have which they* cat. And they 

possess moreover she^^|P%oats and a sufficiency of pigs. 
And they number fiv^§|ifeusand fighting men, as 1 have 
said above. They only shave with stones. Some of them 
cal! themselves Christians ; and after the Infant .sent Don 
l-'crnando dc Castro there with his fleet, in the which he 
carried two thousand and five hundred men and one hun- 
dred and tw^^ty horses, many of them became Christians ; 
a!)d because Don Fernando was fearful that the victuals 
he carried would not last, he loft without conquering them 
altogether. And afterwards the Infant wished to send 
another expedition there, but the King of Castile interfered 
in the matter, saying that the Islands belonged to his 
conc|iie.st, which of a surety is not so. And hereby this 
very pious undertaking, to wit, that this people might live 
under the law of Christ, still remained to be accomplished. 
Ihit this fleet was dispatched there in the year of Christ 
one thousand four hundred twenty and four. The in- 
habitants of the island think it a great evil to kill' flcsli 
or skin it, and so if they get a Christian from abroad, 
they are rejoiced for him to be their butcher. And when 
they cannot obtain a.s many as they need for that trade, 
they seek out the worst men in the island for this charge, 
and the women will have nothing to do with these persons, 
and the men will not eat with them, for they hold them 
to be worse than lepers among us. They light fires by 
sticks, rubbing one against the other. The mothers suckle 
their children with disgust, so that the greater part of 
the rearing of their babies is done by the teats of shc- 
goats. 
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CHAPTER EXXX. 

Which speakeih of the Island of Gomera. * 

Thk fighting of the men of the island of Gomera is done 
with small rods like arrows, sharp and burnt in the fire. 
They go about naked without any clothes, and have little 
shame at it ; for they make a mockery of clothes, saying 
that they are but sacks in which men put themselves. 
They have only a small amount of barley and the fle.sh of 
pigs and goats, but little of all this. Their food is chiefly 
milk and herbs, like the beasts, and the roots of ru.shes, 
and rarely meat ; they eat dirty and foul things such as 
rats, fleas, lice, and ticks, and consider them all as good 
viands. They possess no hou.scs, but live in holes and 
huts. Their women are almo.st common, and when anyone 
cometh where another is, at once the latter giveth him his 
woman by way of hospitality, and him that docth other- 
wise, they hold as a bad man.^'*^ Wherefore the sons do 
not inherit among them, but only their nephews, sons of 
their sisters. The greater part of their time they spend 
In. dancing and singing, for their whole luxury consisteth 
in sport without work. They place all their happiness in 
the commerce of the sexes, for they have no teaching of a 
law, but only believe that there is a God. They will be 
.seven hundred fighting men, who have a duke and certain 
headmen. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 

Of the Island of Inferno or Teneriffe. 

Mksekmkth I find a betterment of life among those 
inhabitants of the island of Inferno, for they are well 
supplied with wheat and barley and vegetables, with many 
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pi^.s and sheep and goats, and they go clothed in skins ; 
but they possess not houses, but only huts and dens, in the 
which they spend their lives. Also they draw in their 
[)rivy parts, as horses do, who only extend them when they 
have to generate issue, or to make water. And they hold 
it to be as evil to act otherwise as we do in the ca.se of 
those who go about without small clothes. Their fighting 
is done with staves made of the inner wood of the pine, 
fashioned like great javclin.s, very sharp, burnt in the 
fire, and dry. And they number from eight to nine bands, 
each with a king, whom they must always take with them, 
although death come to him, until the other who succecdcth 
to the lordship after him happeneth to die, so that they 
always have with them one dead and the other alive. 
And so, when the other dicth and there arc two dead, and 
they have to abandon one according to their bestial 
ordinance, or more rightly I will say, custom, they bear 
him to a pit in which they throw him, and he who carricth 
him on his neck cxclaimeth as he throws him- “May he 
go to salvation.” And these men arc strong and daring, 
and have wives of their own, and they live more like 
men than some of the.se others ; they fight one with 
the other, and in this all their principal care consi.steth, and 
they believe that there is a God. 


CHAPTER LXXXH. 

Of the Island of Palma. 

The inhabitants of this island of Palma have neither 
bread nor vegetables, but only sheep and milk and herbs, 
and maintain themselves on these ; they know not to 
recognise God nor any faith, but only think they believe; 
like the other cattle they arc very bestial ; and they say 
they have certain among them who arc called kings ; 
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and their fighting is done with staves like the men of 
Tencrifie, except that where an iron head should be, th(>y 
put a sharp horn, and another at the lower end, though 
not so sharp an one as that at the top. They have nv> 
fish, nor do the men of this island eat them ; and, while* 
those of all the other islands do just the contrary, seeking 
means to capture them and making use of them in their 
housekeeping, these men only do not cat fish nor are 
they at the pains to capture them. And the number of 
inhabitants will be five hundred men, which is a great 
marvel, that being so few they have never been conquered 
from the beginning of the world ; and from this it is 
evident how all things are only as God willeth them to be, 
and at the times and within the bounds that please Him. 


CHAPTER LXXXIH. 

Of how the Island of Madeira was peopled, and also the other 
Islands that are in that part. 

Sinc:k I have related, in the fifth Cha[)ter of this work, 
where I spoke of the especial things which the Infant 
performed for the .service of God and the honour of the 
realm, how that among the other matters accomplished by 
him was the peopling of these islands, I would here tell 
briefly of the said peopling, and the more particularly 
as in the past few chapters I have spoken of the Canary 
Islands. Now it was so, that in the hou.sehold of the 
Infant there were two noble esquires, brought up by that 
lord, men young in years and fit for great deeds. And 
after the Infant returned from raising the siege of Ceuta, 
when the united power of those Moorish Kings had en- 
circled it, these men begged him to put them in the way 
to perform some honourable deed, like men who desired it 
much, for it seemed to them that their time was ill spent 
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if they did not toil in some undertaking with their bodies. 
And the Infant, perceiving their good wills, bade them 
make ready a vessel in which they were to go on a warlike 
enterprise against the Moors, directing them to voyage 
in search of the land of Guinea, which he already had 
purposed to discover.’*^’ And since it pleased God to 
ordain such a benefit, both for this Kingdom and also 
for matiy other parts, Me guided them so that, even with 
the weather against them, they reached the island that is 
now called Porto Santo, being nigh to the island of 
Madeira, the which may be seven leagues in circumference. 
And so they remained there for some days and right well 
examined the land, and it seemed to them that it would 
he a very profitable thing to people it. And returning 
thence to the Kingdom, they spoke of it to the Infant, 
and described the goodness of the land and the desire they 
had as to its peopling ; and this pleased the Infant much, 
and he straightway took order for them to obtain what 
was needful to enable them to return to the said island. 
And as they were busied in the work of making ready 
for their departure, there joined himself to their C(uiipany 
Hartholomew Perestrello, a nobleman of the household 
of the Infant Don John ; and these men, having all their 
things ready, set out on their voyage to the said island. 
And it happened that among the things they took with 
them to stock the said island was a shc-rabbit, which 
had been given to Bartholomew Perestrello by a friend 
of his, and the rabbit went in a hutch pregnant, and it 
came about that it gave birth to young on the sea, and so 
they ^ took all these to the island. And when they were 
lodged in their huts, to make ready houses for themselves, 
they set free that female rabbit with her young to breed ; 
and these in a very short time multiplied so much as 
to overspread the land, .so that our men could sow nothing 
that was not destroyed by them. 
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And it is a marvel how they found in the year follow- 
ing their arrival, that although they killed a very great 
cjuantity of these rabbits, there yet remained no lack of 
them. Wherefore they abandoned that island and passed 
over to the other isle of Madeira, which will be forty 
leagues in circumference, and twelve leagues distant from 
Porto Santo ; and there stayed the two, to wit, J(din 
Gonial vez and Tristam, and Bartholomew Percstrcllo re- 
turned to the kingdom. This second island they dis- 
covered to be good, especially in very noble flowing 
waters, which are made to irrigate what part they will ; 
and there they began to make very great sowings, from 
the which they obtained most abundant crops. From that 
lime they saw th«at the land had good air and was healthy, 
and they found many birds, which in the beginning they 
were wont to capture in their hands, and they discovered 
many other good things in the said island. So they let the 
Infant know all this, and he straightway laboured to send 
there other peo[>le and ornaments for a church, and clerics, 
so that in a very brief space a great portion of that land 
was put to use. And the Infant, considering how those two 
men were the pioneers of this settlement, bestowed on 
them the chief governance of the island, to wit, on John 
GoiH;alvez Zarco, who was a noble man and had been made 
a knight at the siege of Tangier in a battle that the Infant 
won there upon a Thursday, of which the history of the 
Kingdom maketh a fuller mention. And this John Gon- 
(^alvcz had already been prc.sent at very great actions, and 
especially at the raising of the siege of Ceuta and the over- 
throw of the Moors that took place on the day of arrival. 
And to this man the Infant gave the governance of thcTo**- 
tion of the island called Funchal, and the other part called 
Machico*-'*’’^ he bestowed on Tristam, who also was dubbed 
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a knight in a foray that was made at Ceuta ; and he was 
a very daring man, but not so noble in every other respect 
as John Gon^alvez, And the beginning of the peopling 
of this island took place in the year of the birth of 
Jesus Christ one thousand and four hundred and twenty ; 
and at the time of the making of this history it was 
peopled reasonably well, for there were in it one hundred 
and fifty inhabitants, besides other persons such as 
traders and unmarried men and women and youths, and 
boys and girls who had been born on the said island, as 
well as clerics and friars, and others who came and went 
for their merchandise and for those things which they 
cannot dispense with in that island. And in the year 
one thousand and four hundred and forty-five the Infant 
d('spatched a knight called Gonc^allo Velho,^“* who was a 
Commander of the Order of Christ, to go and people 
other two islands that arc distant from those one hundred 
and seventy leagues to the north-west. And one of these 
the Infant Don Pedro began to people with the approval 
of his brother ; but his death followed shortly, therefore 
it remained afterwards for the Infant Don Henry to con- 
tinue this work. And to this island Don Pedro had 
assigned the name of St. Michael, on account of the 
singular devotion which he had ever felt to that Saint. 
And the Infant Don Henry also caused to return t() the 
island of Porto Santo, for the purpose of peopling it, 
Bartholomew Perestrcllo, the .same man who had first 
voyaged there with John Gon^alvez and Iri.stam; but 
owing to the multitude of rabbits, which arc almost with- 
out end, no tillage is possible there, but many cattle arc 
rcarfcd there, and dragon’s blood is also collected there 
and brought for sale to this Kingdom, and taken to 
many other parts as well Aiid he turned out cattle on 
another island which lieth .seven leagues from the island of 
Madeira, intending to have it peopled like the other, and 
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its name is Deserta. And of these seven islands, four are 
as large as that of Madeira and three are smaller. And 
for the profit of the Order of Christ, whose governor 
the Infant was at the time of the said peopling, he gave 
the said Order all the revenues ecclesiastical of the island 
of Madeira and of Porto Santo and all the revenues both 
ecclesiastical and temporal of the other island, of which 
he made Gonc^allo Velho Commander. And beside all 
this he bcc]iieathed to the said Order the tithes and half 
the sugar produce of the Lsland of St. Michael. 


CHAl^TKR LXXXIV. 

Of how the Infant Don Henry vequiret! of the King the right over 
the Canaries. 

In the year 1446 the Infant began to make ready his ships 
to return to the said conquest, but before doing aught in 
the same, he requested the Infant Don l^edro, his brother, 
who at that time was ruling the Kingdom in the name of 
the King, to give him a Letter forbidding all the subjects 
of these realms from daring to go to the Canary Islands, to 
make war or treat of merchandise, without the command 
of the .said Infant, This letter was granted him, and 
beside this he was privileged to enjoy a fifth of whatever 
should be brought from there ; and this was very rightly 
given him, considering the great expense which that noble 
Prince had incurred in the matter of the said conquest. 
And though we found the substance of that letter .set 
forth in the former book wTitten by Affonso Ceryeira, 
by aid of which we pro.sccutc this history, yet we care^^not 
to transcribe it, for it is no new thing to any one of ex- 
perience to see such writings, and well we know^ that their 
style would rather induce weariness in readers, .so trite is 
it, than the desire to see their accustomed reason ings.®^^* 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 

Of how the caravel of Alvaro Dornellas returned, and of the 
Canarians that he look. 

Xow in this chapter it behoveth us to return to the action 
of Alvaro Dornellas, about whom we wrote that he stayed 
in the Canary Islands. And he let himself remain there 
out of shame, for it seemed to him that he would be 
blamed if he were to turn back to the kinj^dom without 
any booty, by means of which some portion of his toil 
might be known. And it was so, that Affonso Marta 
brought his caravel, as we have told, and this was de- 
spatched to the Madeira Islands. P'or here the said 
Alvaro Dornellas ordered him to take in provisions 
against the price he should receive for the sale of two 
('anarians that he forwarded in her, and he remained to 
I^ay those persons from whom he had borrowed them in 
merchandise equal in value. lUit by the chance of the 
weather he failed to make the Islands, and was forced to 
enter the river-mouth at Ij’sbon, where at that season was 
one John Dornellas, an esquire of the King, a man of 
noble birth, brought up in the household of the King 
Don John and the King Don Edward, and a cousin of 
this Alvaro Dornellas of whom wc arc speaking, who had 
an equal share with him in the ownership of the said 
caravel. And botli were of one mind to go in her, only 
they accorded not as to the date of their first departure, 
wherj John Dornellas received command of the King, 
ordering him to abstain for the time from making the said 
voyage, for so it was necessary for his service. And when 
that Qsquirc saw how the caravel came, he knew the 
necessity in which his cousin must be, and he at once had 
provisions and men got ready in haste so that the ship 
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might be furnished, and he also took merchandise, b)- 
means of which he thought his cousin might satisfy his 
debt in respect of the captives he had taken. Now this 
John Dorncllas was a man of courage, and longed to 
accomplish great actions, and so he made his voyage with 
despatch, although it was at great expense to himself, 
and arrived in a short time at that island where his cousin 
was, namely, the one called Fuerteventura. And Alvaro 
Dorncllas arrived there as soon as he knew of his coming, 
and taking aside his cousin, he said to him : “In that I 
have informed these Castilians that this caravel is all mine 
(which I said that they might have cause to help me 
better in my actions, thinking that you would not come to 
this land, and also more especially that I might fit out 
by their help a pinnace that is here), I beg of you, even 
though this thing may be in some part a lessening of your 
honour, that for my sake you will be pleased to endure 
it, and advise all* to say none the less that the ship is 
mine, and that as a thing of mine it arrived here, with 
all it containeth. And from this moment, dear cousin, it 
remaineth for you to command me in some other matter, 
albeit a greater one, at a future time ; and you may be 
well assured that, beside the reasons I have, if I receive 
this favour of you, I shall perform it with such good will 
as you shall sec.” “ By God, cousin,” replied John Dorncllas, 
“ though it be somewhat of a hardship for me to lessen my 
honour, being the man I am and with the upbringing 
I have had, yet 1 am well pleased to put all out of sight 
in order to do your will, although some of the men 
who come with me are persons of such rank that ^they 
have accompanied me here more out of friendship than 
from hope of profit. For here I have Diego Vasquez 
Fortocarreiro, an esquire of the King our lord, and other 
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oood men ; but I will endeavour what I can in the 
business.” And this in fact he did, so that all ended as 
Alvaro Dorncllas desired. But this much you ought to 
know, that he acted afterwards quite contrary to what 
his words showed. For but little time had passed when 
John Dorncllas perceived his deceit, and on account of 
this they were henceforth in very great contention, and 
almost came to slaying one another over it, but the 
matter is not fit unto this place. And so when both 
men came to this first agreement, they straightway 
armed the pinnace, and arrived in company at the 
Island of Gomcra, where Alvaro Dorncllas, as the captain, 
spake with the chief men of the island and asked them, 
on behalf of the Infant Don Henry, that they would 
give him some assistance to g(* to the island of Palma to 
make some captures. And they with good will granted 
him as much as he required. And so taking some of 
those Canarians to aid them, they reachetl a port of the 
island of Palma, where they landed and at once concealed 
themselves in a valley, because it was in the day time 
and they feared to be discovered. ]hit as soon as night 
fell, they began to journey through the island without 
any guide or sure path by which to direct them to any 
certain part, but only at any venture that God might be 
pleased to ordain for them, until they arrived at a place 
where they heard the barking of dogs, and knew b)^ this 
that they were nigh to an inhabited spot. “ Now that 
we are already .sure of that wc seek,” said .some, “let us 
rest here in this valley, and very early, God permitting, 
we will go against them, for our going now might bring to 
us rftthcr injury than benefit.” And so they reposed there 
until they saw it was time to attack their foes, and then 
they charged them with such vigour that in a very brief 
space they captured twenty. And .since the Canarians 
gave them much trouble in their attempts to deliver their 
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relations and friends, and also to avenge others who were 
left for dead, John Dorncllas said to his cousin that ho 
should take the captives and go on in advance with them, 
and he would hold in check the others, so that they might 
not diminish the booty ; and in this stay, although they 
were hard pressed, yet they availed to escape from them, 
leaving fifteen of them dead in that valley, and none of 
the Christians died, and only two were wounded. And 
so they returned to the island of Gomcra, where Alvaro 
Dorncllas was compelled to stay, while his cousin departed 
to the Kingdom. But such lack of provisions overtook 
them that they looked for no other remedy than to eat 
some of those captives, as they felt they could be saved in 
no other way. However, it pleased God that before the*)’ 
came to this extremity, they made the port of Tavira,^ 
which is in the kingdom of the Algarve.-^’^^ 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

Of how Niino Tristain was slain in the land of Guinea, and of 
those who died with hini. 

An, in what brief words do I find cnregistcrcd*“‘^'“’^ the re- 
cord of the death of such a noble knight as was this Nuno 
Tristam, of whose sudden enti I purpose to speak in the 
present chapter. And of a surety I could not pass it by 
without tears, did I not know, almost by divine forecast, 
the eternal delight his soul tasteth, for it seemeth to me 
that I .should be reckoned as covetous by all true Catholics 
were I to bewail the death of one whom it hath pleased 
God to make a sharer in His immortality. And bf a 
surety, inasmuch as he was the first knight who by him- 
.self bestowed that honourf on another in that land, and as 

* The text has the old form, “Tavilla.” t Of knighthood* 
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I made a commencement of this book with an account of 
the booty he obtained, so did I feel almost resolved to 
conclude it with his death, giving to his divine soul the 
primary seat of celestial glory as the firstfruits of all the 
others who for God’s sake were to meet their end in that 
land. Now this noble knight was perfectly informed of 
the great desire and purpose of our virtuous Prince, being 
one who from such an early youth had been brought up 
in his household; and seeing how the Prince was toiling 
to send his ships to the land of the Negroes and much 
further yet, if he might accomplish it ; and hearing that 
some caravels had already passed the river of Nile, and 
the things that were reported from there ; it seemed 
to him that if he were not to make himself one of that 
elect company and to render service to the Infant Ins lord 
in that land in any good thing that might be done or 
encountered there, he could not obtain the name of a 
good man and true. VVlierefore he straightway made 
him ready a caravel, and having it armed, he began his 
voyage and stayed not in any part, but i)ursued his 
course toward the land of the Negroes. And passing 
by C.’ape Verde, he went sixty leagues further on and 
came unto a river, in the which it seemed to him that 
there ought to be some inhabited i)laccs. Wherefrjre he 
caused to be launched two small boats he was carrying, 
and in them there entered twenty-two men, to wit, ten 
in one and twelve in the other. And as they began 
to take their way up the river, the tide was rising with 
the which they entered, and they made for some habi- 
tations that they cspieil on the right hand. And it 
camte to pass that before they went on shore, there 
appeared from the other side twelve boats, in the which 
there would be as many as seventy or eighty Guineas, 
all Negroes, with bows in their hands. And because 
the water was rising, one of the boats of the Guineas 
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crossed to the other side and put on shore those it was 
carrying, and thence they began to shoot arrows at our 
men in the boats. And the others* remained in 
the boats bestirred themselves as much as they could to 
get at our men, and as soon as they perceived themselves 
to be within reach, they discharged that accursed ammu- 
nition of theirs all full of poison upon the bodies of our 
countrymen. And so they held on in pursuit of them 
until they had reached the caravel which was lying out- 
side the river in the open sea ; and theyf were all hit 
by those poisoned arrows, in such wise that before they 
came on board four of them died in the boats. And so, 
wounded as they were, they made fast their small bijats 
to the ship, and commenced to make ready for their 
voyage, .seeing their case, how perilous it was ; hut they 
were not able to lift their anchors for the multitude of 
arrows with which they were attackeil, and they were 
constrained to cut the cables so that not one remained. 
And so they began to make sail, leaving the boats be- 
hind, for they could not hoist them up. And it came 
to pass that of the twenty-two men that left the ship 
only two e.scaped, to wit, one Andr6 Diaz and another 
Alvaro da Costa, both esquires of the Infant and natives 
of the City of Kvora ; and the remaining ninctcenj died, 
for that poison was so artfully composed that a slight 
wound, if it only let blood, brought men to their last 
end. And there died that noble Knight Nuno Tri.stam,-‘^^ 
very desirous as he was of this pre.scnt life, in that there 
Was no place left him to buy his death like a brave 
man. And there died also another Knight called John 
Correa and one Duarte Dollanda and Estevam Dalmcida 
and Diego Machado, “men of noble birth and young in 
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years, brought up by the Infant in his household; as well 
as other esquires and foot soldiers of the same upbring- 
ing ; and seaii^n and others of the ship’s company. 

Suffice it to say that they numbered in all twenty- one, 
for of the seven that had remained in the caravel two were 
also wounded as they were trying to raise the anchors. 
But whom will you have to make ready this ship that 
she may pursue her voyage and depart from among that 
evil race? for the two esquires who remained, as wc .said, 
did not wholly escape from that peril, for being wounded 
they came near unto death, and lay ill (juite tw^enty 
days, not being able to render any aid to the others 
who were toiling to direct the caravel. And these latter 
were not more than five in number, to wit, a sailor lad very 
little acquainted with the art of navigating, and a boy of 
the Infant’s household called Airas Tinoco, who went as 
purser, and a Guinea boy who Iiad been captured with 
the first prisoners taken in that land, and two other boys, 
both quite young, who were living with .some of those 
c.squirc.s that died there. Of a surety, compa.ssion is due 
to their great toil at that hour. They went weeping and 
sorrowing for tlic death of such a captain and of the 
others their comrades and friends, and were from that 
time in fear of the hateful enemies they knew to be near 
them, from whose deadly wounds so many and such brave 
men had died in a very brief .space. And especially they 
sorrow'cd because they found so slight a remedy whereby 
to seek their safety ; for the sailor lad, in whom they were 
all putting their hope, confes.sed openly his scant know- 
ledge, saying that he knew not how to direct the course 
of a ship or to work at anything of that kind in such 
wise as to be serviceable ; but only if directed by another 
he would do what he could, as he was biddclen. O, 
Thou great and supreme succour of all the fi)rsaken and 
afflicted, who dost never desert tho.se that cry out to 
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Thee in their most great necessity, and who now didst 
hear the cries of these men who made their moai^ to 
Thee, fixing their eyes on the height of the clouds and 
calling upon Thee to hasten to their aid ; clearly didst 
Thou show that Thou hcardest their prayers when in such 
a brief space Thou didst send them heavenly aid. 1^'or 
Thou didst give courage and understanding to a youth 
who had been born and brought up in Oliven^a, an inland 
town far removed from the sea ; and he, enlightened by 
divine grace, piloted the ship, and bade the seaman steer 
directly to thg north, declining a little to the east, namely, 
to the wind that is called north-east, for he thought that 
there lay the kingdom of Portugal, towards which they 
wished to make their voyage. And as they were going 
thus on their way, after a part of the day was over, they 
went to see Nuno Tristam and the other wounded men, 
and they found them dead, so that they were obliged to 
throw them into the sea ; and on that day they threw in 
fifteen, and four remained in the boats, and two they 
threw in the next day. But I write not of the feelings that 
would be theirs when they cast those bodies upon the 
multitude of waters, burying their flesh in the bellies of 
fish. But what importeth it to us if our bodies lack 
sepulture? since in our own flesh we shall sec our Saviour, 
according to the determination of Holy Scripture, for it is 
the same thing whether we lie in the sea or the land, and 
whether we be eaten of fishes or of birds. Our chief 
concern is in those works of ours by which after our death 
we shall find the truth of all these matters that here we 
see in figure ; and since we all believe and confess that 
the Pope is our Chief Vicar and Supreme Pontiff, thrQjugh 
whose power we shall be able to receive absolution or con- 
demnation, according to the authority of the Gospel, we 
are as true Catholics bound to believe that those whom he 
shall absolve, if they fulfil the conditions of his decree, 
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will be placed in the company of the saints. Therefore 
we can say with justice to these men : “ Bcati mortui 
qui in Domino moriiintur.” And moreover, all who read 
this hi.story will obtain a reward from God, if they make 
a memorial of the death of these men in their prayers, 
for inasmuch as they died in the service of God and 
their lord, their death is happy. Now this youth whom 
I have mentioned was that same Airas Tinoco of whom 
I spoke above, and in him God put such <^racc that for 
two months together he directed the course of that 
ship ; but all were doubtful what their end would be, 
for in all those two months they never caught sight of 
land. And at the end of this lime they sighted a pinnace 
which was on warlike business, and they had great fear 
at the sight, for they thought it belonged to Moors; but 
after they found it pertained to a Galician pirate whose 
name w'as Pero Falcom, a new joy came upon them, and 
much more so when they were told that they were off the 
coast of Portugal, opposite a place belonging to the Master- 
ship of Santiago, called Sines.*-^ And so they arrived at 
Lagos, and thence they went to the Infant to tell him of 
the tragical fortune of their voyage, and laid before him 
the multitude of arrows by the which their companions 
had died. The Infant had great displeasure at the lo.ss of 
these men, for wellnigh the whole number of them had he 
brought up, and although he well believed that their souls 
had found salvation, yet could he not prevent a sorrow for 
that humanity which was brought up in his presence for 
the space of so many years. And so, like a lord who felt 
that their deaths had come to pass in his service, he after- 
ward^had an especial care of their wives and children. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

Of how Alvaro Fernandez returned ajeain to the land of the 
Negroes, and of the things he accomplished there. 

One of the signs by which a noble heart is recognised 
is that it hath no contentment in small matters, but 
ever secketh some betterment, that its honour may be 
increased among the deeds of the noble both in its 
own land and outside it. And this may we justly say 
of John GoiKj'alvez, captain of the island ;* for he, not 
satisfied by the other voyage that his ship had made 
in the previous year to the land of the Negroes, made 
ready o!ice more to dispatch there that same Alvaro 
Fernandez with his caravel well armed, and charged him 
to make his way still further onward to the utmost of his 
power, and to toil for some booty which by its novelty 
and greatness might give testimony of the good will he 
bad to serve that lord who had brought him up. Now 
Alvaro Fernandez undertook this matter as an honour- 
able burden, like one who had no less desiref to carry 
through the mandate which his uncle had laid upon him. 
And when the ship had been provisioned, they made 
their voyage straight to Cape Verde, whereat in the past 
year they had captured the two Guineas of whom we 
have spoken in another place, and thence they passed 
on to the Cape of Masts, and made a stay there to put 
some men on shore. And for the sole purpose of seeing 
the land, seven of them joined together, and these, when 
they had been landed upon the beach, discovered the 
footprints of men leading along a certain path. Ancf they 
followed them up and reached a well where they found 
goats, which it seemeth the Guineas had left there, and this 
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would be, I think, because they perceived that they were 
being followed. The Christians went so far and no fur- 
ther, for they dared not pursue their course, and returning 
to their caravel, they voyaged on, and putting out their 
boat, found on land some elephant’s dung of the bigness 
of a man, according to the judgment of those that saw 
it ; and because it seemed not a place wherein to make 
booty they returned again to their caravel. And so 
journeying along the sea coast, in a few days they went 
on shore again, and came upon a village, and its inhabi- 
tants issued forth like men who showed they hail a wm’II 
to defend their houses, and among them came one armed 
with a good buckler and an assegai in his hand. And 
Alvaro Fernandez .seeing him, and judging him to be 
the leader of the band, went stoutly at him, and gave 
him such a great wound with his lance that he fell down 
dead, and then he took from him his .shield and assegai ; 
and these he brought home to the Infant along with 
some other thing.s, as will be related further on. 

Now the Guineas, perceiving that man to be dead, 
paused from their fighting, and it appeared to our men 
to be neither the time nor the place to withdraw them 
from that fear. ]5ut rather they returned to their .ship and 
on the next day landed a little way distant from there, 
where they espied .some of the wives of those Guineas 
walking. And it seemeth that they were going nigh to 
a creek collecting shell-fish, and they captured one of 
them, who would be as much as thirty years of age, with 
a son of hers wdio would be of about two, and al.so a young 
girl of fourteen years, who had well-formed limbs and also a 
favdhrablc presence for a Guinea ; but the strength of 
the Woman was much to be marvelled at, for not one of 
the three men who came upon her but w'ould have had a 
great labour in attempting to get her to the boat. And 
so one of our men, .seeing the delay they w^cre making, 
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during which it might be that some of the dwellers of 
the land would come upon them, conceived it well to take 
her son from her and to carry him to the boat ; and love 
of the child compelled the mother to follow after it, with- 
out great pressure on the part of the two who were bringing 
her. From this place they went on further for a certain 
distance until they lighted upon a river, into the which 
they entered with the boat, and in some houses that they 
found they captured a woman, and after they had brought 
her to the caravel, they returned once more to the river, 
intending to journey higher up in order to try and make 
some good booty. And as they were pursuing their voy- 
age thus, there came upon them four or five boats of 
Guineas prepared like men who would defend their lantl, 
and our men in the boat were not desirous to try a com- 
bat with them, seeing the great advantage their enemies 
had, and especially because they feared the great peril that 
lay in the poison with which they shot. And so they 
began to retreat to their ship as well as they could, but 
seeing how one of those boats was much in front of the 
others, they turned round upon it, but it retired towards its 
companions, and as our men were trying to reach it before 
it escaped (for it seemeth that it was already distant a 
good way from the company) their boat came so near tluit 
one of those Guineas made a shot at it and happened 
to hit Alvaro Fernandez with an arrow in the leg. But 
since he hiid already been warned of its poison, he drew 
out that arrow very quickly and had the wound washed 
with urine and olive oil, and then anointed it very well 
with thcriack, and it pleased God that it availed him, 
although his health was in very troublous case^ for 
during certain days he was in the very act of passing 
away from life. The others on the caravel, although 
they saw their captain thus wounded, desisted not from 
voyaging forward along that coast until they arrived at 
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a narrow strip of sand stretching in front of a great bay, 
and here they put out their boat and went inside to sec 
what kind of land they would find ; and when they were 
in sight of the beach they saw coming toward them full 
120 Guineas, some with shields and assegais, others with 
bows. And as soon as they came near the water these 
began to play and dance like men far removed from any 
sorrow; but our men in the boat, wishful to escape from 
the invitation to that festival, returned to their sliip. And 
this took place no leagues beyond Cape Verde,"'^^ and all 
that coast trendeth commonly to the south. And this 
caravel went further this year than all the others, where- 
fore with right good will a guerdon of 200 doubloons was 
granted unto it, that is to say 100 which the Infant Don 
I'edro, who was then Regent, ordered to he giveti, and 
another 100 which it obtained from the Infant Don Henry. 
And had it not been for the illness of Alvaro Fernandez, 
by which he was much disabled, the caravel would have 
gone further still, but it was obliged to return from that 
last place I have mentioned, and it came straight to the 
Isle of Arguim, and thence to the Cape of the Ransom, 
where they found that Ahude Meymam of whom wc 
have already spoken at times in this history. And 
f'dthough they did not carry an interi)retcr, yet by making 
signs they obtained a negress, whom the Moors gave them 
in exchange for some cloths they brought with them, and 
had they not brought so little they could have obtained 
much more, judging by the desire that the Moors showed. 
And thence they made their voyage towards the Kingdom, 
where they received the doubloons as I have already saifl, 
together with many other guerdons from the Infant their 
lord, who was very joyful at their coming on account of 
the advance they had made in their expedition. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

Of how the nine caravels departed from Lagos, and of the Moors 
they captured. 

Although the news of the death of Nuno Tristam 
caused in many people of our Kingdom a great fear of 
following up the war they had commenced ; for the one 
party said to the other that it was a very doubtful 
matter to undertake fighting with men who so plainly 
carried death about with them ; yet there were not wanting 
men to attempt the enterprise with good will. For mani- 
fest as the danger was, y'^et sufficient for all things were 
the hearts of those who would fain earn the name of good 
men; and especially were they moved to this by the know- 
ledge they had of the Infant’s desire and by seeing the 
great increasements that he made to those who toiled 
thereat, for, as Vegetius saith, “ Men are valiant where 
valour is rewarded.” And so in this year certain captains, 
with nine caravels, were moved to go to that land of the 
Negroes ; and of these the first was Gil J^^annes, a knight who 
dwelt in the town of Lagos. And the second was a noble 
esquire brought up in the Infant's household from early 
boyhood. Now this was a very bold youth, and none the 
less endowed with many other good qualities, and you 
will find his deeds writ more fully in the Chronicle of 
the Kingdom, and especially where it speaketh of the 
great deeds that were achieved in Ceuta ; and this man’s 
name was Francisco Vallarinho. The third was that 
Stevam Affonso of whom we have already spoken in 
other places of this our history, and he had underohis 
captaincy three caravels. There was Laurence Diaz, of 
whom we have also spoken ere now, and Laurence Delvas 
and John Bcrnaldez, a pilot, each of whom brought his 
caravel. And there was moreover in this company a 
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caravel belonging to the Bishop of Algarve, which an 
esquire of his commanded. And these,* by the Infant’s 
ordinance, went to the Island of Madeira to take in their 
supplies ; and from the said Island there departed, with 
these caravels that went from this land,f two ships, to 
wit, one commanded by its owner, Tristam, one of the 
captains who lived in the isle, and another in which sailed 
Garcia liomem, son-in-law to John Goin^alvez /arco, the 
other captain. And so making their voyage all together, 
they Jirrivcd at the Island of Gomcra, and here they 
landed the nineteen Canarians who had been captured 
in spite of the sureties, as you have heard further back ; 
and they also took up certain men who had remained 
there belonging to the Infant’s household and to the 
Island of Madeira. “ Now,” said those on the ships to 
the Canarians of that island, ‘‘we would fain try our 
fortune in the Island of I'alma, if perchance we can 
make any booty wherewith to do service to the Infant our 
lord ; and we would know for our better despatch if it will 
please you to give us some of y^our men who arc ready to 
help us.” “ You know already,” replied the Canarians by 
means of their interpreters, “ that everything which is for 
the service of the Infant we will do with all our pow’cr. 
And true it is that they all went to the said island ; but 
their going availed them nought, because the Canarians 
were already forewarned by sight of the caravel of Lau- 
rence Diaz, wdiich had arrived there some days befoic. 
And after the great labour they' ha<l gone through in this 
affair, the two caravels of the Ishand rcturncti, pciceiving 
that they could not make any'^ booty. But Gil Kannes, 
that knight of Lagos, and the others, pursued their voyage 
until they arrived sixty leagues beyond Cape Verde, where 
they met with a river Nvhich was of a good width, and into 
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it they entered with their caravels but that entry was 
not very profitable for the Bishop’s canivel, forasmuch as 
it chanced to touch on a sand-bank and sprang a leak, in 
such wise that they could not get it off any more ; but 
the crew escaped with everything they cared to take 
from it. And while some were occupied with this, Stevam 
Affonso and his brother went on shore ; but the inhabi- 
tants were in another part, and intending to go in search 
of them they departed from there, guiding themselves by 
the glimpse of a track they found near the place. And 
after pursuing their way for some little distance they 
said they found much of the land sown, and many cotton 
trees and many fields sown with rice, and also other trees 
of different kinds. And he* said that all that land seemed 
to him like marshes. 

And it appeareth that Diegaffonso had gone on in front 
before the others, and with him fifteen of those who had 
a i)rc-cmincnt desire to achieve some deed, among whom 
was a youth of the Infant’s household called John Villes, 
who was with them as purser. And as they were entering 
into a very thick grove of trees, the Guineas issued out 
against them from one side with their assegais and bows, 
and came as near them as they could, and Fortune so 
willed it that of the seven who were wounded five died 
straightway on the spot, of whom two were Portuguese 
and three strangers. And as the affair was at this point, 
Stevam Affonso arrived with the others who were coming 
behind. And he, seeing the perilous place they were in, 
brought them all back as best he could, and in this re- 
tirement they had not a little trouble, because the Guineas 
were numerous and carried hurtful weapons, even as ^ou 
perceive those were which in such a brief space killed our 
men. And at this time four youths who were brought 
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Up in the Infant*.s household received a pre-eminent 
meed of praise, and the chief of them was that Diego 
Gon<jalvez, a noble esquire, of whose manly parts we have 
already left an account in other places. Another was one 
Henry Louren^o, who was also a youth desirous of toil for 
the increase of his honour. And of the other two one had 
for his name Affonseannes, and one Fernandcannes, And 
as soon as they arrived at their caravels they held a council 
and agreed to return, seeing that they were already dis- 
covered, and that their ships were overflowing with the crew 
they had taken from the llishop’s caravel. But although 
they gave this reason, I hold that the principal cause of 
their departure was the fear of their enemies, whose 
terrible manner of fighting was such as to strike any 
man of understanding with great terror. For it cannot 
be named true courage, unless they had some other and 
greater need of fighting, willingly to enter into combat 
with men who they knew had the power to do them so 
much injury. And there remained the bodies of those 
dead men among the thickness of the trees, and their 
souls departed to .see the things of the other world ; and 
may it please God, if they arc not yet in His holy king- 
dom, to take them to Himself. And for pity’s sake, all 
ye others that hold the Christian faith, say your prayers 
for them, for in asking for them ye ask for yourselves 
also. And the caravels returning as they liad arranged, 
arrived at the Island of Arguim to provide themselves 
with water, of which they had need. And then they de- 
termined to go to the Cape of the Ransom,-*^® where they 
went on shore and found the track of some Moors. And 
although by reason of the heat a journey by land was 
very perilous, yet considering that they were returning 
without booty to the kingdom, they felt constrained to 
adventure the risk, and so they began to follow up that 
track until after two leagues they reached the Moors and 
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with little labour captured eight and forty of them. And 
thence they resolved to make their way straight to the 
Kingdom ; and so in truth did all .save only Stevam 
Affonso, who sailed to the Island of Palma, where he 
went on shore with the greater part of those he brought 
with him. And there they happened to light at once upon 
.some Canarians, of whom they took two women ; but this 
was not fated to pass without a very harmful return on tl^e 
part of the enemy. For they turned upon our men as 
they were carrying off the booty, and attacked them so 
boldly that there were .some there who would willingly 
have left a part of that spoil to any who would have 
secured them from destruction. But that bold and good 
esquire Diego Gomjalvez, forgetting not his courage, 
stoutly took a crossbow from the hands of one of tho.se 
archers there, and also the bolts and quiver, and placing 
himself among our men shot at the Canarians ; and 
so much did he toil in the using of his arrows that 
in a very brief space he killed seven of those enemies. 
And among them there died one of their king.s, who was 
recognised by a palm he carried in his hand, for it scemeth 
that their custom ,is for a king to have that pre-eminence 
among the others. And as you know, that with all men 
it is a natural thing that when the chief dieth all the 
others do fly, .so tho.se men, .seeing their captain to be 
. dead, ceased from their fighting, giving place to our men 
that they might put thcm.selves in safety; and so they 
came to the Kingdom with their booty, although one of 
those Canarian women died before they disembarked at 
the town of Lagos. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

How Gomez Pirez went to the Rio do (3iiro, and of the Moors tl)at 
he captureil. 

When this year of 1446 arrived, Gomez Pirez remembered 
what he had said to the Moors when he came to the Rio 
do Ouro in the year precedinty; and forasmuch as he could 
not pass to that land without the licence and aid of the 
Infant, he bey[an to require of him that he would assist him 
to whither he had promised the Moors to return. And 
omitting some other reasonings that passed between them 
the Infant granted him the said licence and made him 
ready two caravels, that is to say, one decked and the 
other a fishing-boat, in which were twenty men (or with 
(jc)mez Pirez one and twenty ), and among them was a youth 
of the Infant’s household called John Gorizo, who had it in 
charge to write down all the receipts and cxpen.scs with 
the Moors.‘^'^ And it was already the accustomed thing for 
all the ships that were sent out by the Infant, when they 
left this realm, to go first of all to the Island of Madeira to 
take in their victuals ; and so soon as they arrived there 
Gomez Pirez spake with that purser and saitl that he 
would depart immediately towards the Rio do Ouro in 
the smaller caravel ; and that John Gorizo should remain 
in the other and take in the things they had to carry ; 
and that when the latter arrived there he* would have 
arranged his traffic with the Moors. And so the first 
caravel departed, and tirrived at the entering in of the kio 
do Ouro, where they lay on tlieir anchors for a space. 
“ Le! us go,” said Gomez Pirez to the men he brought 
with him, “ to the end of this river, where I promised the 
Moors the year before that I would come and traffic, for 
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there is no reason in our staying here, since the Moors 
appear not.” And so they made their voyage there and ar- 
rived at a port called Porto da Caldeira,-*^^ where they cast 
anchor. And in order that the Moors might have know- 
ledge of their coming, on the day after their arrival Gomez 
Pirez bade them make a small smoky fire on a hill that 
was near the port. And when he saw that they came not 
on that day he had another made, r.nd others also by night 
and by day until, after three days were i)assed, the Moors 
began to arrive, and Gomez Pirez began to speak with 
them by means of his interpreters, asking them to have 
some Guineas brought there, in exchange for whom he 
Avould give them cloth. “ We,” replied they, " are not 
merchants, nor are there any near here, but they are all 
engaged in trafficking in the Upland ; yet, if they knew it, 
they would make great endeavour to come here, for they 
are men well supplied both with Guineas and gold, as well 
as some other things with which you might be well con- 
tent.”2^‘^ Then spake Gomez Pirez to some of those men, 
and asked them to go and summon them, saying he would 
give them a certain fee for it ; but the Moors received the 
money and pretended they were going to call them, but in 
the end they would never put themselves to the trouble of 
it, although Gomez Pirez waited there for the space of one- 
and-twenty days. And so full of trust were the Moors to- 
ward our men that five or six of them willingly entered into 
the caravel, and meanwhile there arrived the other ship 
of John Gorizo, which had remained in the Island. And 
when the one-and-twenty days were passed, and Gomez 
Pirez perceived how the Moors were cheating him, and 
how they would not go and summon the merchants, he 
said to them that until then he had granted them security 
in the name of the Lord Infant his lord, but that since 
they did not deal straightly, from henceforth they were 
to beware of him and to consider the security as ended. 
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And SO forthwith he dravc out all the men he had in the 
caravel, and made sail forthwith, moving away four leagues 
from thence to the other side of the river ; and on the 
day after he had arrived there, he saw two Moors coming 
towards the beach, and these by his command were 
captured in brief space. Gomez Pirez spake with them 
apart, and asked them if they had news of any other 
Moors being at hand. “Wc know,” replied they, “that 
ten are gone to an island that is at the end of this river, 
and that there is an inhabited place near there in which 
there will be some forty or fifty souls.” “ Now, since this 
is so,” said Gomez Pirez to John Gorizo, “ make you ready 
six of your other men and take one of these boats and 
go on shore in search of those Moors who arc in the 
island, as this man telleth me ; and be careful,” added he, 
“that you find a way to seize them before they throw 
themselves into the water, because I hear that all arc 
very expert swimmers, and they might escape you if 
you were not advised of this.” 

So these men departed, and GcMnez Pirez had another 
boat made ready, in the which he i>ut eleven men with 
himself and went on shore, and there he spake to them in 
this wise : “ My friends, you well know how we arc come 
to this part chiefly to do service to God, and then to the 
Lord Infant our master, and all this not without a profit- 
able return for ourselves. And because I have learned 
that in front of that island whither I despatched those 
other companions of ours, there is a village containing 
some forty or fifty souls, the most that can fight therein 
will number from twenty to five and twenty, and I 
truly believe that if we go against them as we ought, 
we shall make a great booty among them without grave 
peril to ourselves. Wherefore my advice is that we set 
out against them forthwith, so that if any of those on 
the island escape, they may not be able to give the news 
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of OUT cominjj to warn our foe and to cause him to flee. 
And this I make known to you as a man who desireth 
your counsel and approval.” “What needeth there/’ re- 
plied the others, “ any more talking or taking of counsel, 
but rather go you whither you wish, and God be with 
you. We will follow as we ought ; for in regard to a 
man of such authority, and one who hath seen and passed 
through so many dangers both on sea and land, it would 
be matter of scorn if any of us were to think of correct- 
ing what you had determined.” Now let us leave these 
men in their good purpose and speak of the six who went 
to the island ; for these put all their energy in rowing 
their boat to arrive at that Island before the tide ebbed, 
because the Moors could easily escape at low water. And 
when they came near it, they agreed that four of them 
should go on shore and that two should proceed in the 
boat along the land, so that if the Moors attempted to 
throw themselves into the water, they could easily seize 
them, and also that if it were needful for them to leap forth 
and help their companions, they could do so. And as the 
four were making their way by land, the Moors caught 
sight of them, and either because they were men of 
courage or because they thought they had an advantage, 
they straightway rushed upon the Christians, hurling their 
assegais at a very short distance from them. These our 
men received upon their shields, and then they came to 
close combat, in which the four men had the better of 
the enemy, but the two men who were in the boat seeing 
clearly the toil of their companions, sprang upon land to 
aid them, and their coming was a sign of defeat for the 
foe, who began at once to retire and then altogether took 
to flight. And of the ten, which was the number of the 
Moors, two who tried to throw themselves into the water 
were drowned forthwith, either because they knew not 
well how to swim or for some other hindrance. And 
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when the Christians saw that they were throwing them- 
selves into the water, they leapt into their boat, and so 
inside and out they captured the eight And when they 
had them bound, John Gorizo said to the others : “ Let 
us go to the land whither we saw Gomez Pirez faring 
in the other boat, for he departed immediately after us, 
and of a surety it was only because he willed to attack 
the village which the Moors told him was situate there. 
And since we have now accomplished oiir undertaking, 
let us go and aid him, for perchance he will need our 
help, or at any rate they will at least know our good 
will.* And this John Gorizo said, because when they 
were going to the Island, they well perceived the course 
that the other boat was taking. And all held this counsel 
to be good ; and so leaving these men now to follow their 
way to where Gomez Pirez goeth, let us speak of the 
fortune of the others. 


CHAPTER XC. 

Of the Moors that (ioniez IMrez look in Uie other village. 
Returning now to the deed of Gomez Pirez, let us 
suppose that council to be ended and consider that they 
are faring on their way, guided by those Moors whose 
words persuaded them to leave their ship. And it was 
so, that as they were already going near unto where they 
were told the village .stood, they espied the Moors coming 
out of their encampment, and Gomez Pirez, catching sight 
of them, .shouted lustily to the others to pursue them. 
“ Run,” said he, “ for all our victory is in the speed of 
our feet, as you sec that the foemcn are beginning to make 
them ready.” And his command was more than enough 
in their ears, for hardly had he uttered the first word, 
when they were already among the Moors, and crying 
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out. “Santiago” and “Portugal,” in a very, brief space 
they leapt into the middle of the village, and there at 
the first onset seized one and twenty of those people, what 
of men, women, and children. But I believe the most 
of these would be such as could not flee, for of the 
twelve Christians who reached that place, four separated 
themselves from the rest and ran after those that were fly- 
ing ; yet their toil availed them little, for they could never 
come up with them to take them, and at last their strength 
commenced to fail and they started to turn back. And 
as they were returning to their ships, well content with 
their victory, they met with the others who were coming 
to their aid, and there was united an almost equal joyful- 
ness, for each party on its side was content with the 
victory it had gained, and much more because this had 
been without any loss. And so they went to their ships, 
where they took rest with the victuals they had, oflering 
one to the other with a right good will, as is done in 
places where the like meetings take place, for a common 
proverb saith : “ A poor man hath joy in a little.” Gomez 
Pirez would not allow himself altogether to rest upon this 
victory, and content himself with what he had already 
gained, but while the others were in converse he took aside 
one of those Moors and asked him if he knew of any in- 
habited place near at hand. And he replied that he only 
knew one, but it was six leagues off, and this would hold 
not less than a hundred souls. “ It were all one,” said Gomez 
Pirez, “if there were three hundred of them, for we will go on 
all the same, since we are at the matter;” and so he ordered 
sail to be made on the sudden, and directed his ships whither 
the Moor pointed out to him that the village lay. And 
when he perceived that he was already four leagues from 
the place he had left, he had his boat put on shore with 
seventeen men of those he thought the best and the most 
daring, and three he left to guard the caravels. And 
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llien he had the Moor put in front as a guide. And because 
it seemeth they went by night, and the Moor knew not 
certainly where the place lay, but could only make 
guess of it, they would have passed it by, had it not been 
for the barking of a dog, by whose voice they dis- 
covered the place where the Moors were lying and turned 
back on them. But when they had reached the village, 
morning commenced to break, .so that part of the Moors 
were already gone afield. However, with their accustomed 
cry, they came upon the place, and though the Moors 
defended themselves, they captured one and thirty of them ; 
and I think this would be because it appeareth that the 
greater and principal men were already away, and the 
others that remained were old men and women and 
children. And they straightway asked of these what had 
become of the others who had departed thence ^ “ They 
arc,” answered they, “ three leagues from here toward the 
sea-shore, whither they went in search of food for them- 
selves and for u$.” ** Well, then,” .said Gomez Pirez, “ my 
purpose is that we should go against them, for since 
we have already undertaken this toil, we should err 
if we did not make an end of it ; wherefore eat some- 
thing if you have it with you, that you may take some 
refreshment, and let us u.sc one of these men to direct 
us to where these Moors are.” True it is there were some 
there who would willingly have rested, if the contrary 
reasonings of the captain and of other some who agreed 
with hfs design had not prevented them. “ 1 ake two men 
of this company,” said Gomez Pirez to John Pernandez 
(that good esquire of whom wc have already told you how 
he went sfeven^ months in that land), “ and conduct these 
Moors to the ships, and we will go in search of the others 
who left here before we arrived to-day.” 


T 
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CHAPTER XCI. 

Of what happened to John Fernandez when he was taking along 
the Moors. 

Now ai? John Fernandez was going on his way with his 
prisoners in front of him, feeling not very sure that he 
would not find some foemen who perchance Would make 
him lose his booty ; and as he was looking around liim 
on every side, for the land was level he happened to 
espy, some distance off, five persons coming towards him. 
And he was very glad at the sight, because it appeared 
to him that they were coming straight for him ; but he 
began to ponder thereon. “ Now,” said he to the others, 
“ you can .see those Moors there how they are coming 
straight for us. Meseemeth they are five while we arc 
three, and one of us must needs guard the prisoners ; so 
do'ii.you,” quoth he to John Fcrtollomeu, “ remain with 
them in the rear, and Lourcnceannes and I will move on 
towards those who are coming, and we will go straight 
against them. For the further off wc fight from these 
prisoners so much the more will it be to our advantage, 
since it might happen that they would mingle with those 
wc have and it would be an occasion for some of the last 
to get free.” And on this they began to pursue their way 
straight toward those who came against them, thinking 
they were fighting Moors, but they found it quite other- 
wise, for all five were women, and these they took with 
right good will, as something that increased their capital 
without toil; and then they conducted them with the 
others to their ships. 
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CHAPTER XCII. 

How Gomez Pirez and the others who were with him took the 
other Moors. 

So Gomejt Pirez pursued his voyage, as you have heard 
he had said to the others after they reached the village ; 
and when he was now distant a good space from the 
place whertf they had made their booty, he caught sight 
of a Moor coming on an ass; and it appeareth that he 
had left the spot where the other Moors remained. But 
as soon as the Moor caught sight of our men he threw 
himself from his ass and began to turn back, running to 
where he had left his companions. And since the land was 
level, and the Moor was fresh, and had sight of our men 
coming a long way off; because of all this the (..hristians 
could not follow him, being greatly wearied from the toil 
and loss of sleep they had now had for two days. But 
they kept him in sight as long as they were able, and 
at the end they were obliged to lose him, yet they 
f£iiled not to keep a straight course until they reached 
the huts of a village, where it seemeth the other Moors 
were, and in it they found no one ; and this would 
be about the hour of tcrcc. And as they were gazing 
around the moorland as far as their eyes could reach, 
they perceived the Moors who had .set out from thence , 
and tired as they were, they followed after them by the 
space of a league and a half, when they came upon them 
by the sea, near which they had retreated to some vciy 
great rocks and our men laboured to seek them out, 
but many as they were, yet on account of the difficulty of 
the place, they could not capture more than seven. And 
so they persevered in this toil all that day until nearly 
nightfall, but over and above their weariness, they sorely 
felt hunger and thirst, for which they had no remedy. 
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And when they had searched all the places they deemed 
likely for anyone to hide in, they agreed to turn back. 
And true it is that some declared it would be well 
for some of them to remain there that night, to see if those 
Moors would come out, who were lying hid, but there 
was no one who dared to remain, so weakly did they feel 
their bodies to be ; but rather they determined one and all 
to turn back to their caravels. And it seemeth that it 
pleased our Lord God to have a mind to their weakness, 
for He ordained that they .should meet upon that path, by 
the which they were going, two camels already saddled. 
And this was a great help to their repose, for they took it 
in turn to ride them until they came to their ships, where 
they found they had a booty of ninc-and-seventy souls. 

On the next day it was agreed among them that 
inasmuch as their ships were not able to lodge so many 
Moors on account of the salt they were carrying from this 
realm — and this was in order to salt the skins of the sca- 
calves lest they should have no other booty, or perchance 
it was to enter into ransoming with the Moors — therefore 
they should throw all that salt overboard, as in fact they 
did. And they were minded still to depart and run 
down that other coast, and on account of a storm that 
came upon them, they determined there to caulk their 
ships that they might the better encounter the fortunes 
of the sea as they returned. And when their ships had 
fini.shed their repairing, Gomez Pirez took aside one of 
tho.se Moors to know where there might be any other 
Moors that he could capture ; but although the Moor 
told him where lay certain villages and they went to them, 
directing their course toward the south, they found neither 
Moor nor Moorcss in them nor any other creature. And 
so they made their way by certain places where the Moor 
thought they would find them, until they were right 
well assured that the Moors had knowledge of them, and 
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that it would be lost labour for them to go further in 
their search. Wherefore they agreed to turn back to the 
Kingdom, seeing that their food was failing them, and 
especially their water, of which they could have no fresh 
supply in that land. And .so they directed their voyage 
until they returned to Lagos, on the borders of which the 
Infant was staying at a place that is called Me.xilhucira. 


CHAPTER XCIIl. 

Of the caravel that went to Me<:a, and of the Mo(ji s that it fonmi. 

In the follotving year, which was 1447 fc^'ni the birth of 
Christ, the Infant considering that the Moors would not 
enter into trafficking at the kio do Ouro, and that even 
though they had been minded to do it aforetime, yet now 
their good will would be altogether lacking on account of 
the Moors who had been captured by Gome/. Pire/., as you 
have heard at length, wished to make trial if perchance the 
matter might better be accomplished by trafficking at that 
place which is called Mc<-a.*'=> And that he might also obtain 
a better knowledge of that land, he straightway ordered 
them to make ready a caravel of an esquire of his called 
Diego Gil, the which was a man who had right well served 
him in the wars of the Moors both by land and by sea. 
And after he had taken order for these things, he had 
tidings that a merchant of Castile, named Marcos Cisfontes, 
was pos.sessed of twenty-si.x Moors, from that place, who 
were already ransomed in exchange for certain Gumca.s. 
And in order that his ship might have some cargo on its 
outward voyage, he let the said merchant know that, if it 
pleased him, his Moors should be transported to that place 
in the caravel which he had made ready, if only he would 
give him a certain part of his profits in the said ransom. 
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And to say truth, it was not so much the hope of j^ain from 
those men, as for two other reasons, that the Infant was 
content to do this — in the first place that he might have a 
better opportunity of seeing the land and knowing in what 
manner they would enter into the traffic of merchandise ; 
and in the second place, that he might bring from thence 
those Guineas,-^^^ for he believed they would receive the 
faith of Christ. That merchant was right well pleased with 
the terms the Infant sent to offer him, and so the caravel 
was immediately got ready and the cargo embarked, and 
the ship made its voyage straight to Me(^:a, where they 
talked much about the trafficking, but could not bring 
anything to an agreement. Wherefore John Fernandez, 
that esquire who had remained for those seven months 
among the Moors of the Sahara, as you have already 
heard, spake to Diego Gil and to Rodrigucannes, another 
esquire whom the Infant was sending there to carry 
out the trafficking, and also to a Castilian merchant 
who was there to ransom the Moors. And he said : “ If 
you are willing, I will go on land to arrange this ransom." 
And taking his sureties, he went amongst them, and bar- 
gained in such wise that he had fifty-one Guineas brought 
to the caravel, in exchange for whom eighteen Moors'-*^ 
were given. And then it came to pass that the wind arose 
with such force from the side of the South that he was 
obliged to raise sail and return to the Kingdom. Then 
there was brought to the Infant a lion, which he after- 
wards sent to a place in Ireland which is called Galway, 
to a servitor of his who dwelt in that land, for they knew 
that never had such a beast been seen in that part. And 
so John Fernandez remained until another ship returned 
for him. And in this same year Antam Gon^alvez re- 
turned to the Rio do Ouro to see if he could persuade the 
Moors to come to traffick, but his going there turned 
out to be very dangerous. For as he was lying on his 
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anchors up the river, the Moors straiKhtway came doun 
to the beach. And arnonjr them was one who clearly 
showed that he held lordship over them, and of him 
Antam Gon^alvez received sureties ; but he warned him 
that he was not to trust the others except when he himself 
was present. And it was so, that when that Moor was 
distant from there, because the otlicr Moors showed signs 
of confidence to the Christians, Antam Gonealvez willed 
to go on land, thinking moreover that the Moor who had 
given him security would be there. And as soon as he 
came near the shore, and saw not that captain or lord 
of the enemy, he would not land. But as he could not 
well speak with them, being at a distance, he had the 
boat pulled very near the beach, and there the focmen 
clearly discovered the hidden guile that was in them, for 
they hurled their assegais like men who would fain dis- 
play the mortal enmity they felt for our people. And had 
it not been for the great hardihood of Antam Gonealvez, 
he had there met his end in a brief space with all his 
company. 13ut as it was, he had the boat rowed off very 
lustily, though this could not be accomplished except with 
much labour, for the multitude of assegais tliat fell upon 
them. But it pleased God that they escaped out of that 
place and left some of those Moors wounded ; and of the 
Christians one was wounded in such wise that within a few 
days he made his end, ivhenas the .ship was already at .sea. 

And in this same year there went another caravel of a 
servitor of the Infant, whose name was George GoiK^aivez, 
in which voyaged the said Gonealvez and another ; and 
they brought back from the Rio do Ouro much oil and 
many skins of sea-calve.s. And in this chapter the affairs 
of this year come to an end, for we find no other deeds in 
it that are worthy of being recounted. 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 

How Vallarle went to the land of Guinea, and the fashion of 
his remaining there. 

The fame of the affair having spread through the different 
parts of the world, it arrived at the Court of the King of 
Denmark and Sweden and Norway and as you see how 
noble men venture themselves with the desire to see and 
know such things, it came to pass that a gentleman of the 
household of that Prince, covetous of seeing the world, 
received his license and came to this realm. And stay- 
ing for a time in the house of the Infant, he came one tlay 
and asked him that he would be pleased to arm him a 
caravel and put him in the way to go to the land of the 
Negroes. The Infant, as he was easily moved to anything 
wherein a good man might gain for himself honour or 
Increase, straightway ordered a caravel to be armed as 
completely as might be, and told him to go to Cape Verde 
and see if they could obtain sureties from the King of that 
land, for he was informed that this man was a very great 
lord ; and he was to convey the Prince’s letters to him and 
also to tell him certain things from himself for the service 
of God and His holy faith. And all this because they 
assured him the said King was a Christian ; and the con- 
clusion of all was, that if he did truly hold the law of 
Christ, it would please him to aid in the war against the 
Moors of Africa, in the which the King Don Affonso, 
who then reigned in Portugal, and the Infant in his name, 
with the others their vassals and countrymen, were con- 
tinually toiling,. All things were very quickly ready, and 
th# esquire, who was named Vallarte, embarked in his 
ship, and with him a Knight of the Order of Christ called 
Fernandaffonso, who was of the Infant’s .service and up- 
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bringing, and was sent by him in that caravel because 
Vallarte was a foreigner and knew not so well the customs 
and ways of the ship^s company. And he came in order 
that he might direct the sailors and other matters that 
pertained to the governance of the vessel, and also that he 
might be as it were an envoy, if they chanced to see 
that King. And therefore he took two natives of that 
land as interpreters ; but the chief captaincy belonged to 
Vallarte. And after enduring great toils on the sea, they 
made such a voyage that six months after the day that 
they first left Lisbon, they reached the Island of Palma 
that is in the land of the Negroes near Cape Verde. And 
there they took counsel about the manner in which they 
should henceforth act, according to the regulations tlicy 
carried with them from the Infant ; and then they sailed 
forward because that was not yet the port where they 
had to rest. And wlien they were at the extremity of 
the cape, in a place which among the natives of that land 
is called Abram, they had their boat put out and went 
on shore, and Vallarte went in it with some others and 
they found many of those Negroes already there. And 
Vallarte asked them to give him one of their people and 
he would give them one of hi.s, .so that there might be 
security between them and they could have their parley- 
ing ; but they made reply that such a thing they could 
not do without the leave of a knight who lived there 
as a governor of that land, whose name was Guilanyc. 
And he, as .soon as he knew of this requirement, came 
there and was well pleased to grant what Vallarte asked. 
And as soon as one of the.se Negroes had reached the 
caravel, Fernandaffonso, who knew our Portuguese lan- 
guage best, began to speak with him, saying as follows : 
** The reason why we required of you to come tQ-- this 
ship was that you might tell your lord, by our author- 
ity, how we are the subjects of a great and powerful 
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Prince of Spain, who is at the limits of the west, and by 
whose command we have come here to converse on his 
behalf with the great and good King of this land.” And 
they caused him to read one of the letters they were 
carrying, the which was declared to him by one of their 
interpreters, so that he might repeat it to that knight who 
had sent him there. “ How much soever,” quoth he, “you 
desire to sec Boor, who is our great King, you cannot for 
the present have a message from him, for it is certain 
that he is very distant from here, busied in making war 
upon another great lord who willeth not to obey him.” 
“ And if he were still in his house,” said Fernandaffonso, 
“ in how many days could they go to him with our me.ss- 
age and also return with the reply ? ” “ I'rom six to seven 

days would be the greatest delay,” replied the Guinea. 
“Then,” said Fernandaffonso, “it would be well for you to 
tell this knight with whom you live to send a man there 
with the message, and to let him know all that I have 
already told you, and if your lord will do after this wise 
he will render a great service to his king and bring much 
profit to his land.” “ Now,” said the Guinea, “I will tell 
all very truly to Guitanyc.” 

Then they presented him with victuals, of the which 
he ate and drank, and afterward gave him one of the 
letters they brought, for him to show it to his lord ; and 
this, he was to say, contained what they had told him, 
and he was to bear it as a token of friendship. But 
already when that Guinea reached the land, where was 
the knight who had despatched him, another like unto 
him was there named Satam, and another known as Minef, 
who had arrived there a little time before. And of this 
last the foulness was extreme, and those who were there 
Sfaid that nothing more foul could be painted, and his 
apparel was no great testimony to his honour, for he 
appeared there very ill-clad, although he had a greater 
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power than some of the others. And whilst that Guinea 
was telling the knight of his embassy, the boat lay near 
the beach waiting for a reply, the which was very difficile 
to come at because the Guineas crowded round the man 
who came from the caravel, with a mind to know what he 
said, and also with desire to see the letter he bore, so that 
the knights were put to great trouble to remove them rr<.)m 
there for a space. And in the end they could get no reply 
in all that day, although the knight went far into the water 
to speak with those in the boat, for such was the multitude 
of Guineas that they would never let him finish, and so all 
was left over for the next day, on which the boat went 
ashore very early. Ihit the knight was already there in a 
canoe wherewith he would have journeyed to the caravel, 
hut when he saw the boat coming he returned ashore. 
And he had a she-goat brought, and a kid, and paste, and 
boiled flour with butter, and bread with meal, and corn 
in the car, and an elephant's tooth, and some seed of 
which that bread was made, and milk, and palm wine. 
And there happened to be there a knight who had 
arrived that .same night, called Ainallam, and he was 
the son of an uncle of that Guitanye by whose favcnir 
he had received that land, and it scemeth he would fain 
have .spoken with tho.se in the boat, but the Ciuinca 
would not allow him, saying that it was not right, as 
he had commenced the matter. And on this account 
he advised our men to return and take away those things 
for their refreshment, and after they had eaten to come 
back; and in the meanwhile they would hold their council. 
But if before this they were divided in mind through their 
conversing, they were much more so in the afternoon ; 
and because we should have to be very prolix were we 
to recount minutely all that passed between one and 
the other in their parleying, let it suffice to say that 
this knight Guitanye went several times to the caravel, 
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making the journey in a canoe and taking four men 
with him. And he talked with our men concerning the 
traffic, and said that he was able to set everything in 
order, because that, when King Boor bestowed land on 
a knight, the latter could do therewith like the king him- 
self, so that whatever he did, the king held it as well 
done. Howbeit, our men said that they carried orders 
to do nothing until they should have first spoken to 
that king, and upon this matter there passed much 
reasoning ; and the end was that he should neverthe- 
less send to the house of the king with their message. 
And whilst they were tarrying for the messenger who was 
there, that Guitanye went to the ship in all security, 
taking with him of the best viands that he had, with 
elephant’s teeth, and certain other things, and he also 
received drink-money, and cloth, with other precious 
articles that our men gave him, and he showed himself 
to be very content with their converse. And one day 
they came to ask him that he would have an elephant 
killed for them, to strip off its skin, and teeth, and bones, 
with some part of the flesh, to which the Guinea replictl 
that this could be accomplished without great toil. 
“ Then,” said Vallarte, “ if you will put us in the way to 
this, for each one of us two that returneth here, you shall 
have a tent of linen cloth, in the which from twenty- 
five to thirty men can lodge, and so light that one can 
carry it on his neck.” And our men went many times 
to the land with him and were at his call, but not 
so near that they could capture them. And it happened 
once on a time that the boat was near to the shore and 
with the rush of the sea it touched on the dry land, where- 
upon those in it were much affrighted ; and when the 
, knight perceived it, he told them to be of good courage, 
for all those were his men, and they would do them 
no displeasure ; and .so in everything that Guinea knight 
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showed himself to be a true man. But Fortune, aided at 
times by the ill counsel of some, ordained matters in such 
wise that our men had not so agreeable an end to this 
commencement. For it was so, that whilst that (]uitanye 
was in search of the elephant as he had promised, Vallarte, 
like a man of little discretion, would go on shore one day, 
for it seemeth that for some time they had called him. 
And true it is that he was told beforehand that he should 
abstain from going, yet he must needs land, as a man 
summoned by Fortune to witness the hour of his great 
trouble. And as he was near the shore, there appeared 
a Negro carrying a gourd with wine or water, and jjrc- 
tending that he was desirous to give it him ; and Vallarte 
bade those who were rowing to draw near ; and although 
some said to him that such an approach was unwise, yet 
they had to obey his orders, to the great injury of all. I'or 
as the boat was being taken into shore they went so near the 
land, to take the said gourd from the negro, that it touched 
ground. And whilst Vallarte was looking at a multitude of 
those Negroes who were lying under the shade of a tree, 
one of the interpreters they carried, called Afibnso, made 
as though he would take the gourd and let himself slip 
out. And when the others perceived this and tried to bring 
the boat back, there came upon them a wave and over- 
turned it altogether; and then the Negroes hastened 
up very lustily and fell in a body on the boat, hurling 
their assegais. So that of all the number who set out 
from the caravel in that journey, there returned not to 
the ship more than one, who threw himself into the water 
and swam ; but we find not what end the others had, 
inasmuch as that man who came away by swimming said 
that he only saw one .slain, and that when he looked be- 
hind him, yea, three or four times, he always saw Vallarte 
seated on the poop of the boat. But at the time when 
we were writing this history, there came into the Infant’s 
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gowcr some captives who were natives of that part, and 
they * said that in "a caStlc very .Jar inland were four 
Christians, of whom one was dead already, but the other 
three were still living, and some held that these would be 
the lost men, according to the tokens that the Negro gave. 
And Fcrnandaffonso, considering this untoward event, 
and also that he had no boat wherewith he could return 
on shore to gain news of the others, had his anchors raised 
and returned to the Kingdom.-^^ 


CHAPTER XCV. 

How Antani (longalvcz went and received the Island of 
LaiKjarotc in the Infant’s name. 

Of so well tried a usance in that land of the Moors were 
now the dwellers in Lagos, that not only were they content 
to go there and make war on the inhabitants, but there were 
some even who, not satiate with fishing in the accustomed 
places of their fathers and grand-fathers, essayed to go and 
fish in the seas of that coast. And they sought license 
of the Infant and promised him a certain sum for it, that 
lie would let them pass there and set in order their fishery. 
And I believe that this was not required in vain, for it may 
well be conceived that some of those who had gone there 
before had perceived the sea to be so replete with fish that 
they were moved to make such a request. Wherefore 
having arranged with the Infant for a certain quantity of 
money which they had to give him for the fight which 
belonged to him there, they directed their expedition, 
sailing on their course until they reached a place called 
the Cabo dos Ruyvos.^*® And here they began to set in 
ord(gr their fishery, and of the fish they found a very great 
abundance. And when they had been there for some 
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days and already had a good part of their fish dried, and 
another portion set upon poles to dry it, the Moors came 
upon them, very wroth at such daring, and they almost 
killed the fishermen, and this in fact they would have 
done if it had not been for their good diligence in re- 
treating. So that in the end they turned all their anger 
upon the fish that was spread out to dry, and this they 
cut in pieces with their arms with no less anger than 
they would have done to their foemen if they could 
have reached them. And two of those fishermen were 
wounded in that retirement, though not with dangerous 
wounds, but only with such that they were healed of 
them in a very brief space. And they turned back to 
their native town, not repenting them of their voj^age, for 
they brought with them sufficient gain in the fish that 
they had already dried and packed in their ship in pre- 
caution against the fortune that afterwards happened to 
them. And in this year the Infant, who was desirous to 
follow up much further his first design, seeing that for 
matters to come to better perfection he needed one of 
the Islands of Canary, contracted with that Monsieur 
Maciot, of whom we have alread)' spoken, who had the 
lordship of the Island of Lancarotc, to give it up to him. 
And he, .satisfied by a prc.sent or fixed rent for every ye«ii, 
gave up the .said Lsland with all its .seigniory to the Infant, 
and the latter made chief captain thereof that noble knight 
Antam Gon^alvez, first of all ; and he went and took 
possession of the said Island in his name, and lemained 
therein some time animating its inhabitants to the servk c 
and obedience of his lord with such benignity and sweetness 
that in a very brief space his virtue wiis confessed of all. 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 

Wherein Ihe Author cleclarcth how many souls were brought to this 
Kingdom from the beginning of this Conquest. 

At the commencement of this book I assigned five reasons 
by which our high-sou led Prince was moved to send his 
ships so often in the toil of this Conquest, and because me 
seemeth I have given you a plentiful understanding of the 
first four in the chapters wherein I spake of the different 
parts into which those Itastern lands may be divided, it 
remaineth for me to tell of the fifth reason, and to 
fbc the certain number of the souls of infidels who have 
come from those lands to this, through the virtue and 
talents of our glorious Prince. And 1 counted these souls 
and found they were nine hundred twenty and seven, of 
whom, as 1 have said before, the greater part were turned 
into the true path of sal vat ion See now how numerous 

would be the generation that could issue from these, and 
what taking of a city or of a town could yield greater 
honour than that of which I have spoken up to now ; for 
leaving out these first and those who have descended, and 
until the end of the world may descend, from them, many 
more came afterwards, as in the following book you will learn. 
For it was needful that we should here make an end at the 
deeds of this year 1448 from the birth of Christ ; because at 
this time the King Don Affonso of Portugal, 5 th of that 
name and 12th in the number of Kings, had the entire 
rule of his kingdoms, being then of the age of 17 years, 
and married to the very virtuous and illustrious princess, 
the Queen Donna Isabel, who was daughter to the Infant 
Don Pedro, Duke of Coimbra and Lord of Montemor, the 
same that in the past years had governed the Kingdom in 
the King’s name, as in some parts of this history we have 
recorded, and as you will find much more perfectly in the 
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general Chronicle of the Kingdom. So considering how 
that all other things, as it.were, became new with the new 
ruler, it appeared to us fitting that all books of his acts 
and histories should here commence. And, moreover, 
as it seemeth to us that the volume we have already 
written is of reasonable size, we have here made an end, 
intending, as hath been said, to make another book that 
shall reach to the end of the Infant’s deeds, although the 
matters that follow were not accomplished with such toil 
and bravery as in the past. For after this year, the 
affairs of these parts were henceforth treated more by 
trafficking and bargaining of merchants than by bravery 
and toil in arms.*'*^^ 


CHAPTER XCVII. 

In which the Author putteth a final conclusion to his work. 

I^A’KKV work to be perfect retpiireth to be placed \n the 
ternary number, that is to say, it must have a beginning, a 
middle, and an end ; and for the more perfect under- 
standing of this, it is well we should know that there are 
three ternaries in the General Universal of the world, and 
the first of these we call “ .super-excellent,'’ and we can 
find no certain name to signify its perfection to us, for 
it is unknown of sensuality, and common natures cannot 
understand it ; but an obedient faith, with great humility, 
rendered more lively by the grace of God, placcth in it 
a steadfast strength. And therefore that philosopher and 
theologian, Albert the Great,®®® in the ist chapter of the 
Celestial Hierarchy^ giveth three degrees of understanding 
by which God rhay be known. 

And the first he compareth to the birds that fly by night, 
such as bats, owls, and other such, whose sight can in no 
way endure the sun's brightness ; which also the prince 

t; 
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of philosophers afhrmeth in his Metaphysics^ saying that 
our understanding is such (compared to the things that in 
their essence, as far as Nature runneth, are manifest) as 
the eye of the owl or bat in comparison with the brightness 
of the Sun. For such a vision have those who involve 
themselves in the desires of the earth, placing all their 
affection in what they receive from the images that are 
felt, and by this obstruct their understanding, so that it 
knoweth nothing of the Divine Being. And in the 
s9cond he maketh comparison of the other birds that 
have a stronger sense and endure the heat of the Sun, 
but when they regard its splendour their eyes- do con- 
stantly tremble ; and in this manner do some act, who, 
withdrawing themselves far from external objects fol- 
low after Speculation by Understanding, and removing 
their minds far from Materiality sec the Deity from afar 
with trembling ; but as they desire to understand with 
human reason, it faileth them frequently and they fall into 
error, even as fell a part of the great philosophers who 
were not illumined by the light of Faith. The third vision 
is possessed by the beauteous eagles, which can gaze 
with the organ of vision upon the resplendent orb of 
this Planet, and by these we may principally understand 
those that read in the book of life and know all things 
as far as their understanding extendeth without other in- 
vestigation. And so the men, who in the knowledge of God 
wish to obtain entire strength, subdue themselves to the 
Holy Gospel, and taking solace from what they under- 
stand, adore with humble and great reverence that which 
by subtlety they cannot embrace, and faithfully confess 
with the Doctor Saint Thomas in the ninth article of the 
loth question of the book called De Potentia Dei, that in 
God there is one real circle wholly enclosed in a perfect 
ternary, because He comprehendeth Himself and speaketh 
and begetteth an Eternal Word in which He vieweth 
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Himself and all things. And from the Father and Son 
there is breathed forth a tender issue by which the Divine 
essence is beloved and all that proccedeth from it. And 
so where was the Commencement of Understanding, 
there the Loving Will maketh its End. And we have an 
example of this in ourselves ; for, if we consider what we 
understand, a certain knowledge is generated in the soul, 
and then the understanding offereth to the will that it 
may freely take what pleaseth it most ; and it, receptive of 
the tender object, inclincth by affection to that by which 
the understanding was fir.st moved. 

In this manner is finished the circle which is super- 
spiritual and infinite in height, and in itself cannot proceed 
beyond the ternary in which it endeth. The second 
circular ternary is that of nature which includeth in it all 
the creatures, and it may be imagined in this wise : let us 
take some fountain that never faileth, from which a certain 
river taketh its birth, and following its course according 
to the vigour that it received in the commencement, it 
rcturncth to that fount at la.st from which it originally pro- 
ceeded. And .so all things have their commencement in 
the Lord God, the general cause and continuing in the 
Life they receive from Him, they have their last end in 
that from which they had their first beginning. 

And by this ternary (w^hich is in them of beginning, 
middle, and final end), saith the Philosopher, in the book 
that he made in which he discoursed of the Heaven and 
the World, that the ternary is the number in everything, 
and that it encloseth in itself the like perfection and 
middle and certain end, and that from it no creature is 
exempt. And on this account it was anciently established 
that God should be praised as a ternary. 

The third ternary circle we call Moral, and it belongeth 
to the works that are done by us, the which commence 
in the credit that the Lord God willeth to give them. 
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for He doeth them chiefly, and we are instruments set 
in the midst, which Me useth at His pleasure, work- 
ing His will and accomplishing them as He pleaseth ; 
and for the confirming of this it is written in the Gospel 
of St. Luke that if we do all that is commanded of us, 
we may know that we are unprofitable servants, for we 
only perform that to which wc are constrained. And of a 
certainty all that we can do is vanity, since it can be 
accomplished without us, and wc deserve nothing in it 
except as far as it pleaseth the Creator to grant us of His 
mercy, by doing us the excellent favour of making use of 
us in His actions, and willing that we be instruments in 
some of the things that He doeth. And this pleasetl^ His 
goodness, because He findeth in us some work of His by 
which we may earn a good reward. And therefore wise 
men perceiving this infinite mercy, that maketh them to be 
what they arc, and understanding that all good works 
proceed from Him by His imperial pleasure, confess that 
they deserve nothing for what they may do ; and they 
labour to fulfil this circle, so that their every act may 
terminate in that beginning where it commenced. 

And because you, most high and excellent Prince, among 
mortals, and according to my thinking, most virtuous lord, 
chiefly for the sake of thanksgiving didst order me, Gomez 
Eannes de Azurara, your servant and creature, and through 
your munificence, Knight and Commander in the Order of 
Christ, to compose this book, with good reason it seemeth 
fit that in thanksgiving I should make an end of it. And 
since the Apostle Saint Paul teacheth us in all things to 
give thanks to God, as is contained in the Epistle which he 
sent to the men of Thessalonica ; so, making the circle of 
my work, I put the final term in that Helper who was in- 
voked by my will in the commencement; and I offer to the 
Infinite Personal Ternary whatsoever thanks I can, for I 
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have not the power to give as many as I owe : firstly, to the 
Father super-essential, from whom universally proceed all 
things, to Him I give thanks for the talent he gave me to 
commence this work ; and then to the Son super-spiritual, 
who had no commencement of being, to Him I give thanks 
for the help He bestowed on me to continue what I had 
commenced ; and then to the Holy Spirit super-natural, 
from whom we have all good things by His benevolence, to 
Him I give thanks for the inspiration by which He moved 
your Highness to lay this command upon me and not on 
any other of your countrymen and subjects, of whom you 
could have had many. And jointly to all the Three 
Persons who compose the Ineffable Trinity and Super- 
essential Unity, our one only true Lord God, I offer 
thanks for the ending, because all things have concluded 
better than I thought before. 

And this work was finished in the Library that this 
King Don Affonso made in IJsbon, on the 18 th day of 
February, being written in this first volume by John 
Goni’alvez, Esquire and Scrivener of the books of the 
said Lord King. And to this lord may the most infinite , 
benign, and merciful God ever grant increase of good 
works and virtues better and better all the days and year.-^ 
of his life, and give him the fruit of His blessing that he 
may ever render Him thanks and praise, because He is 
his Maker and Creator. In the year of Jesus Chri.st 1 453- 

Deo Gracias. 





NOTES. 


— The page references are io the Hakluyt Socieifs 
translation]. 


I (p. 2). St. Thomas, 7oho was the most clear teacher among the 
Doctors of Theolocy, i.e., St. Thomas Aquinas, greatest of the 
Schoolmen (“Doctor Angelicus”); l)orn at Rocca Sccca, near 
Aquino, 1225 (according to some 1227); Professor of 'Pheology at 
Cologne 1248, at Paris 1253 and 1269, at Rome 1261, etc., at Naples 
1 272 (Doctor of Theology, 1257). l.)ied at Fossa Nuova, m the diocese 
of Terracino,i274 ; canonised 1323 ; declared a Doctor of the C hurch, 
I C67 ; author, among many other writings, of the Summa Iheologiae, 
the greatest monument of Roman divinity. Aquinas completed the 
fusion ofthc re -discovered Aristotelian philosophy with church doc- 
trine, which in the earlier Middle Ages had been hampered by the 
imperfect knowledge of Aristotelian texts in the Latin world, but 
whW had for some time been preparing, e.g., in the work of I cter 
Lombard (d. 1164), and even earlier. Aquinas also marks the tem- 
porary intellectual victory of the Church, in the thirteenth century, 
over the free-thinking and disruptive tendencies which had shown 
themselves so threatening in the twelfth. See K. Werner, Thoma. 



Halle, 1886. 


2 (p. 3). When the King John . . . went to take Ceuta \\ 7 ..,\x\ 
in company with his sons, Edward (Duarte), 1 
force 0} 50,000 soldiers. See espccc. >- Olivc.m 
D.Jcao 1 (1891), ch. ii ; A/.ur;.ra-s( W«^ f ; ' '5 " 
De hello Septensi; Major’s Henry i\amgator, 1868 cd^ pp. 2)-4 j» 
“ Life” of the same, in Heroes of the Nations defies, ch. vii . 

not appear that any history of his deeds was evei written]. S. 
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4 (p. 4). Deeds of the Cid Ruy Diaz, — [Here our author probably 
refers to the poem of the Gid, copies of which were spread through 
Spain from the twelfth century (see the Coleccion dePoesias castellanas 
anteriores al sigh XV, Madrid, 1779-90). In the time of Azurara 
there was no one chronicle of the Cid^s deeds ; see Herder, Der Cid 
nach Spanischen Romanzen hesungen i857(-59), who translates eighty 
romances published on this subject ; Southey’s Chronicle of the Cui^ 
London, 1808]. - S. See also The Cid (H. IL Clarke) in Heroes of the 
Nations Series; R. P. A. Dozy, Hist. Pol-Litf. d'Espagne^ Moyen-age., i, 
320-706; J.e Cid . . . Noinmitfx Documents, i860; *J. Coxmi, Etudes, 
1881 {Romania, x, 75-99) ; Canton Zalazar, Los restos del Cid, 1883. 

5 (p. 4). The Count Nunalvarcz Pereira. — The “ Holy Constable,” 
one of the Portuguese leaders in the Nationalist rising of 1383-5, 
which set the House of Aviz on the Portuguese throne. Azurara is 
credited with the (doubtful) authorship of a work on the miracles of 
the Holy Const.able. .See the Introduction to vol. i of this Edition, 
pp. liii-liv, and Oliveira Martins’ Vida de Nufi Ahmres, Lisbon 1893 ; 
also the latter’s Os Filhos de D. Jodo I, chs. i, ii ; Major’s Henry 
Navigator, pp. ii, 13, 14, 16, 17, 21, 78. 

6 (p. 5). Pillars of Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar; called by some 
Arabic geographers {e.g., Mas’udi) the Strait of the fdols of Copper. 
The conquest of Ceuta in 1415 gave Portugal a great hold over this 
“ narrow passage,” and in 1418 Prince Henry aspired to seize Ciibrallar, 
which would have made his country complete master of the same, 
but his project was discountenanced by his father’s government. We 
may refer to (jalvano’s story of a Portuguese ship starting from here, 
shortly after 1447 (?), being driven out to certain islands in the Atlantic ; 
to the Infant’s settlement at .Sagres being in tolerable proximity; and 
to Azurara’s (and others’) reckoning of distances along new-discovered 
coasts from the same. .See Azuiara, Guinea, ch. v. 

7 (p. 5). The Church of Santiago, i.e., .St. James of Compostella, in 
Galicia. — [In this passage our author refers to the celebrated diploma 
of King D. Ramiro about the battle of Clavijo, though he does not 
cite that document, and also to the Chronicle of Santpiro. On these 
tw() documents the reader can consult Masdeu, Historia Critica de 
Espaha, torn, xii, p. 214, etc. ; tom. xiii, 390 ; and tom. xvi — Voto de 
S. Thiago Suppl. i.].— S. 

8 (p. 7). Sentences of St. Thomas and St. Gregory, i.e., of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Pope (St.) Gregory the Great (A.p. 590-604). 

9 (p. 7). Garaniantes, etc. — Properly the inhabitants of Fezzan — 
“ Garama,” or ‘‘ Phazania” in classical language, rapdfxaprtg . . . f$pos 
fitya lirxvpS>s says Herodotus (iv, 183). Yet like the Nasamones and 
other nations of this part, they are apparently conceived of by H. 
as a people confined to a single oasis of the desert. The Gara- 
mantes’ land, H. adds, is thirty days’ journey from the Lotos Eaters 
on the North coast of Africa, which is about the true distance from 
Mourzuk, in Fezzan, to Tripoli (see the journeys of Captain Lyon in 
1820, and of Colonel Monteil in 1892). The oasis, ten days’ journey 
beyond the Garamantes, inhabited by the Atarantes or Atlantes, may 
be the Herodotean conception of Tibesti. 

Compare the story, in Herodotus, ii, 32, 33, of five Nasamonians, 
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from the shore of the Great Syrtes, crossing the deserts to the south 
of Libya to an inhabited region, far west of their home, with fruit 
trees, extensive marshes, a city inhabited by Black l^cople of small 
stature, a river flowing from west to cast containing crocodiles; 
probably either the modern Bornu or one of the Negro states on the 
Middle Niger. 

Pliny (///J/ yVciA, v, 5, ^36) records the conquest of the Garamantes 
by Cornelius Balbus in n.c. 20, when the Romans captured 
Cydamus (Ghadames in south-west Tripoli) and Garama (“darissi- 
inum oppidum,” the Gcrma of the present day, whence the name 
‘‘ Garamantes’')- 

In the time of Vespasian the more direct route from (h'a or Tripoli 
to Phazania was discovered (Pliny, L c.). In the reign of 'riberius, 
during the revolt of Taefarinas in Numidia, the Garamantes supported 
the rebel, and after his defeat sent to Rome to sue tor pardon, an 
unusual embassy, as 'racitus remarks (kiramanliim legati, raro in 
urbe visi”). From F(‘zzan, in later days (about lime of Trajan ?) 
started the remarkable expeditions of Septiniius Flaccus and Julius 
Maternus to the “Ethiopian land ’’(Sudan) and Agisymba (Region 
of Lake Chad ?) in the south, which reached inhabited country after a 
march of three and four months respectively across the desert (see 
Ptolemy, i, 8, ^5, from Marinos of 'fyre, now lost exce])t in Pt.’s 
citations). The original conquest by Balbus is probably referred to in 
Virgil’s .Kncid P7, 795, in the prophecy of Augustus’ triumphs ; — 

“ Super cl Garamantes et Indos Proferet imperium.” 

The Ethiopians .... under the SluKhno of Mount Caucasus is an 
extreme instance of the mediarval geography met with so frequently in 
Azurara, as no African “ Mt. Caucasus ’ has ever been identiried, even 
as a barbarous Jiiisnomer for one of the African ranges ; while 
Ethiopia, however confused the reference, always starts from the 
ancient knowledge of the Sudan, and especially the Eastern or 
Egyptian Sudan (see below). . , , » ■ 1 

The Caucasus, here used, perhaps, like “Taurus,” or “ Alps, in the 
general sense of “lofty mountains,” was a great centre of mediawal 
myth. Here was situated, according to most authorities, the wall tif 
y\lexander, when with an inm rampart he shut up (/og ami Magog, 
and “ twenty two nations of evil men” from invading the feitile 
countries of the south (see Koran, chs. xy, xviii ; the Arabic record 
of “ Salkiin the interpreter,” sent to the Caucasus almut 840 by the 
Caliph Wathek-Billah ; Ibn Khordadbeh, c. 8S0 ; St. Jerome 
Genesis^ x, 2, and On Ezekiel^ xxxviii-ix ; St. Augustine, De Limtatc 
Dei, XX, 1 1 ; St. Ambrose, Dc Eide ad Urahanuni ii, 4 ; St. Isidore, 
Orioines, ix, 2 ; xiv, 3 ; and the Commentaries of Andrew and Aretes^ 
of Caesarea On the AfocatyPsc of A.r>. c, 400 and c. 540 > Dawn of 
Modern Geography, pp. 335-8, 42 5 •434)- 


10 (p. 7). Indians of Greater and Usser India is a regular media;val 
term for the inhabitants of India proper and of south-western Asia, some- 
times including Abyssinia. Another frequent division threefold ; 
India Prima, Secunda, Tertia, or Greater, Lesser, and Middle, as m 
Marco Polo, Bk. ill, chs. i, xxxviii-xxxix. Most commonly, C,reate. 
India means India west of Ganges ; Lesser India corresponds to 
the classical India extra Gangem, or Assam, Burma, Siam, etc. , 
and Middle India stands for Abyssinia, and perhaps for some parts 
of the Arabian coast, as far as the Persian (julf. 
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On this passage we must also notire the following MS. notes : — 

[«. Garamantes, Ethiopians and Indians. must be understood 
that these arc three peoples, as saith Isidore in his ixth book [?>., 
of the Etymologies or Origins of St. Isidore of Seville^ written c. 
A.D. doo], to wit, the Asperi, Garamantes and Indians. The Asperi 
are in the west, the tlaramantes in the middle, the Indians in the cast. 
Me reckoned with the Garamantes, the Tregodites [Troglodytes or 
Trogoditcs\ because they are their neighbours. Alfargano [Mohammed 
Alfergam\ or of Ferghnnah on the Upper Oxiis., a great Mohammedan 
geographer of the ninth century^ author of a '‘'Book of Celestial Move- 
ments^ translated into Hebrew and from Hebrew into Latifiy which 
also described the chief towns and countries of the world] placed 
Meroe, which is Queen of the Nations, between the Nubians and the 
Indians. The Garamantes are so called from ('larama, which is the 
capital of their Kingdom, and the castle of which standeth between 
Inencnse and Ethiopia, where is a fountain which eooleth with the 
heat of the day, and groweth hot with the cold of the night. Ethiopia 
is over against Egypt and Africa, on the southern part thereof ; from 
the east it strctcheth over against the west even to the Ethiopian Sea. 
And because much of the people of these three nations are Christians, 
and because they desired to see the world, they came to these parts of 
Spain, where they received great gifts from the Infant, on accouiU of 
which the author hath given this description in his chapter thereupon. 

ii. Caucasus.— T\\\s mount is so called from Candor, the w'hich 
stretcheth from India to 'I'aurus, in its length, through various 
peoples and tongues, and therefore is variously named. Some say 
that Mt. Caucasus and Mt. Taurus arc all one, but Grosius reproveth 
this opinion.] On the fountain of Garama, cf. Solinus, xxx, i. 


ir (p. 7). To visit the Apostle^ viz., St. James of Compostella, 
patron saint of Spain, and traditionally the “ Apostle” of that country. 
Santiago de Compostella was once the capital of Cialicia ; it lies 55 
kilometres south of Coruna, on the north bank, and near the source, 
of the River .Sar, which flows into the Ulla. The town is built round 
the Cathedral, which claims to possess the body of St. James. A star 
was said to have originally shown the place of this relic, hence “ Com- 
postella” (Campus stcllac). The body of the great church was com- 
menced in 1082 and complcicd in 1128 ; the cloisters were finished in 
1 533. An earlier church of the later ninth century had been destroyed 
in 997 by the Arabs under the famous “hagib” Almanzor, who also 
restored Barcelona to the Western Caliphate, and nearly crushed all 
the Christian kingdoms of Spain. Eor centuries Compostella was the 
most famous and fashionable place of pilgrimage, next to Rome, in 
Europe. It is referred to in Chaucer, Prologue Canterbury Tales^ 
1 , 466, in the description of the “ Wife of Bath 

“ At Rome she hadde been, and at Boloyne 
In Galice at Saint Jame, and at Coloyne.” 


12 (p. 8). Ancient and venerable city of Here we have 

again a MS. note. 

[We must understand that there are two cities of Thebes — the one 
in Egypt and the other in Greece. That in Greece was the selfsame 
which in the time of Pharaoh Nicrao (NechOy see Herodotus^ /f, 
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Josephus Antiq. Jttd.) was called Jerscni, as saitli ATarco 
l^olo, whence came the Kings of 'I’hebes who reigned in Egypt c i R 
(jgo) years. And this was one of the places which were given to 
Jacob, by the countenance of his son Joseph, when by the needs of 
hunger he went with his eleven sons to Egypt, as it is writ in 
Genesis. And Saint Isidore sailh in his xvth book {of Ont^^ins) that 
Cadmus built Thebes in Egypt, and that he, passing into (Greece, 
founded the other and Grecian 'rhebes, in the province of Acaya 
{Achtiia)^ the which is now called the land of tlie Prince of the 
Amoreans.] 

It is not necessary to dwell on the additional confusion furnished by 
this “ explanation ” Thebes given to the Israelites (as part of 
Cioshen?), Cadmus building the Egyptian Tliebes, Achaia for liceotia, 
and so forth ; but the point really noticeable is that in Azurara’s text 
the “ dwellers on the Nile who possess Thebes” came in here as 
“ wearing the Prince's livery ; ” /.c., the negroes of the Senegal are 
supposed to live on the western branch of the Nile, which media:val 
conceptions obstinately brought from Egypt or Nubia to the Atlantit , 
and wdiich Prince Henry’s seamen thought they had (lisrovered when 
they reached the Senegal ; just as later in the (iambia, the Niger, and 
the Congo, other equivalents were imagined for the Negro Nile of 
Edrisi, and the West African river-courses of Pliny anti IHoleiny. Cf. 
chs. XXX. xxxi, Ix-lxii, of this Chronicle. 


13 (p. 8). IVh’dom of the Italians ... labyrinth. -Wiixi:: we have 
another original MS. note. [Labyrinth is so much as to say anything 
into which a man having entered cannot go out again ( so t^rimr liemy, 
in Azurara, voL i,p, 8 (ch, //), has a labyrinth of Gtory^), 

And therefore, saith Ovid, in his Mctanwrphoscs.WwW Pasiphae, wile of 
Minos, king of Crete, conceixed the MinoUmr, who was half man and 
half bull. The which was imprisoned by Daedalus m the Laljyrmth 
into which whatsoever enteretl knew not how to come out, and \yht)- 
soever was without knew not how to enter. And ot this Labyrinth 
speaketh Seneca in the Tragedy, wlrere he treated of the matter ol 

Hippolvtus and Phedra]. r 1 r 

Azurara’s reference to the distinctive virtues of the h)ur great 
peoples here noticed is interesting, especially from the tact that Prince 
Henry’s mother was an Englishwoman; that the Empeior 11 

purely (German sovereign, though still in name ‘holy and Koman g 
invited him to enter his service (sec ch. vi); that die lope (like 
Henry VI (?) King of England) made him similar olleis ; that his 
scientific and practical connections with Italy were very important ; and 
that his sister Isabel was married to the Duke of burgumiy. I ht 
wisdom of the Italians ” was nowhere more conspicuous at that time 
than in geography. Italians initiated the great medKeyal and le- 
naissance movement of discovery both by land and sea (c f. J 
Plano Carpini, Marco, Nicolo, and Malleo loo, MMoccllo, Icdis o 
Doric, the^ Vivaldi, the (ienoesc captains P‘ 
cursors of Varthema, the Cabots, Verrazano, and Columbus). Italians 
also constructed the first scientific maps 

mens from 1300 show out of 498 examples 413 of Italian «rigm, 
including all the more famous and perfect). Lastly, Julians Probably 
brou^he use of the magnet to higher efficiency ; though hey chd 
not ‘‘invent” the same, it is likely that they were the first to fit the 
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nia^jnet into a box and connect it with a compass-card. “ Prima 
dedit nautis ttsum magnetis Amalphis.” 

Also, we may recall that the Infant Don Pedro, Henryks brother, 
brought home from Venice in 1428 a map illustrating a copy of Marco 
Polo (see p. liv of the introduction to this volume}, and that the most 
important map-draughtsmen of the Prince’s lifetime were Andrea 
llianco, P'ra Maiiro, and Gratiosus Henincasa. From 1317, when 
King Diniz appointed the Genoese Emmanuele Pcsagno Admiral of 
Portugal, and contracted for a regular supply of Genoese pilots and 
captains, down to the infant’s earlier years, when the Genoese tried 
to secure a “ lease ” of wSagres promontory as a naval station, and even 
to the time when the V'enetian Cadamosto sailed in his service (1455-6), 
and Antoniotto Uso di Mare and Antonio de Noli were to be found 
in the same employment, the connection between Portuguese and 
Italian seamanship was very close - a relationship almost of daughter 
and mother. 

14 (p. 9). From the islands thou didst people in the Ocean ^ etc. . . . 
wood from those parts. 

Here Azurara gives some references to the products raised in the 
newly-colonised groups of “African Islands” — corn, honey, wax, and 
especially wood, on which Santareni remarks : — 

[This interesting detail shows that the wood (Madeira) transported 
to I^irtugal from the islands newly discovered by the Infant 1 ), 
Henrique, chiefly from the isle of Madeira, was in such quantity 
as to cause a change in the system of construction of houses in 
towns, by increasing the number of storeys, and raising the height 
of the houses, thus bringing in a new style of building instead of 
the Roman and Arabic systems then probably followed. This 
probability acquires more weight in view of the system of lighting 
at Lisbon ordered by King Ferdinand, as ap])ears from a document 
in the Archives of the Municipality of Lisbon. So this detail 
related by Azurara is a very curious one for the history of our 
architecture.] — S. 

15 (p. 9). Dwellers in the Alganfe {Alfagher\ i.e., the extreme 
southern portion of Portugal, including Cape vSt. Vincent, the cities 
of Lagos, Faro and Tavira, and l^agres (off C. St. V.), the special 
residence of the Prince himself. Later, the plural title “Algarves” 
was applied to this Province, in conjunction with the possessions of 
Portugal on the North African coast immediately fronting the 
Spanish peninsula, viz., Ceuta, “Alcacer Seguer,” Anafe, Tangier, 
Arzila, etc. 

16 (p. 10). Afoors ... on this side the Straits and also beyond . — 
Moors who on “this side the Straits” had “ died” from Prince Henry’s 
lance might be dilficult to find ; but of “ those beyond ” the reference 
is more particularly to the conquest of Ceuta, 1415 ; the relief of the 
same, 1418 ; the abortive attempt on Tangier, 1437 ; and the raids 
upon the Azanegue Moors between Cape Bojador and the Senegal, 
c. 1441- 1450. The African campaign of 1458, which resulted in the 
capture of Alcacer the Little, cannot, of course, be included here. 

17 (p. 10). That false schismatic Mohammed. — In the ordinary style 
of mediaeval reference, as followed by Father Maracci and the older 
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European school of Arabic learning. The progress of the Moslei.n 
faith in North Africa was rapid in the Mediterranean coast zone, but 
comparatively slow in the Sahara and Sudan. See Introduction to 
vol. ii, pp. xliii-lix, and W. T. Arnold, Missions of Islam. 

18 (p. ii). Duchess of Burgundy. — The Infanta Isabel, Frinco 
Henry’s sister, was niece of a King of England, viz., as Santarein 
says, of Henry IV, son of John, Duke of Lancaster. [By this connec- 
tion our Infant was a great-grandson of Edward III, and at the same 
time a descendant of the last kings of the Capetian house, and like- 
wise allied to the family of Valois. The Infanta Donna Philippa was 
married to the Duke of Burgundy, Philip thcr Good, on January loth, 
1429. She was not only endowed with very eminent qualities, but 
was also of rare beauty. She had great influence on public affairs. 
The Duke, her husband, instituted the celebrated order of the GoMen 
Fleece to celebrate this marriage. This princess died at Dijon, 
December 17th, 1472. From this alliance came many descendants. 
She was equally beloved by her brothers, and especially by King 
1 ). Edward (Duarte), who, in his Leal Conselheiro (ch. xliv, “ Da 
Amizade”), speaks of the great affection and regret which he felt for 
her. The festivities which took place at Bruges on her arrival were 
among the most sumptuous of the Middle Ages]. - S. 

19 (p. 12). The Philosopher^ i.e., Aristotle, in Azurara’s day regarded 
among Christians as the “ master of them that knew.” 'Phe trans- 
formation of Aristotle into a storehouse of Christian theology was a 
long process, which was perhaps most completely successful in the 
hands of Thomas Aquinas. 

2o(p. 14). in his Chronicle., i.e.. The Chronicle of the Reign of 
Affonso F, the African., attributed by Barros and Goes to Azurara 
himself, and perhaps embodied (partially) in Kuy de Pina’s existing 
chronicle of the monarch. (Sec Azurara, Hakluyt Soc. ed., vol. i, 
Introduction, pp. Ixi-lxiii.) We must notice that a little earlier ([>. 13, 
lop of our version), on Azurara’s reference to Prince Henry as an 
“uncrowned prince” (cf. Azurara, vol. ii, Introduction, p. xix). 
Santarem remarks : 

[This detail, recorded by Azurara, a contemporary writer, show’s the 
error into which Fr. Luizde Souza fell in his Historia dr S. Dominiios., 
liv. vi, fol. 331, by saying that the Infant w'as elected King of Cyprus: 
an error which Jose Soares da Silva repeated in his Memortas d hi Rci 
D. JoAo I; whereas if the words of Azurara were not sufficient to 
demonstrate the contrary, the dates and facts of history w'ould prove 
the errors of those authors. As a matter of fact, the kingdom of 
Cyprus, which Richard, King of England, took from the (ireeks in 
1 191, was immediately ceded by that Prince to (luy of Lusignan, 
whose posterity reigned in that kingdom till 1487 ; and a.s our Infant 
was born in 1394 and died in 1460, it was not possible for him to be 
elected sovereign of a kingdom ruled by a legitimate line of monarchs. 
Besides this, in the list of the Latin or Frank Kings of Cyprus, the 
name of D. Henry is not found. It is to be presumed that h r. Luiz 
de Souza confounded Henry, Prince of (ialilcc, son of James 1 , King 
of Cyprus, with our Infant D. Henry.]— S. . 

Also, on the words Atlas the Giant (middle of p. 13 m our version), 
there is another original MS. note : 1 r 1. • 

[Atlas was king of the land in the west of Europe and of that in the 
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west of Africa, brother of Prometheus, that great wise man and 
philosopher descended from Japhet, the giant. And this Atlas was 
considered the greatest astrologer living in the world at his time. 
And his knowledge of the stars made him give such true forecasts of 
matters which were fated to happen, that men said in his time that he 
sustained the heaven upon his shoulders. And as Lucas saith, he 
was the first who invented the art of painting in the city of Corinth, 
which is in Greece.] 

On this S.'intarem remarks - 

[Here our author mi.xcs up all the historical and mythological 
traditions from (ireek and Latin authors relative to Atlas. Diodorus 
Siculus and IMato arc not cited by Azurara, who, however, relates 
that Atlas was king of the West of Europe and of the West of Africa ; 
but he forgets to say that he reigned over the Atlantes, as Herodotus 
says, and confounds Prometheus with “Japhet,” whose son he was, 
viz., according to Apollodorus, Diodorus Siculus, and all the ancient 
writers. Diodorus says in effect that Atlas had taught astronomy 
to Hercules, hut our author confounds the three princes of this name, 
and inade a mistake in citing Lucas de 'I'uy (continuer of the Chronicle 
of Isidore of Seville) as saying that Atlas was the first >vho invented 
the art of painting in the city of Corinth. The origin of this art was 
unknown to the ancients. It is true that Sicyon and Corinth disputed 
the glory of the discovery, hut the discoverer according to most of 
the ancient authors was Cleanihes of Corinth and not .A.tlas, as 
Azurara says. According to others, the discovery was due to Philocles 
the Egyptian.] --S. 

The Allas chain of N. Africa has been the subject of persistent 
exaggeration. The (ireek pillar of heaven (derived from Carthaginian ? 
seamen) probably referred to Teneriffe. No summit in the Atlas range 
answers to the legend. Though Miltsin rises to 1 1,400 feet, neither 
this nor any other peak can be supposed to represent the idea of tower- 
ing height embodied in the story. We may notice the enormous over- 
proportion of the Atlas in some of the most important maps which 
Prince Henry and his seamen had to consult (t\^., Dulcert of 1339, 
the Catalan of 1375)- See Introduction, vol. ii, pp. cxxiii-iv, exxvi. 

21 (p. 14). Tiwgier . . . i/ic most perilous affair in which he ever 
stood before or after, viz., in 1437. The conquest of Ceuta (aided 
perhaps by the earlier discoveries of Prince Henry’s seamen) had 
made some in Portugal eager for more African conquests, and in 1433 
King Duarte (Edward) on his accession was induced by his brothers 
Henry and Ferdinand, against the opinion of his ne-\t brother l*edro, 
to take up the project of an attack on 'J'angicr. The Papal Court 
gave only a very doubtful approval to the war, but on August 22, 
1437, an expedition sailed for Ceuta. Tetuan was captured, and on 
September 23 Prince Henry began the siege of Tangier, but his 
attacks on the town were repulsed ; the Portuguese were surrounded 
by overwhelming forces w'hich had come down from Marocco, Fez, 
and Tafilet for the relief of the city ; and on (October 25 the assailants 
surrendered with the honours of war, on condition that Ceuta should 
be given up with all the Moorish prisoners then in Portuguese hands, 
and that the Portuguese should abstain for 100 years from any further 
attack upon the Moors of this part of Barbary, Prince Ferdinand was 
left with twelve nobles as hostages for the performance of the treaty. 
The convention was repudiated in Portugal, and Ferdinand, the 
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“constant Prince” died in his captivity June 3, 1443. Like Rejfulus 
in Roman tradition^ he advised his countrymen ag^ainst the eneiny\s 
terms of ransom, 

“ Lest bought with price of Ceita's potent town 
To public welfare be preferred his own.” 

Camdens : Lusiadsy iv, 52 (Hurton). 

22 (p.^ 14}. Because Tttlly comniandetIi.—\\. is characteristic of 
Azurara’s school and time that he should declare his preference for 
truthful writing because a great classic recommended the same. 

23 (p* 15)* College of Celestial virtues. — Contrasted with the 
previous reference, this gives a good idea of Azurara’s mental outlook 
— on one side towards Greek and Latin antiquity, on another to the 
Catholic theology. The Christian side of the Media’x al Renaissance 
had not, in I’ortugal, been overpowered by the Pagan. We may 
remember, as to the context here, that on the ca|)tiire of Ceuta the 
chief mosque was at once turnctl into the Cathedral. 

24 (p. 16). Districts of the Beira . . . and Entre Douro e Minho. 
The three northern provinces of Portugal : — 'fhe Pcira, comprising 
most of the land between the 'I'agus and the Douro (except the S.W. 
portion) ; the Tral (or Traz) os Montes, the N.E. extremity ; and the 
Entre Douro e Minho, the N.W. extremity of the Kingdom. Here 
was the cradle of the state— for the principality granted in loy^ by 
Alfonso VI of Leon to the free-lance, Henry of burgundy, was entirely 
within the limits of these provinces, and was at first almost entirely 
confined to lands North of the Mondego, being composed of the 
counties of Coimbra and Oporto. 

25 (p. 16). The two cities., viz., The citadel and the lower town of 
Ceuta, which together covered the neck of a long peninsula running 
out some three miles eastward from the African mainland, and broaden- 
ing again beyond the eastern wall of Ceuta into a hilly square ot 
country. The citadel covered the isthmus which joined the peninsula 
to the mainland. East of the citadel was Ahnina, containing “the 
outer and larger division of the city, as well as the seven hills froin 
which Ceuta derived its name,” the highest of which was in the middle 
of the peninsula, and was called El Acho, from the fortress on its 
summit. “On the north side of the peninsula, from the citadel to the 
foot of this last-mentioned hill, the city was protprted by another 
lofty wall.” ■ According to some, the oUl name of Sepia was derived 
from the town’s seven hills ; it was ancient, being repaired, enlarged 
and re-fortified by Justinian in the course of his restoration of the 
Roman Empire in the Western Mediterranean. 

26 (p. 17). A duke . . . in the AlganfCy viz., Duke of yi.scu and 

Lord of Covilham. His investiture took place at lavira m the 
Algarve, immediately on the return of the Ceuta expedition. 1 ogether 
with his elder brother Pedro, whom King John at the same tune made 
Duke of Coimbra, Henry was the first of Portuguese dukes Ihis 
title was introduced into England as early iis the Infants 

mother was the daughter of one of the first English dukes, old John 
of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster.” 
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27 (p. 17). The people of Fes . . . of Bugya. — This Moslem league 
of 1418 against 1/ortiigucse Ceuta comprised nearly all the neighbour- 
ing Islamic stales (1) Fez— the centre of Moslem culture in Western 
“ Barbary,” a very troublesome state, politically, to the great ruling 
dynasties in N.W. Africa — contained two towns at this time, called 
respectively the town of the Andalusi, or Spaniards — from the European 
(Moslem) emigriyits who lived there — and the town of the Kairwani, 
from Kairwan (“Cairoan”), the holy city of Tunis. The founder of the 
greatness of Fez was Idris, whose dynasty reigned there A.D. 788-985. 
it was captured by Abd-el-Mumen ben Ali, the Alinohade, in 1 145. It 
was also beseiged in 960, 979, 1045, 1048, 1069, 1248, 1250, See Leo 
Africanus (Hakluyt Soc. ed.), pp. 143-5, 393> 416-486, 589-606. 
(2) Granada was still a Moslem Kingdom, as it remained till its 
capture by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492. It was now (1418) ruled 
by the successors of Mohainmed-al-llamar, w'ho in 1236 gathered 
the relics of the western Caliphate into the Kingdom of Granada. In 
1 340 the Granadine attempt, in alliance with Berber help from Africa, 
to recover southern Spain for Islam, had been defeated in the great 
battle of the Tarifa, or Salado (one of the first engagements where 
cannon were used) ; but (iranada still (in the fifteenth century) retained 
considerable strength. (3) Turns, — Leo Africanus mentions its 
capture by Okba (Akbah) in the seventh century A.D., by the 
Almoravides in the eleventh century, and by Abd-cl Mumen ben Ali, 
the Almohade, in the twelfth century. It was unsuccessfully attacked 
at times by those states whose trade with it was most important, 
e.g,^ by Louis IX of France in his crusade of 1270 ; by the Genoese, 
1388-90; by the Kings of Sicily, 1289-1335; and by other foreign 
states ; but remained for the most part independent, from the break- 
up of the vMmohade empire till its capture by Barbarossa for the 
Ottomans in 1531, See Leo Africanus, pp. 699, 716, 753. (4) 

Marocco, — The city of Marocco was founded, A.D. 1070-2 accord- 
ing to some, 1062-3 according to others (a.h. 454), by Yusuf Ibn 
Taslifin, the Alnioravide. Under both Almoravides and Almohades 
its greatness steadily increased. Abd-el-Mumcn ben Ali took it for 
the latter, and under his grandson, Yakub Almansor, it became the 
Almohade capital (a.D, 1189-90). The Heni-Merini succeeding to 
power in these parts in the thirteenth century, removed the seat of 
government to Fez (1269-1470). See Leo Africanus, pp. 262-272, 
35^*359- Farly in the sixteenth century the Portuguese, under 
Nuno Fernandez d’Ataide, Governor of Safi, attacked Marocco 
without success. A district called Marocco was much older than 
the city. “Marakiyah,” in Masudi (iii, p. 241, Mcynard and Cour- 
teillc), is used of a district to which the Berbers emigrated. (5) 
Bujifta, Boigie^ anciently also Bujaia and Bejaia^ a very ancient 
city. Carthage had a settlement here ; Augustus established a Roman 
colony with the title of Colonia Julia Augusta Saldantum (“ Saldaa”)* 
It fell into the power of the Vandals in the fifth, of the Arabs in the 
sixth, century ; and during the earlier Caliphate it carried on a con- 
siderable trade, especially with the Christian states of the Western 
Mediterranean. This trade continued to flourish during the later 
Middle Ages ; and we may instance, not only the favourable descrip- 
tions of Edrisi {c, 1154) and of Leo Africanus (1494-1552), but also 
the Pisan commerce (of about 1250-64) both in merchandise and in 
learning, with this city, as well as the Aragonese treaties of 1309 and 
1314, and the Pisan embassy of 1378, as a few examples out of many. 
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In 1068, En-Naser having restored and embellished the town, made 
it his capital, re-naming it En-Naseria ; Abd-el-Miimen ben AH sub- 
jected it to the Almohadc empire in 1152 ; in 1509 Count Peter of 
Navarre seized it, and the Spaniards held it till 1555. From 1833 
it has been a French possession. See Edrisi (Jaubert), vol. i, pp. 202, 
236-8, :?4i, 245-6, 258, 269; Leo Africanus, Hakluyt Soc. edn. 
pp. 126, 143-4, 699, 700, 745, 932. 


28 (p. 17). Chance of taking Gibraltar . . . did not offer itself to 
him. — This project is especially notable in the light of later history, 
as of the years 1704, 1729, 1779-82, and of earlier times, e.g,^ 710. 
Prince Henry seems to have been one of the few men who valued 
aright (before quite modern times) the position from which the Arabs 
advanced to the Conquest of Spain, and from which the English ob- 
tained so great a hold over the Mediterranean. It was only in the 
later sixteenth century that one can discover anything like a wide- 
spread perception of Gibraltar’s importance. 


29 (p. 18). Canary Islands. — Here Azurara probably refers to the 
projects of 1424-5, though his words may apply to Henry’s efforts in 
1418, or in 1445-6, to acquire the Canaries for Portugal (see Intro- 
duction to vol. ii, p. xcvi-xcviii). 

'fbe “ great Armada ... to shew the natives the way of the holy 
faith” is very characteristic of Azurara. 


30 (p. t8). Governed Ceuta . . . left the government to King Affonso 
at the beginning of his reign — On this, Santarem has the following 
note : — 

[The 35 years during which the Infant governed Ceuta must be 
understood in the sense that during the reigns of his father and 
brother and nephew (till Affonso V' reached his majority) he directed 
the affairs of Ceuta, but not that he governed that phice by residing 
there. The dates and facts recorded show that we must under- 
stand what ia here said in this sense, seeing that the Infant, after 
the capture of that city (Ceuta) in August 1415, returned to the 
Kingdom (of Portugal) ; and there was left as Ciovernor of Ceuta 1). 
Pedro dc Menezes, who held this command for twenty-two years 
{IX N.do.Leao, cap. 97). The Infant returned to Africa in *437 hn* 
the unfortunate campaign of Tangier. After this expedition he fell 
ill in Ceuta and stayed there only five months, and thence ag«T.in 
returned to Portugal, and spent the greater part of his time in the 
Algarve, occupied with his maritime expeditions. He went back for 
the third time to Africa with King I). Affonso for the campaign 
of Alcaccr in 1456, returning immediately afterwards to Sagres. 

Beyond this, it should be noticed that the sons of King 1). John 1 
had charge of the presidency and direction of various branches of 
State administration. I). Duarte (Edward) was, in the life of the 
King hi^ father, entrusted with the presidency of the bupremc uouit 
of Judicature and with the duty of despatching business in Council, as 
is recorded by him in detail in ch. xxx of the Leal Conselhetro, rhe 
Infant D. Henry had charge of all African business,, and so by impli- 
cation of everything relating to Ceuta. 

Finally, the sublime words of King D. Duarte to D. Duarte de 
Menezes, when he said, “ If I am not deceived in you, not even to give 
it to a son of mine will I deprive you of the captaincy of Ceuta 

X 
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(Azuraia, Chronica de 1 \ Duarte^ ch. xliii), show that the Infant 
D. Henry was not then properly Governor of Ceuta ; although he 
was formally appointed to that post on July 5th, 1450, he never 
actually occupied it (sec Souza, prov. of Hk. v, No. 51).] — S. 

31 (p. 18). The fear of his vessels kept in security the 

merchants who traded between East and West. — This important 
detail has not been noticed sufficiently in lives of D. Henry. If 
Azurara really means that the Infant’s fleet preserved the coasts of 
Spain from all fear of the piracy which then, as later, endangered the 
commerce of the Western Mediterranean, we can only regret that no 
further details have come down to us about this point. For such a 
task the Prince must have maintained a pretty large navy : though it 
is noticeable that piracy seems to have been worse on the so-called 
Christian side in the mediaeval period ; and not till after the fifteenth 
century, and the establishment of 'I'urkish suzerainty, was it as 
bad on the Moslem side (see Mas Latrie, Relations de VAfrique 
Septentrionale avec les ChriHicnsau Moyen A/^^e^ passim, and especially 
pp. 4, s, 61-2, 1 17, 128-30, 161-208, 340-5, 453 » 469* 534). The 
forbearance of the Barbary States with Christian freebooting from 
the eleventh century to the sixteenth, their tolerance of Christian 
aflonies in their midst, and the special favours constantly shown to 
individual Christians, would surprise those who think only of Algerine, 
Tunisian, or Maroccan piracy and “Salec rovers.” Roger II of 
Sicily is a striking exception to this disgraceful rule. In the earlier 
Middle Ajjes, some of the Christian Republics of Italy even joined 
Moslems in slave-raiding upon other Christians (see Dawn of 
Modern Geography^ pp. 203-4). 

32 (p. 18). Peopled fii'e Islands , . . especially Madeira Intro- 
duction to vol. ii, pp. xcviii-cii). 

33 (P* * 9 )* Alfarrobeira^ where . . , Don Pedro was . . . defeated. 
— D. Pedro, the eldest of the uncrowned sons of King John I, 
was famous for his journeys in Europe, ending in 1428, when he re- 
turned from Venice with many treasures, among others a MS. copy 
of Marco Polo, and a map of the traveller’s route (see Introduction 
to vol. ii, p. liv). He was still more famous for his wise government 
of Portugal as Regent for his young nephew, Aflfonso V, 1439-47. 
He took part in the campaign of Ceuta, 1415 ; advised vainly against 
the Tangier campaign of 1437 ; married his daughter Isabel to the 
King in 1447 (May) ; was worried into a semblance of rebellion, 
1448-9, and was killed in a battle at the rivulet of Alfarrobeira, be- 
tween Aljubarrota and Lisbon, in May 1449. 

On his companion, the Count of Avranches (“ Uabranxes” in 
Azurara), Santarem has a note remarking that he, D. Alvaro Vaz 
d’Almada, was [made a Count (of Avranches) in Normandy, by gift 
of the King of England (Henry V), after the battle of Azincourt, 
when he was also created a knight of the Order of the Garter.] 

He wis sometimes called, in the affected Renaissance fashion of the 
time, the “ Spanish Hercules ; ” but he also had fallen into disfavour 
with Affonso V. He escaped from imprisonment at Cintra, joined 
D. Pedro in Coimbra (the latter’s dukedom), and marched witn him 
to his death (see Introduction to vol. ii, pp. xvi-xviii). 
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34 (p- 19)* Order of Christ . , . Mothcr-convent . . . Sacred uses,— 
Prince Henry was Grand Master of the Order of Christ, founded by 
King Diniz in 1319, in place of the Templars, whose property in great 
measure it inherited (see Introduction to vol. ii, p. xviii-xix). 

The mother-convent of the Order of Christ was at I'homar, in the 
(Portuguese) province of Estremadura, 45 kilometres N.N.E. of 
Santarem, or a little N.W. of Abrantes, and is noticeable for its 
sumptuous architecture. It was founded originally as a house of the 
Templars by Donna Theresa, mother of Alfonso Henriques, first King 
of Portugal; it was enlarged and rebuilt in ri8o and 1320. At the 
latter date it passed, with the reconstitution of Diniz, f^rom the 'I'cmp- 
lars to the Order of Christ. 

35 (P* * 9 )- ‘S'/. Mary of Belem . . . Pombal . . . Soure . . . Chair 
of Theology . . . St. Mary of Victory . . . yearly revenue (and sec 
next sentence of text). — This is the locus classicuseya the benefactions 
of the Prince (see Introduction to vol. ii, pp. evi-eix). 

St. Mary of llelem, “ near the sea .at Rcstcllo,” a chapel where the 
Infant’s mariners could pay their devotions the last thing before 
putting out to sea from Lisbon, or return thanks after a voyage, was 
superseded by the more sumptuous edifice of Kings Emanuel and 
John III, known as the Jeronymos, and named “the Lusiads in 
stone,” which, with the exception of Batalha, is the noisiest of Portu- 
gucsej)uildings. Da Gama, however, when starting for and returning 
from India, had only Prince Henry’s little chapel available. 

Pombal, in Estremadura, and Soure, in IJeira, arc both a little S.W. 
of Coimbra : Pombal being further in the direction of Leiria. 

36 (p. 20). Ready to go to Ceuta . . . desisted . — This abortive 
African expedition belongs to the reign of Affonso V, and apparently 
to the years immediately subsequent to the Tangier disaster of 1437 
(sec Introduction to vol. ii, pp. xvi-xvii). 


37 (p. 21). The Inf inf s town So named ... by writing . — 
The settlement at Sagres. On this Santarem has the following 
notes : — 

[a. We see by our author’s account what was the state in 1453 
of the town of which the Infant had laid the foundations in *4*6, 
and to which at first was given the name of “ Icrccna Naval 
(Naval Arsenal), from the Venetian word “ Darcena,” an arsenal for 
the construction and docking of galleys ; it afterwards received the 
name of Villa do Infante (the Infant’s town), and later on that of .bagres 
— derived from Sagro, Sacrum, the famous Promontorium Sacrum of 
the ancients, according to D. Francisco Manoel, Epanaphoras^ p. 310. 
It should be noted that the celebrated Cadamosto, who had speech 
with the Infant in 1455, at Cape St. Vincent, docs not give the name 
of the town, though he speaks of the interview w’hich he had with him 
(Henry) at Rapozciral. . . , 

\a. In writing “Callci” for “Cadiz" in this paragraph, our authoi 
follows the corrupt nomenclature of the authors and M‘bb.^ of the 
Middle Ages, which altered the name of that city from the Gades of 
Pliny (V, 10), Macrobius, Silius Italicus (xvi, 4^), Columella (viii, 
ch. xvi), a form more like the primitive Gadir (a hedge) m the 
Phoenician pr Punic language. The corrupt terms Calles, (,alhs, etc., 
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arc, however, met with even in documenU of the sixteenth century. 
See the letters of Vespucci in the edition of Oruningcr (1509)]. 

[y. As to this reference to the Genoese (desiring to buy Sagres from 
Portugal), the meaning must be that they offered great sums of money 
for the concession of a place in the new town for the establishment there 
of a factory, and perhaps of a colony, similar to those they possessed 
in the Black Sea, as especially Caffa (now Theodosia, in the Crimea), 
or Smyrna in the Archipelago. It is, however, improbable that they 
proposed to the Infant the cessitin of a town of which he did not hold 
the sovereignty. The Republic of Genoa had preserved very close 
relations with I\irtugal from the commencement of the monarchy, and 
could not be ignorant that even the Sovereigns of the country were 
not able to alienate any portion of the land without the consent of 
the Cortes (on this subject see Part ill of our Memorias sobre as 
Cortes). Howsoever the case may have been, the detail referred to 
by our author illustrates the prudence of the Portuguese Government 
ot that time in having resisted such a proposal, in view of the fact that 
the Republic of Genoa had by its immense naval power obtained from 
the Moorish and African princes the concession of various important 
points in Asia and Africa ; and had also procured from the Greek 
Kmperors the <?cssion <if the suburbs of Pera and (hdata in Con- 
stantinople, and the isles of Scios, Mitylene (Lesbos), and Tenedos 
in the Archipelago, 'fhe reader will fiml it worth his attention that 
Portugal refused to accede to a similar offer when the Kmperors of 
the East and of Germany, the Kings of Sicily, Castile, Aragon, anti 
the Sultans of Egypt constantly sought the alliance of that Republic 
and the protection of its powerful marine. True it is that the power 
of Genoa had already then begun to decline and to become enfeebled, 
but none the less important are the details given by Azurara and the 
observations which we have offered for the consideration of the 
reader]. 

As to the connections of Genoa with Spain, we may add the 
following : — 

Genoese relations with Barcelona became active in the tw'clfth 
century. In 1127 the Republic concluded a commercial treaty with 
Count Raymond Berenger III, and formed an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the same Prince in 1147. As a result, the allies took 
Almeria and Tortosa. In this conquest two-thirds went to the Count, 
one-third to the Genoese. In 1153 they sold their new possessions to 
Count Raymond for money and trading rights ; but in 1149 they con- 
cluded a treaty of peace and commerce with the Moorish King of 
Valencia, and m ii8i a similar treaty with the King of Majorca. As 
early as 1315 the Genoese had began a direct trade by sea with the 
Low Countries, passing round the Spanish coast. After the conquest 
of Seville by Ferdinand III they also obtained important trade 
privileges in that city, especially those enjoyed by a grant of 
May 22nd, 1251. By this time they had ousted all their Italian 
rivals in the trade of the Western Mediterranean, and there held 
a position analogous almost to that of Venice under the Latin 
empire of Constantinople. In 1267 all the Genoese consuls in Spain 
were put under a Consul-General at Ceuta. In 1278 Genoa con- 
cluded a treaty of peace and commerce with Granada. In 1^17 
the Genoese, Emmanuel Pessanha (Pezagno), became Lord High 
Admiral of Portugal : Genoese captains and pilots were employed in 
the Spanish exploring voyage to tne Canaries in 1341 ; and a regular 
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contingent of Genoese pilots and captains was maintained in the 
Spanish service. Sec Introduction to vol. ii, p. Ixxx. 

38 ({). 22). Jerome . . . Sallust ... so high a charge. — Here 
again is the truly characteristic mingling of ‘sacred and profane 
learning, both almost equally authoritative to his mind, in Azurara. 
Cf. Sallust, Catiline^ chs. ii, viii, li ; especially viii. 

39 (p. 22). Phidias Fadyas ^) . . . the philosopher . . . chapter on 

wisdom, — Here Santarem has the following notes : 

[a. The “height” of which Azurara speaks is the Parthenon, or 
'J'cmple of Minerva, in Athens. 'Phe famous statue of that goddess, in 
gold and ivory, was made by that famous sculptor (Phidias), and 
placed by the Athenians in that magnificent temple]. Cf. Pliny, Nat, 
jl/ist., Ilk. xxxiv, ch. xix. 

[iS. The philosopher is Aristotle. It is not unworthy of note that 
our author cites Aristotle in this place, and prefers his authority to 
that of Pausanias. This preference, which may also be frc({uently 
observed in the f^al Conselhciro of King I). Duarte, proves the 
great esteem in which the w'orks of the Stag^yrite philosopher were 
held among our ancestors (as well as in other nations) cluring the 
Middle Ages. Our learned men followed him in preference to 
Pausanias, even when treating of the antit|uilies of Greece]. 

40 (p. 23). Great Frt/m/Ar. - Here again Santarem [This author, 
cited by Azurara, is Valerius Maximus, a writer of the tune of 
'fiberius, who wrote De dictis factisque memorabilibus in nine books. 
He w'as a native of Rome, and therefore Azurara says, “of thy city.”] 
Azurara is not mistaken, as Santarem suggests, in assuming that the 
Roman author did not only deal with the deeds of his compatriots 
but also described those of foreigners. Of the main divisions of 
V.’s work, the first book is devoted chiefly to religious and ritual 
matters, the second to various civil institutions, the third and three 
following books to social virtues ; the seventh Ijook treats of many 
different subjects. This treatise was very popular in the Middle 
Ages, and several abridgments were made, one by Julius Paris. 


41 (p. 24). What Romulus . . . Manlius Torquatus , , , Codes 

(“ Colles’’) .... diminishing of his praise,- On this S.intarcm 
remarks : [T. Manlius Torquatus, the dictator, is here seemingly re- 
ferred to ; on whom sec Livy^ vii, 4, and Plutarch,^ i]. ^ 

The contrast of Cmsar’s gaiety with the strictness of Henp’s life 
refers us to ch. iv (beginning), pp. 12, 13, of this version. Azurara 
had but a veiy inadequate conception (supplcmeiit “oni Caclamosto, 
Pacheco Pereira, and Rarros) of the real scope of Henry s life-work, 
and his remarks sometimes sink into mere flattery ; l>ut the compari- 
sons he makes here are not misjudged. The Infant was really one of 
the men who, like Ca;sar, Alexander, Peter I of Russia, in* Mohammed, 
force us to think how different the history of the world would ha\e 
been without them. 

42 (p. 24). Captain 0/ their Armies,-~HcrG .Santarem :- [This detail 
is so interesting for the history of that epoch, that we judge it oppor- 
tune to indicate here, for the illustration of our text, the naines o 
these sovereigns. The invitation given by the Pope (as recordea here 
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to the Infant could only have taken place after the taking of Ceuta, a 
campaign in which the Prince acquired immortal glory, having com- 
manded the squadron and been first of the princes to enter the fortress. 
In view of this, it appears to us that only after 1415 could this proposal 
have been made by the Pontiff ; and also it seems as if the offer must 
have been made to him before the unfortunate campaign of Tangier 
in 1437, during the time in which the Infant was exclusively occu- 
pied with the business of the Kingdom and of Africa, and with his 
expeditions and discoveries. From this it appears likely that the 
Pope who invited him to become general of his armies was Martin V, 
and the year of the invitation 142001* 1421, after the embassy which, 
the Cireek Emperor, Manuel Palaeologus, sent to the Pontiff to bej* 
for aid against the Turks. The Emperor of Germany of whom 
Azurara speaks was Sigismund (Siegmund), who, by reason of his 
close relations with the Court of Lisbon, and with the ambassadors 
of Portugal at the Council of Constance, could appreciate the eminent 
(jualities of the Infant, and form the high opinion of him which he 
ctescrved. Lastly, the Kings of Castile and England of whom Azurara 
speaks must be D. John II, and Henry V.] — S. Santarcm is probably 
wrong here. “ Henry VI” should be read for “ Henry V sec Intro- 
duction to vol. ii, p. XV. 


43 (P- 25). Discipline . . . clemency , — Azurara here imitates some- 
what the formal disputations of Seneca and Cicero. We may especially 
compare Seneca’s De Ira^ De Providentia^ and De dementia ad 
Neronem Caesarem libri duo; also, but with rather less close a 
parallelism, the same writer’s De Animi tranquillitate,, De Constantia 
Sapientis, The Elder Seneca’s rhetorical exercises, Controversiarum 
libri Xf and Suasoriarum Liber^ were also, as far as the form goes, 
models for such discussions as are here conducted. Azurara’s point, 
of course, is that, of the two extremes. Prince Henry leaned rather 
to “ clemency” than to “ discipline ; ” and though he by no means 
neglected the latter, he was content rather to err in generosity than in 
severity. Precisely the opposite is the view of some modern students : 
e.g.^ Oliveira Martins, Os Filhos de D, Joi\o /, especially pp. 59-63, 
210-1, 267-270, 311-346. 


44 (p. 26). St. Chrysostom . . , something to asperse.^ks to , the 
Prince’s critics, though in a slightly different sense, cp. what Azurara 
says in ch. xviii (beginning). The modern criticisms of the Infant’s 
conduct may be read in O. Martins (Os Filhos, as cited in last note). 
According to this view, the Infant’s genius was pitiless : he cared 
little or nothing for the captivity and torture of D. Fernando the 
Constant, who died in his Moorish prison after the disaster of 
Tangier; for the broken heart and premature end of D. Edward; or 
for the fate of D. Pedro. As little did he care for the misery of the 
Africans killed or enslaved by his captains, or for the unhappy life of 
Queen Leonor, mother of Affonso V. Not only was he indifferent to 
these sufferings, but indirectly or directly he was the efficient cause 
of the same. This extreme view, as regards the slave-raiding, is much 
weakened by Cadamosto’s testimony, and Azurara’s own admission in 
ch. xevi (end) of this Chronicle (see Introduction to vol. ii, p. xxv). 
The truth seems to lie between Azurara and Martins ; between the 
conceptions of Henry as a St. Louis and as a Bismarck. 
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45 (p. 26). Seneca . . , first tragedy, — This is the Hercules Furens 
of the great — or younger — Seneca, the philosopher. 

46(p. 27). St.Brandan . . . returned,— Onth\s Santarem writes : — 

[The voyage of St. Hrandan, to which Azurara refers, is reputed 
fabulous, like the island of the same nantc. According to this 
tradition, it was said that St. Brandan arrived in the year 565 at an 
island near the Equinoctial (?). This legend was preserved among 
the inhabitants of Madeira and of Gomera, who believed that they 
were able to see Brandan’s isle towai*ds the west at a certain time of 
the year. This appearance was, however, the result of certain 
nictcorolt>gical circumstances. Azurara became acquainted with this 
tradition of the Middle Ages from some copy of the MS. of the 
thirteenth century, entitled Imago Mundi dc dispositione OrbiSy of 
Honorius of Autun ; and this circumstance is so much the more 
curious as Azurara could not have been acquainted with the famous 
Mappamundi of Fra Mauro, which was only executed between 
the years 1457-9; and still less with the Planisphere of Martin of 
Bohemia (Bchaim), which is preserved at Nuremburg, on which 
appears depicted at the Equinoctial a great island, with the following 
legend : In the year St, Brandan came with his ship to this 
island, Tlic famous Jesuit, Henschenius, who composed a critical 
examination of the life of St. Brandan, says of it : — “ Cujus historia, 
ut fabulis referta, omittitur.”] The Bollandists speak with equal 
distrust of the Brandan story. 

To this wc may add It is possible Azurara may have read the 
original Nain^atio Sti, Brendani. The legendary voyage of Brandan 
is usually dated in 565, but this is probably a mere figure of speech. 
He was supposed to have sailed west from Ireland (his home was at 
Clonfert on the Middle .Shannon) in search of Paradise, and to have 
made discoveries of various islands in the Ocean, all associated \yith 
fantastic incidents : as the Isle of St. Patrick and St. Ailbhe, inhabited 
by Irish Ccenobites ; the isle of the Hermit Paul, at or near which 
Brandan met with Judas Iscariot floating on an iceberg ; the Isle 
of the Whale’s Back, and the Paradise of Birds ; to say nothing 
of the Isle of the Cyclops, the Mouth of Hell, and the Land of the 
Saints — the last encircled in a zone of mist and d.arkness which veiled 
it from profane search. It is more than probable that the Brandan 
tradition, as we have it, is mainly compiled from the highly-colouied 
narratives of some Arab voyagers, such as Sinbad the Sailor m the 



to any historical fact; that this fact is to be found in the contenqjoiaiy 
voyages of Irish hermits to the Hebrides, Orkneys, .Shctlands, raioes, 
and Iceland ; that a certain special appropriateness may be found 
in the far western Scottish island of St. Kildas (Holy Culdees) or 
the islet of Rockall ; and that some of the matter m the Brandan 
story is derived from the travels of early Christian pilgrims to 
Palestine, z’.jf., I^crnard the Wise, c, 867. It is important to remembe^ 
that the tradition, though professing to record facts of the sixth 
century, is not traceable in any MS. record before the eleventh 
century; but, like so many other matters of mcdiieval tradition, its 
popularity was just in inverse proportion to its certointy, and bt. 
Brandan^s isle” was a deeply-rooted prejudice of the twelfth, thir- 
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teenth, fourteenth, and even fifteenth centuries, . Down to the middle 
of the sixteenth century it usually found a place on maps of the 
Western Ocean, usually due west of Ireland (see Dawn of Modern 
Geography^ pp. 230-240, and references in same to other works, p. 239, 
n. 2, especially to Dc (ioejc’s La U^ende de Saint Brandan^ 1890 ; 
Avezac’s lies fantastique de VOcdan Occidental 1845 ; Schirmer, Zur 
Brendanus Legende^ 188S ; and the study of Schroder^ 1871). We 
may note that Azurara is (for his time) somewhat exceptional in his 
hesitating reference to the llrandan story ; but of course his object led 
him, however unconsciously, to minimise foreign claims of precedence 
against the Portuguese on the Western Ocean. As far as Brandan 
goes, no one would now contradict the Prince’s apologist ; but more 
formidable rivals to a literal acceptance of the absolute Portuguese 
priority along the north-west coasts of Africa arc to be found in Italian, 
French, and Catalan voyagers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
one of which is perhaps alluded to here by Azurara. For “the two 
galleys which rounded the Cape (Hojador) but never returned” were 
probably the ships of 'Fedisio Doria and the Vivaldi, who in 1291 
\alitcr 1281) left Genoa “ to go by sea to the ports of India to trade 
there,” rcaclied Cape Nun, and, according to a later story, “ sailed the 
sea of Gliinoia to a city of Ethiopia.” In 1312, we are told, enquiry 
had failed to learn anything more of them (see Introduction to vol. ii, 
pp. Ixi-lxiii). 

47 (p. 28). Power oj . . , Moors in ... Africa . . . greater 
than was commonly supposed (see Introduction to vol. ii, pp. xlv-lix). 

48 (p. 30). King and Lord, — With this astrological explanation 
compare what Azurara says about the death of Goni,alo de Sintra, 
ch. xxviii, p. 93. 

49 (p- 30 * ^ fathom deep . . . ever be able to return . . . (see 
Introduction to vol. ii, pp. v, viii-x, Ixiv, Ixx). 

Here Santarem has the follow'ing notes : — 

[a. This passage shows that the Portuguese mariners already, 
before the expedition of Gil Eannes, knew that beyond Cape Bojador 
the great desert of the .Sahara was to be met with, and that the land 
was not less sandy than that of “ Libya.” This last term of Plinian 
geography, and the circumstances which the author relates in this 
chapter, show that before these expeditions our seamen had collected 
all the notices upon that part of the African continent found in the 
ancient geographers, and in the accounts of the Moors of the caravans 
which traversed the great desert. This is confirmed by what Azurara 
says in ch. Ixxvii, as \ye shall see in due course]. 

\p. The reader will observe from this passage that in spite of 
the hydrographical knowdedge which our mariners had already ob- 
tained of those coasts, from their imperfect understanding of 
what are called the Pelagic currents, those sailors of the fifteenth 
century still feared the great perils which the passage of that Cape 
offered to their imagination. Azurara makes clear to us here how 
powerful, even at this epoch, was the influence of the traditions of 
the Arabic geographers about the Sea of Darkness, wdiich according 
to them existed beyond the isles of Kalidad (the Canaries), situated 
at the extremity of the Mogreb of Africa. See Edrisi, Backoui, and 
Ibn-al-Wardi. Lastly, on the superstitious and other fears of mediwval 
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navigators, the reader can consult the Itinera Mundi of Abraham 
Peritsol, translated from Hebrew into Latin by Hyde]. Cf. Introduc- 
tion to vol. ii,^ p. X. Cape Bojador, in N. lat. 26' 6' 57", W. long. 
(Paris) 16 4^ 30 » is thus described by the most recent French 
surveys: “Viewed from the north there is nothing remarkable, but 
from the west there appears a cliff of about 20 metres in height. A 
little bay opens on the south of the Cape.” 

50 (p. 32). Virgin Themis . . returned to the Kingdom 7fery 

honourably. 

On the first words there is this original MS. note : - [It is to be 
understood that near to Mount Parnassus, which is in the midst be- 
tween east and west, arc two hill tops, which contend witli the snows. 
And in one of these was a cave, in which in the time ()f the Heathen, 
Apollo gave responses to certain piie.stly virgins who served in a 
temple which was there dedicated to the said Apollo. And those 
virgins d\yelt by the fountains of the Casta lian mount. And among 
these virgins was that virgin Themis, whom some held to be one of 
the .Sibyls. And it is said that those virgins were so fearful of enter- 
ing into that cave, that, save on great constraint they dared not do 
so — according as Lucan rclatcth in his fifth book and sixth chapter, 
where he speaketh of the response which the Consul Appius received, 
on the end of the war between Ciesar and Pompey.] 

On this Santarem remarks 

[Both in this note and in those on pp. 10, 11, 12, and 21 (— -■ pp. 7-8, 
13, of this version), which are met with in our MS., and are in 
the same script, there prevails such a confusion of thought that wc 
hesitate in supposing them to have been written by Azurara. These 
notes, so far from illustrating the text, themselves call for elucidation. 
Here the writer follows the opinion of the ancients as to the position 
of Parnassus, viz., that it W’as situated in the middle of the world, 
though, according to .Strabo, it was placed between Phocis and Locris. 
As to its “contending with the snows,” the writer of this note, who 
quotes Lucan, seems to have taken this passage from Ovid rather 
than from the Pharsalia. See Ovid, Atetamorpkoses^ 1 , v, 316-7 ; 
Lucan, Pharsalia^ V. v, 72-3. The cave is the Antrum Corysium 
of the Poets. See the Journey to Greece of the famous archax>logist 
Spon. The passages referred to as from Bk. v of the Pharsalia arc 
those beginning with the lines — Hisperio tantum . . . and v, 114, A/irc 
voce negata . . . together with line 120, Sic tempore longo, and the 
following lines.] 

On the “ honourable return ” of these caravels, with “ booty of the 
Infidels,” from the Levant Seas, wc may compare the text on p. 18, 
and note (31) to the same. Here Santarem remarks : — 

[The attempts made by the Portuguese soainen to jiass the Cape 
began before the fifteenth century. Already, in the time of King 
Afronso IV, the Portuguese passed beyond Cape Non, before 
I336 (.?), The documents published by Professor Ciampi in 1827, 
and discovered by him in ihcMSS. of Boccaccio in the Bibliotheca 
Magliabechiana in Florence, as well as the letter of King Affonso IV 
to P,opc Clement VI attest that fact. See the Memoir of Sr. J. J. da 
Costa de Macedo, in vol. vi. of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Lisbon, and the additions published in 1835. As for 
the attempts made in the Prince’s time by ships that he sent into 
those latitudes to pass beyond Cape Bojador, if we admit the number 
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of twelve years which Azurara indicates, and if this is taken together 
with the date 1433, which he fixes for the passage effected by Gil 
Kannes(?), the result is that these attempts began only in 1421 ; and 
so Azurara did not admit that the expedition of 1418 (or of 1419), which 
went out under J. G. Zarco, had for its chief object the passage of the 
Cape at all. But from Barros it is seen that Zarco and Vaz went 
out with the object of doubling the Cape, but that a storm carried 
them to the island they discovered, and named Porto Santo {Decades /, 
ch. 2, and D. Franc. Manoel, Epanaphoras^ p. 313]. The statements 
of part of this note arc loosely worded. See Introduction to vol. ii, 
on the voyage of 1341, on the earlier claims of Affonso IV, and on the 
rounding of Bojador. 

Also, on Azurara’s use of Graada for Granada^ Santarem remarks : 
[On the origin and etymology of this word, see Cortes y Lopez, art. 
Ebura guae Cerialis. Die. Gco^af. Hist, de la Esp. Ant.y II., 
420, etc.]. 

And on the “ Granada” and “Levant” expeditions, the same editor 
remarks : [The details of these expeditions prove the activity of our 
marine at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and its system of 
training, which enabled it to cope better with the perils of Ocean 
voyages, and in naval combats with Arabs and Moors to jirolect the 
commerce of the Christian nations in the Mediterranean]. Cf. note 
31 to p. iS of this version. 

5* (p« 33)- Gil Eannes . . . touched by the selfsame terror.— U) 
Gil Eannes, Santarem remarks : — [Barros also says he was a native of 
Lagos, and was the man who so named “ Bojador” from the way it 
jutted or bulged out {Decades /, 6)] ; This last statement is c|uile 
untrue ; [cf. an Atlas of which Morelli and Zurla treat in their Dei 
yiaggi ct delle Scoperte AJricane da Caain Moslo^ p. 37, on which 
is the inscription ^'/achobus de Giraldis de Vcnctiis me fecit anno Dmi 
MCCCCXVi as well as another atlas of the fourteenth century, on 
which two the Cape appears as (i) Cabo de Buider^ and (2) Cavo 
de Imbugder; cf. ZurKVs Dissertazione^ p. 37.] Also, see Introduction 
to vol. ii, pp. X, Ixiv, Ixviii-lxx. 

52 (p* 33)- Needle or sailing chart. — Sec Introductory on History 
of Maps and Nautic.al Intruinents in Europe up to the time of Prince 
Henry, vol. ii, pp. cxvii-cl, and especially pp. cxlvii-cl. 

53 (p; 34)* Barinel . . , Barcha . . . anything worth recording. — 
[A Varinel or Barinel tvas an oared vessel then in use, whose name 
survives in the modern Varina ; so Francisco Manoel, Epanaphoras^ 
p. 317, etc.].~S. See Introduction to vol. ii, p. cxii-cxiii. 

On the Footmarks of men and camels .Santarem remarks. — [To 
this place our sailors gave the name of Mullet Bay (Angra dos 
Ruivos), from the great quantit)r of these fish that they found there. 
The bay appears with this name in the Map of Africa in the splendid 
Portuguese Atlas (unpublished), dating from the middle of the 
sixteenth century, in the Royal (National) Library at Paris (R. B. 
No. I, 764]. — S. See Introduction to vol. ii, p. x, Ruivos is variously 
rendered “Mullet,” “Gurnet,” “Roach.” The original meaning is 
simply “ red[fish].” 

54 (P* 35)- ^ent up country 8 leagues.^ etc. . . . anchorage5,--\Onr 
men named this place Angra dos Cavallos (cf. Barros Decades /, i, 5 ; 
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Martines de la Puente, Compendia de las Hisiorias de las Indias, ii, i). 
This place-name is marked in nearly all the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century maps of Africa].— S. 

.55 (P- 36). Two things I consider . . . saith he who wrote this 
history. — 1 hough these phrases, “our author,” “he who wrote this 
history,” arc certainly applied by Azurara to himself in some instances, 
there is also sometimes a suggestion of the previous writer on the 
Portuguese Discovery and Conquest of Guinea^ viz., Aflfonso Cerveira, 
a seaman in Prince Henry’s service (see Introduction to vol. ii, p. cx). 
Here, we fancy, a passage of Cerveira’s work is referred to. 'fhe loss 
of the latter is deplorable. It evidently contained all the facts and 
documents given by Azurara, and some omitted by him (see ch. Ixxxiv 
of this Chronicle, end). Azurara added the reflections and the 
rhetoric, but followed Cerveira’s order of narrative closely (see 
especially ch. Ixvi). 

56 (pp. 37-fl). Sea-wohes . . . Port of the Galley . . . nets .... 

with all other corda/>e. [These Sea-woh>es are the Phoca- Vituliiue of 

Linnams. Cf. the Roteiro of Vasco da (iama’s Kirst Voyage, untler 
December 27th, 1497, p. 3 of Port. te.xt “Achamos muitas balcas, c 
humas quo se chamam quoquas e Lobos marinhos.”] —S. 

['Phe Port of the Galley is so named in the Portuguese Atlas above 
referred to (Paris : BibL Nat.y i, 764, of the sixteenth century), and in 
the Venetian maps of Gastaldi (1564); cf. Harros, Decades /, v, ii, 
who says, “ Ponto a que ora chamao a pedra da Gald”].— S. 

On the “nets . . . with all other cordage,” cf. liarros. Decades I, 
ch. V, fol. II : “ No qual logar achou humas redes de pcscar, que 
parecia scr feito o fiado dellas, do cntrecasco d’algum pao, como ora 
vemos o fiado da palma que se faz em Guine.” 

57 (pP- 38, 39). Pio dOuro . . . discords in the Kingdom,~-{ 0 \\ 
old unpublished Portuguese maps we find marked between Cape 
llojador and the Angra dos Kuivos, the following points : Penha 
Grandty Terra Alta^ and Sete-MonteSf besides the Angra dos RiavoSy 
being all of them probably points where the l\)rtugucse had landed]. 
— S. See Introduction to vol. ii, pp. x-xiii, Ixi-lxxi. 

[The events which interrupted the Infant’s expeditions and dis- 
coveries from 1437 to 1440 may be briefly indicated. The Infant 
returned to the Algarve after the expedition to Tangier (1437), and 
was there in September of the following year, when King Edward 
fell ill at Thomar. On the King’s death, the Prince was at once 
summoned by the Queen, and charged by her to concert with the 
Infant D. Pedro, and with the grandees of the realm, some means of 
grappling with the difficulties of the Kingdom.^ The Infant con- 
voked these persons, who decided that the Cortes ought to be 
assembled to pass the resolutions they judged expedient. 

The Prince thought that I). Pedro ought to sign the summonses ; 
but as he refused to do this, they were all signed by the Queen, with 
the proviso that such signature should hold good only till the 
Assembly of the Estates should settle the question. 

At the same time the Infant, on account of his accustomed 
prudence, was chosen mediator between the Queen and D. Pedro. 
At his proposal,- discussed in various conferences, the Queen was 
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charged with the education of her children and the administration 
of their property ; while to the Infant D. Pedro was given the ad- 
ministration and government of the Kingdom, with the title of 
Defender of the Kingdom for the King {Ruy de Pina^ ch. xv). 

Put, as a large party did not agree to this, and so public disorder 
increased, Henry sougiit to conciliate the different parties by getting 
their consent to an Accord, published November 9th, 1438, pro- 
viding : — 

1. 'J'hat the education of the King while a minor, and of his 
brothers, and the power of nominating to Court Offices, should rest 
with the Queen ; and that a sum should be paid her sufficient to 
defray the expenses of the Royal Household. 

2. 'fhe Royal Council was to consist of six members, who should be 
charged in turn and at definite periods with such business of state as 
was within their power to decide, conformably to the regulations 
of the Cortes. 

3. Besides this Council there was to be elected a permanent depu- 
tation of the Estates, to reside at the Court, composed of one prelate, 
one fidalgo, and one burgess or citizen, to be elected, each by his 
respective estate, for a year. 

4. All the business of the Royal Council was to be conducted by 
the six councillors and the deputation of the Three Estates under the 
presidency of the Queen, with the approval and consent of the Infant 
D. Pedro. 

If the votes were equal, the business in question was to be submitted 
to the Infants, the Counts, and the Archbishop, and to be decided by 
the majority. 

If the Queen agreed with the Infant D. Pedro, their vote was to be 
decisive, even though the whole Council should be against them. 

5. All the business of the Treasury, except what belonged to the 
Cortes, was to be conducted by the Queen and the Infant : decrees 
and orders on the subject were to be signed by both, and the Con- 
trollers of the Treasury were to be charged with their execution. 

6. It was settled that the Cortes should be summoned every year to 
settle any doubts which the Council could not decide for themselves, 
such as “the [condemnation to] death of great personages, the depriva- 
tion of state servants from great offices, the [confiscation or] loss of 
lands, the amendment of old or the making of new laws and ordi- 
nances ; and it was also agreed that future Cartes should be able to 
correct or amend any defect or error in past sessions” {Puy de Pina^ 
ch. xv). The Queen, however, being induced by a violent |)arty to 
resist, refused to agree to these resolutions, in spite of the vigorous 
effi)rls of D. Henry. I'his produced great excitement, and in the 
Cortes it was proposed to confer the sole regency on D. Pedro. It 
should be noted that Prince Henry expressed his disapproval of all 
the resolutions of the municipality of Lisbon and other assemblies, 
declaring that they illegally tried to rob the Cortes of its powers. 
Equally plain was his indignation when he learned that the Queen 
had fortified herself in Alemquer, and had invoked the aid of the 
Infants of Aragon. 

He did not hesitate to go to Alemquer in person, and induce the 
Queen to return to Lisbon, in order to present the young King to 
the Cortes (1439); and such was the respect felt for him (Henry) 
that the Queen, who had resisted all other persuasions, yielded to the 
Infant’s. 
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In the following year the divisions of the Kingdom compelled the 
Infant to occupy himself with public business, the conciliation of 
parties, and the prevention of a civil war.]— S. 

5^ (P- 39)- Chromcie 0/ I). Affonso . — This chronicle, according to 
iJarros and Goes, was Avritten by Azurara himself as far as the year 
H49, and continued by Ruy de Pina. It is cited by Parbosa Machado. 
See Introduction to the first volume of this translation, pp. Ixi-ii. 

[58A (p. 43). Those on the ht'il.—Thh hill is also marked in the 
unpul3lishcd Portuguese maps in the National l.ibrary at Paris 
and is situated to the south of the Rio do Ouro.] - .S. 

59 (P- 44)* The philosopher saith^ that the hej^inrtin^ is two parts or 
the whole matter, — Here, and in the two following notes, it is very 
difficult to suggest any classical reference which corresponds closely 
enough with Azurara’s language ; but cf., in this place, Aristotle, 
A////C-.V, Pk. 1, ch. vn, p. locjS'V ; Topics^ Bk. IX, ch. xxxiv, p. i8V*22 
(Berlin cdn.). 

^ (p* 44)- Homan History. — Cf. ^^'lierius Maximus, Bk. ii, cc, 3, 7 ; 
St. Augustine, I)c Civitate Dei, Bk. 11, cc. j 8, 21 ; Bk. v, c. 12. 

(P- 45)- "Jhat emulation which Socrates praised in e^allant 
Xenophon, Memorabilia, Bk. i, c. 7 ; Bk. in, cc.' i, 3, 5, 
6, and especially 7; also Plato, T.aches, 190-9 ; Protai^oras, 349-350, 359. 
On the history that follows, cf I). Pacheco Pereira, Esmeralda, 
cc. 20-33. Pereira must have had a copy of this Chronicle before 
him, for in places he transcribes verbatim ; see Esmeralda, c. 22. 

62 (p. 47). ^^PortuytaV^ and Santiaso:^—’\\\Q latter war-cry 15 of 
course derived from .St. James of Compostella, which being in (iallicia 
was not properly a Portuguese shrine at all. All .Spanish crusaders, 
however, frmn each of the five Kingdoms, made use of this famous 
sanctuary. See note li, p. 7 of this version. 

(P- 48). Port of the — [This i.s marked in two Portu- 

guese^ maps of Africa in Paris, both of the sixteenth century, as on 
this side of Cape Branco, which is in 20" 46' 55" N. lat.] — S. 

64 (p. 49). Azanegues of Sahara . . . Moorish tongue. — [Cf Ritter, 
Gchgraphie Comparle, 111, p. 366, art. Asenayha. "Ritter says they 
speak Berber. On this language see the curious article, Berber, by 
M. d’Avezac, in his KneylopMie ties gens dtt Monde. On the Azane- 
gues, Barros says {Decade /, Bk. i,’ ch. ii) : “The countries which 
the Azanegues inhabit border on the negroes of Jaloff, where begins 
the region of Guinea.” Sahard signifies desert. Geographers spell 
Zahard, Zaara, Ssahharii, Sarra, and Sahar. The inhabitants arc 
called Sahanacin — Saracens — “sons of the desert” (cf Ritter, Gdo- 
graphie Comparde, III, p. 360), a term immensely extended by 
mediaeval - wnters — thus Plano Carpini expects to find “ black 
Saracens” in India. On the etymology, cf Renaud’s Invasions dcs 
Sarrasins <11 France, Pt. IV, p. 227-242, etc. He confirms Azurara’s 
statement that the Sahara language differed from the Moorish — i.e., 
it was Berber, not Arabic — and he refers us to the Arab author Ibu- 
Alkfitya, in evidence of this.] — S, 
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The “Other lands where he learned the Moorish tongue” were 
probably Marocco, or one of the other liarbary States along the 
Mediterranean littoral, where Arabic was in regular use. This 
language stopped, for the most part, at the Sahara Desert. Santarem’s 
derivation of the word “ Saracen” is much disputed. 

65 (p. 50). Lisbon Harbour . . . — Here, perhaps, Azurara refers to 
the broad expanse of the Tagus, opposite the present Custom House 
and Marine Arsenal of Lisbon. “The broad estuary of the Tagus 
gives Lisbon an extensive and safe harbour.” From the suburb of 
Belem up to the western end of Lisbon, the Tagus is little more than 
a mile in width, but opposite the central quays of the city the river 
widens considerably, the left, or southern, bank turning suddenly to 
the south near the town of Almada, and forming a wide bay, reach, or 
road about 5^ miles in breadth, and extending far to the north-east. 
“ In this deep lake-like expansion all the fleets of Europe might be 
anchore d.” 

66 (p. 50). Cabo Branco. — [In lat. N. 20" 46' 55", according to 

Admiral Koussin’s observations.] — S. According to the most recent 
French surveys, it is thus described : — “ II forme, an S., sur TAtlan- 
tique, rextr«?mit<$ d’une presqu* ile aride ct sablonneuse dc 40 kil. de 
longeur environ, large de 4 5 kil, qui couvre a TO. la baie Ldvrier, 

partie la plus enfonc< 5 e au N, dc la baie d’Arguin. Cette presqu' ile 
sc termine par un plateau dont le cap forme Pcscarpcmcnt ; le sommet 
surplomb la mcr de 25 m. environ. Dcs t^boulements de sable, que 
le soleil colore d’une nuance eblouissante, lui ont valu son nom. 
‘Le Cap Blanc est d^une access facile. 11 est cntoiird de bons 
mouillagcs qui, au point de vue maritime, rendent cettc position 
pr< 5 f<^rablc ^ celle d^Arguin' (Fulcrand).” 

67 (p. 53). pAigenius the Bishop. — [Barros adds certain reasons for 
this request ; he says, “the Infant, whose intent in discovering these 
lands was chiefly to draw the barbarous nations under the yoke of 
Christ, and for his own glory and the praise of these Kingdoms, with 
increase of the royal patrimony, having ascertained the state of those 
people and their countries from the captives whom Antam Gon^alvez 
and Nuno Tristam had brought home — willed to send this news to 
Martin V (?), asking him, in return for the many years’ labour and the 
great expense he and his countrymen had bestowed on this discovery, 
to grant in perpetuity to the Crown of these Kingdoms all the land that 
should be discovered over this our Ocean Sea from C. Bojador to the 
Indies (Barros, Decade /, i, 7).] — S. Barros here apparently confuses 
Martin V with Eugcniiis IV. 

[Besides this bull, Pope Nicholas V granted another, dated January 
8th, 1450, conceding to King D. AfTonso V all the territories which 
Henry had discovered (Archives of Torre do Tombo, Afa^. 32 de 
bullas No. i). On January 8th, 1454, the same Pope ratified and con- 
ceded by another bull to AfTonso V, Henry, and all the Kings of Portugal 
their successors, all their conquests in Africa, with the islands adjacent, 
from Ciipe Bojador, and from Cape Non as far as all Guinea, with the 
whole of the south coast of the, same. Cf. Archivo R. Mali: •j de bull. 
No. 29, and Ma^, 33, No. 14 ; and Dumont, Corp. Diplomat. Unro.^ 
Ill, p. 1,200. On March 13th, 1455, Calixtus III determined by 
another bull that the discovery of the lands of W. Africa, so acquired 
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by Portugal, as well as what should be acquired in future, could only 
be made by the Kings of Portugal ; and he confirmed the bulls of 
Martin V and Nicholas V : cf. another bull of Sixtus IV, June 21st, 
1481, and see Barros, Decade /, i, 7 ; Arch, R, IJv. dos Mestrados^ 
fols. 159 and 165 ; Arch, R. Maq, 6 de No. 7, and Maq, 12, 
No. 23.]— S. 

68 (p. 54). Without his license and especial Intro- 

duction to vol. ii, p. xiv. 

69 (p. 54). Curse . , . of Cain. — For “ Curse of Ham.” Cf. Genesis 
ix, 25. “Cursed be Canaan : a servant of servants shall he be unto 
his brethren.” For this mcdiieval theory, used sometimes in justifica- 
tion of an African slave-trade, we may compare the language of Barros, 
quoted in note 8t. 

70 (p. 54). Going out of the Ark. — The writings of Abp. Rodcric of 
Toledo, and of the other authors here referred to, arc apparently 
regarded by Azurara as explanatory of the record in Genesis, ix and x. 
Abp. Rodcric Ximenes de Rada (fl. 1212) wrote Dc Rebus Hispanicis 
in nine books ; also an Historia Saracenictif and other works. Walter 
IS doubtful. He may be Waller of Burley, the Aristotelian of the 
thirteenth-fourteenth century, who wrote a Libelltts de vita et moribus 
philosophorum. Excluding this “ Walter,” our Ijcst choice perhaps lies 
between “ (juallcrus '1 arvannensis ” of the twelfth century ; Walter of 
Chatillon, otherwise called Walter of Lille, author of an Alexandreis 
of the thirteenth century ; or the chonicler Walter of Hemingburgh, 
or Hemingford, who is probably of the fourteenth century. 

7 * (P- 55 )* Jl(^lferto bring to . . . salvation.-— Cl the Christian hopes 
of the pagan Tartars in the thirteenth century. 

72 (p. 55). Land of Prester John if he could.-— Introduction to 
vol. ii, p. liv. As to “ Balthasar” [Barros says “he was of the House- 
hold of the Emperor Frederic III,” who had married the Infanta 
Donna Leonor of Portugal {Decade /, ch. viij.J— S. 

73 (P- 57 )- Injants Alfiqueque . . . managing business between 
parties . . . — The Alfaqueque^ox Ransomer of Captives, must have been 
an interpreter as well. Later, we find “Moors” and negroes em- 
ployed for this purpose. 

74 (p- 57)‘ traded in that gold.— seems ignorant that 

the gold was “brought from the interior by caravans, which from 
ancient times had carried on this trade across the great desert, 
especially since the Arab invasion. Under the Khalifs, this Sahara 
commerce extended itself to the western extremity of the continent, 
and even to Spain. The caravans crossed the valleys and^ plains of 
Suz, Darah and Tafilct to the south of Morocco. Cf. the Geographia 
Nubiensis of Edrisi (1619 ed.), pp. 7, *2, 14 ; Hartmann’s Edrisi, 

pp. 26, 49, 133-4. This gold came from the negro-land called Wangcira, 
as Edrisi and Ibn-al-Wardi tell us. See Notices et extraits des MSS. de 
ta BibliotMque du Roi, fo. ii, pp. 33 and 37 : so Leo Africanus and 
Marraol y Carvaial speak of the gold of Tiber, brought from Wangara. 
“Tiber” is from the Arab word Thibr=gold (cf. \l’a\i:VfixeA&x, Recherche 5 
giographiques^ p. 14}. So Cadamosto, speaking of the commerce of 
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Arguim, says, ch. x, that men brought there “gold of Tiber;” and 
Barros, Decade /, ch. vii, in describing the Rio d’ Ouro, refers to the 
same Hhing “A quantity of gold-dust, the first obtained in these 
pcarts, whence the place was called the Rio d’ Ouro, though it is 
only an inlet of salt water running up into the country about six 
leagues.”] — S. . 

75 (p- 58)., Gete (or Arguim).— [Barros, Decade /, 7, says : “Kuno 
Tristam on ffiis voyage went on as far as an island which the people 
of the country called Adcget, and which we now call Arguim.” 
The Arab name was “Ohir,” which Azurara turns into “ Gete,” 
Barros into “ Arget.” The discovery and possession of this point was 
of great importance for the Portuguese. It helped them to obtain 
news of the interior, and to establish relations with the negro states 
on the Senegal and (iambia. The Infant began to build a fort on 
Arguim in 1448. Cadamosto gives a long account of the state of com- 
mercial relations which the Portuguese had established there with the 
dwellers in the upland ; and the Portuguese pilot, author of the Navtira- 
tion to the Isle of St. (1558), published by Ramusio, says of 

Arguim : “ Here there is a great port and a castle of the King our 
Lord with a garrison and a factor. Arguim is inhabited by black-a- 
moors, and this is the point which divides Barbary from Ncgroland.” 
Cf. Bordpne’s (152S) on the Portuguese trade with the interior. 
In 1638 this factory and fortress were taken by the Dutch.] — S. 

The subsequent changes of this position may be briefly noticed. 
After passing, in 1665, from the Dutch to the English and afterwards 
back again, in 1678 from the Dutch to the French, in 1685 from the 
French to the Dutch, in 1721 once more falling into French hands, 
only to be recovered shortly afterwards by the Ncthcrlanders, it became 
definitely and finally a French possession in 1724, and at present 
forms part of the great North-West African empire of the I bird 
Republic. At the northern extremity of the Bight of Arguim, or a 
little beyond, near Cape Blanco, is the present boundary between 
the French and Spanish spheres of influence in this part of the world. 

The native boats, worked by “bodies in the canoes and legs in 
the water,” must be, Santarem remarks, what the Portuguese call 
“ jangadas.” 

75A (p. 59). An infinity oj Royal Herons.— [The Isle of Herons is 
one of the Arguim islands ; cf. Barros, Decade /, ch. vii ; it is marked 
under this name (////<r, or Ranco^ das Gar(as) in early maps, as in 
Clastaldi’s Venetian chart of 1564, which is founded on ancient 
Portuguese maps.] — S. 

76 (p. 61). Laji^os . . . Moorish captives. — On the importance of 
Lagos in the new Portuguese maritime movement, see Introduction 
to vol. ii, pp. xi-xii ; and note the reasons given by Azurara in ch. xviii 
for the change of feeling among Portuguese traders and others 
towards the Infant’s plans. 

77 (P* 63). Lanqarote . . . Gil Eannes . . . Stevam Affonso . . . 
et€.<t . . . expedition.— "VYixs list of naiiies includes several of the 
Infant’s most capable and famous captains. On Langarotc see this 
•Chronicle, chs. xviii-xxiv, xxvi, xlix, liii-v, Iviii, lix ; on Affonso, cbs. 
lij lx; on John Diaz, ch: Iviii ; on John Bernal^ez,. ch. xxi ; and on 
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Gil Eannes, chs. ix, xx, xxii, li, iv, iviii ; also pp. x-xiii of Introduction 
to vol. ii, and the notices by Ferdinand Denis and others in the 
Nouvelle Biagraphie GMrah. On the “ I sic' of Naar,” mentioned a 
little later on p. 63, Santarem has the followinjj note : — [This island 
is marked near to the coast of Arguim on the map of Africa in the 
Portuguese Atlas (noticed before) at the Bibliollj^ue Royale 
(Nationalc) de Paris.] 

78 (p. 61). [In Bordone's Isolario (1533) all three of the islands 
noticed by Azurara (Naar, Garzas and Tider), arc indicated with the 
title of Isles of Herons [llhas das Gar<^as]. The same is to be found 
in the Venetian map of Gastaldi, and m others. In the Portuguese 
Atlas just cited, and in another Portuguese chart made in Lisbon by 
Domingos Sanchez in 1618, these islands are depicted as close to the 
coast of Arguim, but without any name.] As to Cabo Branco [This 
name was, apparently, given it by Nuno Tristam.]— S. See ch. xiii 
(end) of this Chronicle. 

79 (P- 7 ^)- the end.— \\ is evident, from Azurara’s language, that 
the Azanegues made a better stand in this fight at Cape Branco, 
and came nearer to defeating the Poituguese than on any previous 
occasion. It was a sign of what was to follow, for the native resist- 
ance now began to show itself, and the very next European slave- 
raiders (Goncjallo dc Sintra and his men) were roughly handled, and 
most of them killed (see ch. xxvii. of this Chronicle). 

80 (p. 80). Friar . . . St Vincent de Caho.—Th\s “ firstfruit of the 
Saharan peoples, offered to the religious life,” was appropriately sent to 
a monastery close to the Infant’s Town” at Sagres, and adjoining 
the promontory whereabouts centred the new European movement of 
African exploration. 

81 (p. 81). Sons 0/ Adam.— AzmAYii^s position here is, of course, just 
that of the scholastics : As men, these .slaves were to be pitied and 
well treated, nay, should be at once made free ; as heathen, they were 
cnslaveablc ; and being, as Banos says, outside the law of Christ Jesus, 
and absolutely lost as regards the more important part of their nature, 
the soul, were abandoned to the discretion of any Christian people 
who might conquer them, as far as their lower parts, or bodies, were 
concerned. 

82 (p. 84). As saith the text—Cf. Virgil, A^neid, i, 630 (Dido 
to yEneas), Hand ignara mali miseris siiccurrere disco. There is no 
text in the Jewish or Christian Scriptures which can be said to answer 
properly to Azurara’s reference in this place. We may, however, cf. 
Judges xi, 38 ; Revelation i, 9. 

83 (p. 87.). Tully saith.— Qi. Cicero, De Nat Deorum, i, 20, 55 ; 
De Or., iii, 57, 215, 48, 159. 

84 (p. 87). Ancient sages .... others. — Cf. Livy, v, 51, 46, 6, On 
the disaster of Gon^alo de Sintra, Santarem remarks [This event 
happened in 1445. The place where De Sintra perished is fourteen 
leaifues S. of the Rio do Ouro, and in maps, both manuscript and 
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engraved, from the close of ilie fifteenth century, it, took the name 
Golfo de Gon^allo de Cintra\ The reference in the concluding word.s 
of this chapter, as had been commanded^ etc,^ is to the passage on 
p. 87 of this version, towards the foot : “ That he should go straight 
to Guinea, and for nothing whatever should fail of this:” an order 
which De Sintra treated with entire contempt. 

85 (p. 92). First purpose^ viz., to write the chronicle of the ** Guinea 
Voyages,” not to discuss philosophic problems. The reference here to 
the “wheels [or circles] of heaven or destiny” recalls the astrological 
passages on pp. 29, 30, 80, etc. Azurara’s reference to Job is to 
ch. xiv, verse 5. 

86 (p. 93). Julius Cffsar . . . Vegetius St. Augustine . . . — 
Azurara here, of course, indulges in some exaggeration. Ctesar’s 
breach with the Senate did not take place because of his “over- 
passing the space of five years” allowed him at first (iJ.C. 59) for his 
command in Gaul. In IJ.C. 56 the Lex Trebonia formally gave him a 
second allowancej of five years more ; and he was not reejuired 
disband his army and return from his province till n.C. 49, when the 
Civil War broke out. lly “ Hrctanha,” or “ Britt.any,” Azurara indi- 
cates the Duchy of Bretagne, which retained a semi-independence till 
1532, when it was absolutely united with the crown of France. 
Cjesar^s campaigns against “England” arc, of course, those of n.c. 55 
and 54, against (iermany of 55 and 53, against Spanish insurgents of 
61 ; but he could not by any stretch be said to have made England 
or Germany “ subject ” to the Roman power in the same sense as 
Gaul or Spain. Had his life been prolonged twenty years, he would 
probably have achieved both these unfinished conquests, as well as 
that of Parthia. 

87 (p. 93). The enemy ... to them. — Azurara’s reference here is to 
Livy, Bk. xxii, cc. 42-3. 

88 (pp. 93-94). Holy Spirit . . . e%^er be zvatched.—T'ho references 
in this paragraph are to Proverbs xi, 14 ; xxiv, 6 ; Tobit iv, 18 ; 
Ecclesiasticus vi, 18, 23, 32-3 ; xxv, 5. 

89 (p. 94). Hannibal . . . for the moment.— Cf. Livy, y^d Decade^ 
lik. XXII, cc. 4-5, 42-6. The reading of the Paris MS. {sajaria) is 
rejected, plausibly enough, by Santarem for saga^aria. 

90 (P* 94 )' Ships of the Arfnada.—l.e.^ the Royal Navy of Portugal ; 
the “ very great actions on the co«ast of Granada and Ceuta” must refer 
to events of 1415, 1418, and 1437. (See Introduction to vol. ii, p. viii,x.) 
Especially does this expression recall the naval war of 1418, when the 
King of Granada sent a fleet of seventy-four ships, under his nephew, 
Muley Said, to aid the African Moslems in recovering Ceuta from the 
Portuguese. Prince Henry proceeded in |>erson to the relief of the 
city, and the Granada fleet, we are told, fled at the approach of the 
European squadron, without venturing a battle. It is possible, how- 
ever, .though unrecorded, that the Infant was subsequently able to 
engage and destroy part of the Granadine squadron. Gon^alo de 
Sintra, from Azurara’s words, may have been with D. Henry on this 
oewion. 
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On the reference to John Fernandez staying among the Azanegnes 
“only to see the country and bring the news of it to the Infant” (close 
of ch. xxix, p. 95), Santarem refers to liarros’ words : “ Para particular- 
mente ver as cousas daquelle sertao que habitao os Azenc^aics, e dellas 
dar razao ao Infante, confiado na lingua delies que sabia^^ (like Martin 
Fernandez, p. 57, c. xvi). 

91 (p, 96). The Plains thereof. — [Comparing the account in the 
text with the unpublished maps already referred to, it appears that 
Nuno Tristam, after revisiting the isles of Arguim, followed the coast 
to the south, passing the following places : llha Branca, R. de 
S. Joao, G. dc Santa Anna, Moutas, Praias, Furna, C. d’Arca, 
Resgate, and Palmar ; the last being the point Azurara mentions as 
“ studded with many palm trees.”] — S. 

92 (p. 98). When King Affonso caused this history to be written . — 
On this Santarem remarks : [This is important as showing that 
Azurara did not only consult written documents, but i)crsonally 
interviewed the discoverers, seeing that he confesses his inability to 
give details of this occurrence because Nuno Tristam was already 
dead, “When AflTonso,” etc. Cf. Barros^ I, iii, 17]. Cf. Pina’s 
“ Chronicle of Afifonso V,” in vol. i of the Collection of Unpublished 
Portuguese Historians. 

93 (pp. 98, 99), Dims Diaz . . ♦ convenient place. 

is called by Barros, and all other historians and geographers following 
liis authority, “ Dinis Fernandez.”] — S. 

On Azurara’s statement that “the Infant provided a caravel for Dinis 
Diaz,” Santarem adds ; [Barros does not agree with Azurara in this, 
but says on the contrary, “ que elle [Diaz] armara hum navio,” etc]. 
The “ other land to which the first (explorers) went” is apparently the 
Sahara coast, from Cape Bojador to the Senegal, which Azurara here 
admits to be quite a different country from “ Guinea” proper (the land 
of the Blacks). This last, after the discoveries of 1445, the Portuguese 
recognised as beginning only with the cultivated or watered land to 
the south of the Sahara. The name, a very early one, whose subtle 
changes of meaning are very perplexing, like the “ Burgundy ” of the 
Middle Ages, was probably derived originally from the city of jennd, 
in the Upper Niger Valley (see Introduction to vol. ii, pp. xly-xlix). 
[Here Azurara shows that he is already beginning to recognise the 
geographical error of those who gave an undue extension to the term 
“ Guinea.”] — S. 

On the reading at the close of this paragraph “concerning this 
doubt,” Santarem remarks : [So it stands in the MS., as verified ; but 
it seems to us that there must be some omission of the copyist, and we 
propose to restore the text thus : “ Filharom quatro daquelles que 
tiveram o atrevimento,” etc.]. 

94 (p. 100). Aught to the contrary. — On this passjige, cf. Sanlarem’s 
Memoir on the Priority of the Portuguese Discoveries., ^ III, p. 20, 
etc.* Paris, 1840. [Memoria sobre a prioridade dos descobrimentos 
dos Portu^€ze 5 \ 

95 (p. too). Egypt . . . Cape Perde.— [This proves that our 
navigators were Ae first who gave the Cape this name. See the 
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Memoria sobre a f>rioruiade\ — S. On Azurara’s idea that the Senegal 
was near Egypt, cf. Introduction to vol. ii, pp. xii, xxx, xlii, Iviii, cxxii. 
This notion is, of course, bound up with the theory of the Western or 
Negro Nile, branching off from the Nile of Egypt. No mcdiieval 
geographers, and scarcely any ancient, except Ptolemy, realised the 
size of Africa at all adequately. 

On the “rewards’’ given by the Infant to Diaz, Santarem well 
remarks : [From this and other passages it is clear that the Infant’s 
principal object was discovery, and not the slave-raids on the inhabi- 
tants of Africa in which his navigators so often indulged]. See Intro- 
duction to vol. ii, pp. V, xxiii-vi. 

Cape Verde , — The turning-point of the great north-west projection 
of Africa, now in French possession. It is so called, according 
to the general view, from the rich green appearance of the hcadland --- 
“ la vegetation (as the most recent French surveys describe it) qui 
le couvre durant I’liivernage, ct que domineiit deux mornes 
arrondis, nommes, par Ics tnarins fran<;ais, Les Deux Mamelles.” The 
peninsula of Cape Verde is one of the most remarkable projections of 
the African coast. Generally it has the form of a triangle, “ termine 
par line sorte d’^ 5 peron dirige vers Ic S.-FI., ct mesurc depuis Ic cap 
terminal on point des Almadies jusqu’ h Rufisque line longueur de 34 
kilom. avee unc largeur de 14 kilom., sous le meridien de Rufis(|uc, 

f )ris comme base du triangle. Sa cote septentrionale, formant unc 
igne presque droitc du N.-N.-E. an S.-S.-O. cst creusec, prCjs dc 
Textremit^, de deux petites baies, dont la premiere (on venant dc I’E.), 
la baie d’Yof, cst la plus considdrable ; puis au del.\ de la pointe des 
Almadies, qui est le Cap Vert proprement dit, la cote court au S.K. 
jusqu’ au Cap Manuel, roche basaltique haute dc 40m., puis remonte 
aussitot au N. pour, par ime tn's leg6re courbe, partir droit a I’K., 
dcssinaiit ainsi un dperon bien accuse qui cnvelloppe le Golfe de 
Gorec. Le corps principal dc la presqu’ ile cst has, sablonneux et 
parsemd dc lagunes qui s’dgrenent cn chapclets le long de l»a cotc^ N.; 
la petite peninsulc terminale est au contraire rocheiise, accidcntce et 
semblc un ilot marin attachd h la cote par les laisscs de mer. Ses 
halites falaiscs, d’une couleur sombre el lougeAtrc, forment une muraille 
h pic contre laquclle la mer vient se briser, dcumanle.” See Duarte 
Pacheco Pereira’s Esmeralda^ pp. 46-49, ed. of 1892. As to the 
island on which Dinis Diaz and his men landed near the Cape, this 
may have been either (i) Goree, two kilometres from the mainland, 
and fronting Dakar on the S.E. of the peninsula ; (2) The Madeleine 
islands, at the opening of a small inlet to the N.W. of Cape 
Manuel ; (3) The Almadia islands (“ Almadies”), “ ilette, qui, situde 
en avant du cap terminal, cst la vrai terre la plus occidentalc 
d’Afrique, les archipcls de I’Atlantique non compris or (4) The 
isle of Yof, in the bay of Yof, on the north side of the penin- 
sula. The Madeleine islands were once covered with vegetation, 
though now desert. Here the French naturalist Adanson made his 
famous observations on the Baobab trees, in the eighteenth century. 
These trees, though they have disappeared on the islands, are still 
numerous on the mainland near the Cape. Azurara has a good deal 
more to say about these islets and their baobabs in chs. Ixiii, Ixxii, 
Ixxv, pp. 193, 218, 226, etc., of this version. The rounding of C. Verde 
opened a fresh chapter in the Portuguese circumnavigation of Africa — 
to S.E, and E. j see Introduction to vol. ii, pp. xii, xxx. 
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96 (pp. 101-2). John Fernandez , . . such a request. — On this 
passage, and especially on Azurara’s statement (middle of p. loi) that 
Fernandez “had already been a captive among the other Moors and 
in this part of the Mediterranean Sea, where he acquired a knowledge 
of their language,” Santarem remarks : [This detail gives us another 
proof that Prince Henrv’s explorations were made systematically, and 
according to plans carefully worked out. In his previous captivity in 
Marocco, Fernandez had learnt Arabic, and probably Hcrbcr as well ; 
he must also have gained some information about the interior of 
Africa. To gain more detailed knowledge, and so be able to inform the 
Infant better, he had now undertaken his residence among the 
Azanegues of the Rio do Ouro.] 

See Introduction to vol. ii, pp. viii, x, xvi, on the dual nature of Ilcnry’s 
African schemes, land conquest and exploration going along with the 
maritime ventures. This was, of course, partly due to an inadequate 
conception of the size of the continent, which rendered even 
the conquest of Marocco of little use towards the circumnavigation 
of Africa. 

“ How bitter , . . to hear such a request” is, of course, one of 
Azurara’s rare touches of irony. 

97 (p- 103)- AJfonso Cen>eira.~[Thc author of the erirlicr account 
of the Portuguese con<iuest of Guinea, Historia da Conquista dos 
Portu^^ueses pela costa d^ Africa^ on which Azurara’s present Chronicle 

is based. Cf. Rarbosa, liibliothcca Lusitana.] S. See Introduction 

to vol. ii, p. cx, and note 202A. 

Krj^im^ in ch. xxxiii, pp. 104, etc., and elsc^vherc, is, of course, Arguim. 
Santarem here refers to IlaiTOs’ description in Decade I., i, 10. “Pon|ue 
nac|ucllc tempo para fazer algum proveito todos os hiao demandar (os 
ilheos d’ Arguim) \ c tinha por ccrlo quo aviao elles de ir dar com 
elle, por scr aquella costa e os ilheos a niais povoad«a parte de 
quantas td entao tinhao dcscoberto. E a causa do ser niais povoada, 
era por razao da pescaria de que aquella misera genie de Mouros 
Azenegues se manlinha, porque em toda aquella costa niio avia 
lugar mats abrigado do impeto dos grandes mares que quebrao nas 
suas praias senao na paragem daquellas ilhas d’ Arguim : onde o 
pescado tinha alguma acolheita, e lambujcm da povoac,’ao dos Mouros, 
posto que as ilhas em si nao sao mais que huns ilheos escaldados dos 
ventos e rocio da agua das ondas do mar. Os quaes ilheos seis ou 
sete que elles sho, quada hum per si tinha o nomc proprio per quo 
nesta scriptura os nomeamos, posto que ao presente todos se chamao 
per nome commum os ilheos d Arguim ; por causa de huma fortaleza 
que el Rei D. Afifonso mandou fundar em hum delles chamado 
Arguim.” Cf. Duarte Pacheco rcrcMs FsmeraldOf chs.xxv-vi, pp. 43-4. 
Arguim is defined in the most recent surveys of its present rench 
possessors as “ Golfe, lie, et banc de sable . . . I’ilc est par 20' 2/ N. 
lat., 18" 57' cl 60 kilom. vers le S.E. du Cap Blanc . . . Ses dimensions 
sont de 7 kilom. sur 4. Elle est basse, inculte, et parsemec de 
dunes.” 

98 (p. 107). John Fernandez ... in that country. — Santarem draws 
attention to Azurara’s statement that the explorer, P'ernandez, was 
personally known to him. Cf. ch. Ixxvii of this Chronicle ; also chs. 
xxix and xxxii. “ That country” is of course the Azanegue or Sahara 
land, pear the Rio do Ouro. 
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Setuval (p. 106) is in Estremadura (of Portugal), twenty miles 
south-east of Lisbon. 

99 (p. 1 10). Fear to prolong my story . . . though all would be 
profitable— fondness of Azurara for these scholastic discussions 
and useless displays of learning is one of his worst failings ; and a 
good deal of Cerveira’s matter of fact has apparently been sacrificed 
to this weakness of his redactor. 


100 (p. no). Nine negroes and a little gold-dust, — This was the 
first instalment of the precious metal brought home to Portugal from 
the Negro-land of Guinea. The same Antam Gonc^alvez had already, 
in 1441, brought the first gold dust from the Sahara, or Azaneguc 
coast (see ch. xvi of this Chronicle, p. 57). As to the importance of 
these gold-samples in promoting the European exploring movement, 
see Introduction to vol. ii, pp. x-xi. 


101 (p. in). Cape of the Ransom,— ^\\\s name is marked upon the 

manuscript maps already referred to. On one great Portuguese chart 
of this class, on parchment, in the lliblioth6que Nationalc at Paris, 
the reading is not Cape, but Port of the Ransom. The Portuguese 
nomenclature for the West African coast, as we see in this instance, 
was for a long lime accepted by all the nations of Europe.] S. 

We may notice the allusion in this paragraph to the Portuguese 
colonisation of Madeira, in the story of Fernam Taavares (see Intro- 
duction to vol. ii, pp. xcviii-cii). 

102 (p. 112). Isle of Tideriysi,^ note 78 to p. 68).— [Tider, marked 
“ Tiber” in the map of West Africa before referred to. We do not 
meet this name in any of the many earlier charts . that we have 
examined],— S. 

103 (p. 1 1 5). Officers who collected royal du€s,—'lhfi. custom-house 
officers of Lisbon. We may compare with Azurara’s graphic account 
of the return of Antam Gon^alvez in 1445, the very similar details of 
a much greater reception in the same port : that of Columbus on 
March 14th, 1493, o*' bis home-coming from his first voyage (see the 
postscript of Columbus’ Letter to Luis de Santangel, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of Aragon, respecting the Islands found in the Indies). 

104 (p. 1 1 5). A palace of the Infant^ a good way distant from the 

Azurara’s only reference, in this Chronicle, to the Lisbon 
residence of the Infant Henry. This passage implies that Prince 
Henry was often to be found there, and must be taken with others in 
modification of extreme statements about his “ shutting himself up at 
Sagres,” etc. Again, at the end of this chapter we arc expressly 
told that he was now in his dukedom of Viseu, in the province of 
Reira, some 50 kilometres N.E. of Coimbra, 220 kilometres N.N.E. 
of Lisbon. • 

105 (p. 115). Profits, — Azurara’s remarks here about the change 
feeling as to the Infant’s plans are similar to passages in ch. xiv, p. 51, 
ch. xviii, p. 60‘6i. 
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106 (p. 1 16). Lisbon . . . profit — The city of Lisbon, whose name 
was traditionally and absurdly derived from Ulysses — “ Ulyssipo,” 
“ Olisipo,” and his foundation of the ori^nnal settlement in the course 
of his voyages, was perhaps a greater [city under the Moors, eighth- 
twelfth century, than at any time before the reign of Emmanuel the 
Fortunate. It was a Roman colony, but its prosperity greatly increased 
under the Arab rule from A.D. 714; from this port sailed Edrisi’s 
Maghrarins, or Wanderers, on their voyage of discovery in the Western 
Ocean, probably in the earliest eleventh century. It was three times 
recovered and lost by the Christians : in 792(-8i3) by Alfonso the Chaste 
of Castille ; in 851 hy Ordonho I of Leon, who held it only a few 
months; and in io93(-i094) by Alfonso VI of Leon, soon after his great 
defeat by the Almoravides at Zalacca (1086) ; but on each occasion it 
was quickly retaken — in 1094 by Seyr, (lencral of Yusuf ibn Tashfin, 
the Almorvaide. In alarm at the Moslem revival, Alfonso founded the 
county of Portugal in 1095, giving it in charge of Count H(mry of 
liurgundy and his natural daughter Theresa, to hold as a “march” 
against the Moors. In 1147 Lisbon was finally recaptured by Affonso 
Henriques, the first King of Portugal, in alliance with a fleet (164 
ships) of English, Flemish, German and French Crusaders on their 
way to the Holy Land (Second Crusade). At this time it was said, 
perhaps with exaggeration, to contain 400,000 inhabitants ; its present 
nuntber is only about 240,000 {scQ Cruce-si^nafi Anj^lici Epistola de 
Expugnatione Olisiponis^ in Portugalluv. Monumenta Historical vol. i, 
p. 392, etc). Before 1147 Guimaraens had been the capital of Portugal;' 
and even down to the time of John I, Henry’s father, Lisbon was not 
formally the seat of government, this being more often fixed at 
Coimbra. In the same reign, Lisbon also, as a commercial port, easily 
distanced all rivals within the kingdom, especially Oporto ; and King 
John’s erection of palaces in the city, and his successful application to 
the Pope for the creation of an Archiepiscopal Sec (thus rivalling 
Braga), further contributed to give point to Azurara’s words in this 
paragraph about “ the most noble town in Portugal.” On the share 
of the commercial classes of Lisbon, Lagos, etc., in Henry’s schemes, 
see Introduction to vol. ii, pp. x, xii. 

Paulo Vergeryo is Pietro Paulo Vergerio, born at Capo d’l stria, 
July 23, 1370, died at Buda, 1444 (1428 according to others). He 
enjoyed a considerable reputation as a scholar at Padua in 1393, etc., 
and migrated to Hungary in 1419. Sec Bayle, Diet Crit. I V, 43 o(* 740 .; 
P. Louisy,in Nouvelle Piographie Generate (Vergerio); J. Bernardi, 
in Piv, Univers. (Florence, 1875) xxii, 405-430, in Arch. Stor, Itat 
(i876)C.,xxiii, 176-180; Brunet, V, 1132-3; Muratori, AVr. /Ar/. 
Scr, (edition of Vergerio’s works) XVI, pp. 111-187, 189-215, 215-242 ; 
Fabricius^ ed. Mansi, VI, p, 289. He has left various Orations and 
Letters; especially an Epistola de morte Francisci ZabarekaCy and a 
Historia seu Vitae Carariinsium Principum ab coruni engine usque 
ad Jacobini mortem (1355). See also Joachim Vadianiis, Piographta 
P. P, Vergeriiy sen.; ancl C. A. Combi, Di Pierpaolo K . . . seniore 
. . . memoriay Venice, 18S0. 

107 (p. 1 16). Gon^alo Pacheco . . . Barros copies this 

sentence, with some omissions. The allusion to the High Treasurer 
of Ceuta (Thesoureiro Mordas cousas de Cepta)y and his Noble lineage y 
goodnesSy and valoury is interesting in its proof of the detailed attention 
given to the new conquest, and to African affairs generally, by the 
Portuguese government at this time. 
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108 (p. 1 17). Cape Branco. --On the personnel of this expedition wc 
have accounts elsewhere ; for Dinis Eannes de Graa and the rest, 
see chs. xxxvii-xlviii, and especially pp. 121, 122, 126, 130, 131, 138; 
for Mafaldo, especially p. 119 (‘‘a man well acquainted with this 
business . . . had been many times in the Moorish traffic ’*) ; also 
pp. 120- 1 2 1, etc. Cape Branco, since its discovery by Nuno Tristam, 
had become the favourite rendezvous of the Portuguese expeditions 
on this coast. See ch. Hi, p. 153 (made agreement to await one 
another as usual at Cape Branco). 

On the banners of the Order of Christy see Introduction to vol. ii, 
pp. xviii-xix ; and m this Chronicle, pp. 62 (ch. xviii), 53 (ch. xv), 
117 (ch. XXX vii), etc. 

[Cf. a parchment atlas (unpublished^ executed in Messina as late as 
1567 by Joao Martinez, in which two Portuguese ships arc painted in 
various points of the Eastern Ocean with the Cross of the Order of 
Christ on their sails^ apparently to indicate the I’ortugucse dominion 
in those waters. This atlas passed into the Library of Heber, and 
afterwards into that of M. Ternaux.]— S. 

109 (p. 120). The patience with which men bear the troubles of their 
fellows IS another piece of irony, similar to that on p. 102 ; see note 96. 

no (p. 122). Fifty-three Moorish prisoners. — In this, as in subse- 
quent actions, Mafaldo, rather than Goniialo Pacheco, showed himself 
to be the leader of the expedition. 

in (p. 123). Cunning . . . but small in this part of the world.— 
The fair inference is that, on this occasion, Mafaldo, from his previous 
experience, correctly estimated the danger (or absence of danger), and 
knew when to trust the natives. Similar trustfulness was not always 
equally successful, sometimes from absence of that past experience 
possessed by Mafaldo. See chs. xxvii, pp. 90, 91 ; xlviii, pp. 144-5 : 
Ixxxvi, pp. 252, etc.; xxxv, pp. 112-3. 'Lhc Azanegiie Moors of the 
Sahara on the whole showed less ability to defend themselves than 
the Negro^ of the Sudan coast ; cf. chs. xlv, pp. 137-8 ; lx, pp. 179- 
182 ; Ixxxvi, pp. 252-6 ; xli, p. 130 ; xxxi, p. 99 ; contrast withpp. 126, 

122, 114, 105-6, 78, 73*36. 

112 (p. 126). . . true effects.— certainly does not commit 
the error of “those historians who avoid prolixity by summarizing 
things that would be greatest if related in their true effects,” i. e.y in 
detail. This central portion of his narrative (chs. xxxvi-lix, Ixviii- 
Ixxiv) is especially tedious, and we cannot too much regret the com- 
parative sacrifice of the scientific interest to the anecdotal, biographical, 
or slave-raiding details, with which he fills so much of this Chronicle. 
Cf. the slender and imperfect narratives of the really important 
voyages of Dinis Diaz (ch. xxxi), Alvaro Fernandez (ch. Ixxv), and 
Nuno Tristam (chs. xxx, Ixxxvi), with the lengthy descriptions of the 
expeditions personally conducted by Gon(;alo de Sintra, Goncalo 
Pacheco, Lan9arote, Mafiildo, and other men whose voyages resulted 
in scarcely any advance of exploration. In all this Azurara’s narrative 
contrasts unfortunately with Cadamosto’s, which is not only a record 
of exploration, but of acute original observation, a quality by no 
means so noticeable in the Chronicle of Guinea.^ except at rare* intervals. 
Cf., however, chs. xxv, Ixxvi-lxxvii, lipcix-Ixxxiii, and see Introduc- 
tion to vol. ii, pp. xxiv-xxvi, etc. 
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1 13 (p. 132). Cape of St, Anne, — [This passage shows the dale when 
the name of Cape (or rather “ Gulf”) of St. Anne was given to that 
point by Alvaro Vasquez, who was on this expedition. This name was 
employed, like the others which we have already indicated, in the 
nomenclature of the hydro-geographical charts of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Uarros, in his corresponding chapter, not 
only omits this detail, but further reduces the material of chs. xxxvii, 
xxxviii, xxxix, xl, xli, xlii, to a few lines.] — S. 

114 (p. 133). And the Moors, like, etc.--[?'rom Cape Branco to the 
Senegal, the part of the coast of which the author treats is inhabited 
by various tribes composed of Moors of mixed race, who speak 
Arabic, are Mohammedans, and are known by the names of Trazas or 
Terarzah, Brakanas and others. They are in their nature very ferocious, 
and are the terror of the traveller. The most cruel of all arc those 
who inhabit and extend as far as Cape Branco, called Ladesscljas ; 
and these, according to some authors, are of pure Arab race.] — S. 
See Introduction to vol. ii, pp. xlii-lix. Mungo Park gives a similar 
character of the “ Moors” north of Senegal. Travels, chs. iii-xii. 

(p« ^36)- Came near to the coast of Guinea, — [According to the 
text it appears that Alvaro Vasquez, after quilting the place to which 
he had given the name of Cape of St. Anne, followed his course 
80 leagues towards the south, running along the coast in this direc- 
tion until he arrived at the Guinea coast— that is, a little bey^ond Cape 
Verde— but Barros, who omits some of the details of this voyage, 
says : . . . “ Forilo-se pcla costa adiante obra de oitenta legoas, e na 
ida, e vinda t^ tornar a ilha das Garzas fazer carnagem,” etc.] — S. 

ii6(p. 136). Where they had captured the seven Moors [viz., at 
Tider ; see note 78.] — S. 

The reference on p. 139 to the Portuguese ships “in the Strait ot 
Ceuta ((Gibraltar) and through all the Levant Sea,” may be compared 
with Introduction, p. viii, and notes 28, 31, etc. 

117 (p. 142). Cape Tira.~[ln the old maps we meet with no cape 
of this name, but combining this passage with what our author says in 
ch. XXX (How Nuno Tristam went to Tira), and with the distance of 
80 leagues which they navigated after leaving the Isle of Herons, or of 
Arguim, it appears that the cape to which Azurara gives this name, 
or to which our first navigators g-avc the name of Tira, was a point, 
or “tira,” of land at the embouchure of the Senegal, at a place 
marked in the old maps a little beyond Palma Seca, an inscription 
which is to be read on many (of the ancient charts), and especially on 
that of Joao Freire of 1546, and on that of Vaz Dourado of 1571. 
Although on this last there appears marked a point in close 
proximity with the name of Tarem, which is not met with in the pre- 
ceding (maps). Be this as it may, by the distances of latitude between 
Arguim and that point at the mouth of the Senegal, it appears that the 
Cape of Tira of which our author speaks, is the place which we indicate. 
Notwithstanding the unfortunate laconism of Azurara about a 
fact so interesting fiir the history of geography, we nevertheless 
see clearly by this passage that the cx})loration of the bays, inlets, 
and points of that part of the coast of Africa w^as steadily pressed 
on ; that all these points were successively examined by our sailors ; 
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and that to these same men are due the names which served for the 
hydro-geographical nomenclature (of W. Africa) adopted by all nations 
from the end of the fifteenth century to nearly the end of the seven- 
teenth (see as to this our Memoria sobre a prioridade dos descobri- 
mentos Portuguezes na costa Africa occidental^ § ix).]— S. 

1 1 8 (p. 143). Turtles.— \T\i\s passage shows that these mariners 
were navigating among the great banks and shoals of sand which 
exist between the isles of Arguim and the mouth of the Senegal. 
“And they saw an island, which is further out than all the others, but 
small and very sandy.” Combining this account with the map which 
we meet in vol. i of the work of the Abbe Demanet {NouveUe Histoire 
de VAfrique) we perceive two islands clearly marked to the west of 
the last (sand-) bank, and in front of the places which, on the ancient 
Portuguese charts are indicated as Tarem, Palmar, and Palma Seca 
(as in the maps of Freire, 1546, of the Royal Library, and of Vaz 
Dourado). 

Also in the following ch.apter our author says “They afterwards 
saw another island which was separated by an arm of the sea that ran 
between the two — to wit, that in which they were, and the other they 
had in sight.”]— S. 

The lake, or fiord, of Obidos, between Atougiiya and Pederneira 
(P* *43) is in the Eslremadura province of I’ortugal, an inlet on the 
coast, 47 miles N.N.W. of Lisbon. 

1 19 (p. 146). Argtiim.—SQQ notes 75 and 97, pp. $8 and 103. 

120 (p. 146). Marco Polo. — [Azurara, writing this chronicle before 
1453, availed himself of a manuscript of the travels of Marco Polo, 
perhaps the same as the copy which the Infant Don Pedro brought 
from Venice. The oldest printed edition is of 1484. This book, 
which exercised great influence on discovery, was not only read in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century by our learned men, but we 
may notice that one of the most ancient translations which exists 
of the same is in Portuguese, published by Valentim Fernandez, 
with the journejj of Nicholas the Venetian, etc., dedicated to the King 
Don Manuel, Lisbon, 1 502, one volume, in folio gothic, a copy of wfliich 
exists in the public library of Lisbon.] — S. Azurara’s reference here is 
to Marco Polo, ch. Ivii (Bk. l) ; ch. Ixxiii (Bk. il). On Valentim 
Fernandez and the bibliography of the Machin story, see Introduction 
to vol. ii, p. Ixxxiy-v. On the editions of Marco Polo, see Yule’s 
edition, Introduction ; Pauthier, Le Livre de M. P. 

121 (p. 147). Lanqarote . . . collector of royal Almoxarife, 

p. 62) in lAigos . . . judges , . . alcayde . . . officials of the corpora- 
tion. — Another of Azurani’s references to “ local,” “ home,” or “ muni* 
cipal ” affairs in Portugal, at this time. Cf. p. 62 of this Chronicle. 

122 (p. 1 51). Knight Don Pedro .... Sueiro da Costa . . , 
Monvedro.—Oxi the general history alluded to by Azurara in the first 
paragraph of ch, li, see Cronica de D. Alvaro de Luna^ ed. Milan, 
1546, Madrid, 1784 ; Histoire seerhte de Connetable De Lune^ Paris, 
1720; Marina, Ensaio historico-critico ; Cardonne, Histoire de 
VAfrique et de VEspagne . . ; Hallam, Middle Ages, ii, 16-17. It 
may be summarised as follows; The reign of John of Castille, 
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after his majority, was constantly disturbed by conspiracies and civil 
wars, headed by his cousins John and Henry, the Infants of Aragon, 
who possessed large properties in Castille, bequeathed them by their 
father Ferdinand. They were also assisted often by their brother the 
King of Aragon. The nominal object of attack was Alvaro dc Luna, 
favourite minister of John II during thirty-five years, a man probably 
unscrupulous and somewhat rapacious, but of great ability and energy. 
At last John gave way, withdrew his favour, and the minister was 
tried and beheaded, meeting his fate “ with the intrepidity of Strafford,’ 
to whom some have compared him. 

Sueiro da Costn^ Alcaide of Lagos, -d. notes 77, 121, etc. 

The King D, Edward if 'iwisxSjt) is, of course, Henry’s eldest brother, 
King of Portugal 1433-1438 (see Introduction to vol. ii, pp. x-xi, and 
notes 30, 57 ; and pp. 3, ii, 18, 28, 39, of the text of this version ; also 
Pina’s Chronica (D. Duarte), vol. i of the Incdilos Hist. Pori. The 
allusions to Portuguese/ Castilian, and Aragonese history are so inter- 
twined in these paragraphs that some caution is necessary. 

Monvedro . — Here there is a manuscript note, of later date, however, 
than the Chronicle itself \Esta batalha se llama del cndolar\ 

123 (p. 152). Vallaguer .... Arras.- -[The siege of Balaguer 
ivas undertaken in 1413, and in this the King, Don Fernando of 
Aragon, made prisoner the Count of Urgel.] — S. 

Ibid.^ Ladislatts.—\^Khe king of whom the author speaks here under 
the name of Lan<;ar€iao, is Ladislaus, King of Naples, who in the year 
1404 entered Rome with his army in order to put down the rebellion 
of the people against the new Pope, Innocent VI 1 . Hence our author’s 
allusion : “ When he assailed the city of Rome.”]— S. 

Louis of Provence. — ['I'his was Louis I I, Count of Provence. The 
campaign which Sueiro da Costa made with Louis appears to be that 
which began in 1409, which the aforesaid Prince carried on in Italy, in 
common with the allies commanded by Malatesta and by the famous 
Balthazar Cossa, legate of Bologna. This war lasted till 141 1].— S. 

The battle of Agincourt (the Ajancurt of Azurara’s text) was not 
between \X\e Kings of France and England in the strictly literal sense. 
The French, on October 25th, 1415, were commanded by the Dauphin, 
the Constable of France, and the Duke of Orleans. 

VallamontSfst Valmont, 5 leagues north-west of Yvetot]. — S. Really 
22 kilometres ... It is on the Valmont River (Seine Infericure), 
and possesses an ancient chateau, with buildings of date varying from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 

Constable [This Admiral of France, with whom served 

Sueiro da Costa, appears to be the Count of Foix (Foes in the text of 
Azurara).] 

The Count 0/ Armagnac (p. 152) [was probably Bermird VII, who, 
in the Civil Wars of the time of Charles VI, was at the head of the 
party of the House of Orleans, which fought various combats, 
especially in the years 

Arras (p. 152).— [The siege of this place Ijegan in Sept. 14I4.]--S. 

124 (p. 153). Lanqarote . . . Sievam Affbnso.-fS^^ Introduction 
to vol. ii, p. xii, and note 77 ; pp. 60-80, 83, 86 of this version. 

12$ (p. 152), In that yeaf [viz. 1447]. --S. The place is of course 
Lagos. 
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126 (p. 153). Dims Diaz [see eh. xxxi]. — S. See pp. 98-100 of this 
Ghronicle. Also Introduction to vol. ii, p. xii, and notes 93, 94, 95, etc. 

127 (pp 153). Tristam . . . Zarco . . . Lagos, Introduction 
to vol. ii, pp. ix, xii, xcix-cii, notes 76, 80, and pp. 192, 213, 225-9, 
244-8, 60-2, 79, 83, etc., of this Chronicle. 

One of Zarco’s caravels was under the command of Alvaro Fernandez, 
the only captain on this expedition who accomplished much (see eh. 
Ixxxvii, and Introduction to vol. ii, p. xii). 

128 (p. 156). [Thi.s bird is the Buceros nasutus of Linnoeus, the same 
that the French call Calao-Tock, Notwithstanding some exaggeration 
which may be noted in the description of Azurara, it is beyond doubt 
that the bird of which he treats here is that which the Negroes of the 
Sencjp^al call Tock,^ and which the Portuguese named Crdes, Latham 
calls It Buceros A fricanus. 

Brisson made two species, Linnjeus and Latham two varieties ; but 
Buffon considered them as individuals of the same species, a fiict 
which is otherwMse witnessed to by Sonini. Bufifon says that the beak, 
considered apart from the body, is a foot in length and of enor- 
mous size (see Buffon, Plate 933). The “work” of which Azurara 
speaks is not due only to the pores of the beak, but chiefly to a scries 
of cuts or incisions, in the form of half-moons, which this bird has 
upon its beak. It was the famous naturalist Aldrovandi who first 
gave a picture of the enormous beak of this bird ; but the oldest 
description of it is certainly that given by Azurara. It was not, there- 
fore, P6re Labat w^ho first among travellers saw' and carefully ob- 
served this notable bird, but Louren^o Diaz and the other Portu- 
guese, his companions in 1447 : that is, at a date almost three hundred 
years before Labat. On this bird the reader may also consult the 
Memoir of Geoffroi de Villcneuvc {Acies de la Bocidt^ dhisioire 
naturelle de S. 

1 29.(0. 158). Isle of Herons, — [Since it w^as to these islands on the 
coast of Africa, that, in the first epoch of our discoveries, expeditions (by 
preference) usually directed their course, in conformity Avith the instruc- 
tions of the Infant, for the reasons which (in part) Barros gives us 
(note 97, p. 104, note 79, p. 78 of this version). We have already 
indicated their position to the reader, conformably to the ancient 
charts, but w'e have nevertheless thought well, for the better illustra- 
tion of the matter, to point out here their true position. In some maps, 
and among others on that of the famous Livio Sanuto, on the first 
sheet of his Africa, these islands are placed thus: — The Isle of 
Herons in the most northerly part of all the group, Tidcr in the 
most southerly of all, and the Isle of Nar (Naar) betw een the two,]— S. 

*39 (p* ^ 59 )* ^hat we have been ordered. — [By these expressions it 
is' evident that the views and plans of the illustnous Infant were not 
concerned with making captives or slaves, or with expeditions against 
the natives, but only with the prosecution of the discoveries. The 
passage which occurs in the next chapter, as to the “ great joy ” of the 
crews, and especially of the “lower class” at meeting with the other 
gavels at the Isle of Herons, “in order to put in hand the matter,” 
a new incursion against the Moors, shows us the spirit whic^i 
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animated those sailors: which spirit, perhaps, some of the captains 
were not able at times to hold in check and moderate.]— S. 

131 (p. 164). The Banner of the Crusade . . , Gil Eannes, — [Burros 
omits these details, which are so interesting for the history of those 
expeditions. This Gil Eannes was the same who had first passed 
beyond Gape Bojador. (See ch. ix of this Chronicle.)] — S. On tlic 
Banner of the Crusade^ see Introduction to vol. ii, pp. xviii-xix. 


132 (p. 165). Alvaro de [Barros says that Alvaro de 

Freitas was Commander of Algezur. {Decade /, Bk. i, ch. ii.)] S. 
Cf. in this Chronicle, pp. 152, 157-8, 161, 165-6, 174, 194-5, t 97 - 


133 (p* *67). Fra Gil de Boma [lived in the time of Philippe Ic 
Bel, King of France. The treatise De Rci^imine Principum^ which 
he wrote in 1285 for education of that Prince, was a book of the 
highest reputation (in its lime), especially at the close of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. By the notice which is given us in 
the Chronicle of the Count D. Pedro, and by the quotation of Azurara, 
we perceive the estimation in which this book was held amongst us 
at the beginning of the latter century (the fifteenth).]— S. In fact, 
Kinjj^ John I (of Portu^y^al), in his discourse at Ceuta in 1415, recalled 
to his fidalgos and knights the maxims and precepts which they had 
read in the same l)ook, De Regimine Principum, and which he always 
kept in his own room. And if we arc to believe Barbosa {Bibliotheca 
Lusitana), the Infant U. Pedro had made a Portuguese translation of 
the same treatise ; but this learned bibliographer calls Fr. Gil de 
Roma, Fr. Gil Correa. This note is not a fitting place to show whether 
the name of Correa, which Barbosa gives to that author, is or is not 
exact, \Vc must confine ourselves here to saying that King 1 ). 
Edward (Duarte), quoting this book several times in chs. xxxi, xxxii, 
xxxvi, lii, Ivi of his Leal Conselheiro, calls the author, like Azurara, 
Fr. Gil de Roma. In the library at Cambrai there exists a manu- 
script, No. 856, of the De Regimine Principum, which was finished 
in 1424, and consequently at an epoch subsequent to the one of which 
King John I made use. This is probably one of those used by King 
Edward and by Azurara. The first printed edition was published in 
1473 (see Dictionnaire bibliographique, La Serna Santander, etc.) If, 
as we have just said, the manuscript used by King John I, by King 
Edward, and by Azurara, is one of the most ancient of which any 
notice survives, the Portuguese translation of the book of Fr. Gil dc 
Roma by the Infant Don Pedro is also one of the most ancient 
versions — if we except the French translation attributed to Henry of 
Ghent. (On this consult the Abb^ Leboeuf, Dissertation sur Vhisioire 
eccUsiastique et civile dc Paris, II, p. 41.) We think it well to give 
the reader this notice, in view of the importance of Azurara's citation 
in this place, which shows us the state of learning and literary 
culture among our people at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and at the same, time the literary relations which existed between 
Portugal, France, and other countries at the end of the Middle 
Ages.]— S. See Martins, Os Filhos de D, fo&o /, chs. i, iv, v, vi. 

^34 (P« *69). Pero Allemam, etc.—Se^ p. 55 of this Chronicle, on 
Balthasar, ah undoubted German of the ” household of the Emperor.” 
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*35 (p* * 73 )« Directions from the Lord —These seem to 

have been rather va^me for purposes of exploration, and are 
differently given by Gomez Pirez (p. 173). See text of this version 
pp. 95, 173, etc., and next note. 

136 (p. 174). River of Nile, — [Compare this passage with our 
remarks in the notes to chs. liii, xxxii, xv, and xiii, about the 
true plans of the illustrious Infant, author of these discoveries. These 
passa^^es reveal to us, in spite of the brevity of the Chronicler, the 
intention and the system of the Prince in relation to these expedi- 
tions. It is clear that he desired not only to discover those countries, 
but above all to obtain information from the natives themselves of the 
interior of Africa, in order to compare it with the scientific, historical, 
and geographical ideas of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, with a 
view of prosecuting his discoveries till the East was reached. Thus, 
Carcia dc Resende says, with good reason {Chronicle of the King 
D, fohn //, ch. cliv), vvlien treating of the discovery of the Congo, 
made twenty-five years after the death of the Infant : — “ In the 
year 1485, the King desiring the discoveiy of India and Guinea, 
which the Infant D. Henry, his uncle, first among all the Princes 
of Christendom, commenced, . ,. S. What Gomez Pirez says here 
implicitly contradicts Lanijarote’s statement, p. 172 ; see note 135. 

137 (p. 174). The terrestrial Paradise.— call the attention of 
the reader to this passage, in itself very interesting, especially because 
the words of Alvaro <le Freitas indicate beyond doubt a certain geo- 
graphical idea as to the situation of the terrestrial Paradise agreeing 
with the cosmographical knowledge of the Middle Ages, and as to 
the distance at which they found themselves from those delicious parts 
of the world. 

The sailors whom the Infant employed in these navigations and 
discoveries were well instructed in nautical science. They set out 
from Portugal furnished with “naval charts” in which the cosmo- 
graphers of that time had designed not merely the hydrographical con- 
figuration of the coasts of the various countries then known, but also 
which is more curious, the interior of the Continents, in which they 
represented, by a multitude of figures, the various sovereigns, animals, 
birds, woodland, and other details, both real, fantastic, and hypo- 
tJietical : as the curious reader may see in the Planisphere of Andrea 
Bianco of 1436, published in the work of Formaleone, entitled Saggio 
sulla nautica antica de Veneziam\ and in the other planisphere of the 
famous Fra Mauro, published by Cardinal Zurla m his work, Sulle 
antiche Mappe lavorate in Venezia {\%i%). \ 

The idea, then, which Alvaro de Freitas had of his distance from 
the terrestrial Paradise, according to his own words, shows that he 
considered it to be at the extremity of the earth : that idea, we repeat, 
proves the influence which the geography of the Middle Ages exercised 
upon our sailors. As a matter of fact, that idea of the position of the 
terrestrial Paradise dates from the time of the Topographia Christiana 
of Cosmas Indicopleustes (sec Montfaucon, Nova Collectio Patrum^ 
vol. ii), an idea which the journeys accomplished by land during the 
Middle Ages fortified and reduced to a systematic opinion. On the 
map of Andrea Bianco, the terrestrial Paradise is to be found marked 
in the most easterly part of Asia. 

• Alvaro de Freitas in these words of his, alluded either to the locality 
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in which Pamdise was to be found on the ancient charts— and this, we 
think, is the more probable supposition — or he referred to the Coxmo- 
loi^y of Dante, according to w'hich Paradise was situate in the middle 
of the seas of the southern hemisphere (Dante, Purgatorio^ cant, xxvi, 
11. loo, 127.]— S. 

Santarem’s commentary here needs a word of supplement, which 
we take from the Dawn of Modern Geography^ pp. 332-3. 

“ The position of the Garden of Eden, the habitat of the people of 
Gog Magog and other monstrous races, and the existence of a literal 
centre for the earth-circle, were problems which exercised the patristic 
mind only less than the great controversy upon the ‘Spherical,’ ‘Taber- 
naciilar,’ or other shape of the world itself. 

*‘As to the earthly l*aradisc, the plain word of Scripture [Genesis, 
ii, 8 ; iii, 24] compelled most Theologians to place it in the rurthest 
East, though a minority inclined to give a symbolic ni(;aning to the 
crucial words, ‘ 'I'he l.or<l God planted a garden eastward in Eden . . . 
and placed Cherubim at the East of the (harden, to keep the way of 
the Tree of Life.’ Augustine, here as elsewhere, shows himself 
inclined to compromise, as well became one who attempted such a 
task as the re-staternent of the whole Catholic Faith. His knowledge 
was too many-sided, and his intelligence too keen, for him not to per- 
ceive the importance of a certain liberality of temper in a creed which 
aspired to con<iuer the world, and his treatment of the cjucslion of the 
terrestrial Paradise is a good example of his method. For himself, he 
holds fast to the real existence of Eden, and the literal sense of 
.Scripture on its position, but he allows any one who will to give the 
texts at issue a symbolical meaning {De Civ, Dei, XHI, ch. xxi ; see 
also Euclierius, Comm, on Genesis in the Max, Bibl, Pet, Pat, vi, 874, 
and A. ( Jraf’s interesting essay on the Legends of the terrestrial 
Paradise, Turin, 1878). 'Fo the same effect, though more doubtfully, 
speaks St. Isidore of Seville, who in so many ways reproduces at the 
end of the sixth century the spirit and method of the bishop of Hippo 
in the fifth. In one place the Spanish Doctor repeats the traditional 
language about Eden, placed in the East, blessed with perpetual 
summer, but shut off from the approach of man by the fiery wall 
which reached almost to the Heaven : yet elsewhere be seems to 
countenance a purely figurative sense. His scepticism is expressed in 
the De Differentiis, i, 10 ; his traditionalism in the Etymologies or 
Origins, XIV, ^{De Asia). 

“ The ordinary conclusion of the more philosophic school of Church- 
men is perhaps expressed by Moses bar-Cepha, * bishop of beth- 
raman and Guardian of sacred things in Mozal’ [i.e., Mosul? or 
Nineveh], near Bagdad, about a.d. 900 [Migne’s editor of Moses, in 
Pat. Grcec,, cxi, pp. 482-608 (1863), places him later, about A.D. 950 ; 
but Marinelli, Erdkundc, 20-1, dates him about A.D. 700, doubtless 
with the assent of S. Giinther and L. Neumann, who arc responsible 
for the ehlarged German edition of Marinelli’s admirable essay. The 
most interesting passages of Moses’ geography are in Ft. I, chs. 1, 11, 
<^ii-ix, xi-xiv]. In \i\% Commentary on Paradise, ingenious prelate 
solves past difficulties in the spirit of Hegel himself. The terrestrial 
Eden had; one existence under two conditions, visible and invisible, 
corporeal and incorporeal, sensual and intellectual. .As pertaining to 
this world, it existed, he considers, in a land which was on, but not of, 
tiie .^rth that we inhabit ; for it lay on higher ground, it breathed a 
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purer air, and, though many of the saints had fixed it in the East, it 
was really beyond our ken. 

‘‘From Augustine onwards, through the writings of Eucherius of 
Lyons \Coinmintary on Genesis\ of St. Basil the Great, and many 
others, something of this tendency to compromise between the literal 
meaning of Scripture and the tacit opposition of geography, may he 
traced in this attempt to give reality to the earthly Paradise ; and the 
same comes out in the conjecture of Severian of Gabala, adopted by 
Cosmas and by many of the traditionalists, that the rivers of Eden 
dived under the earth for a long space before reappearing in our 
world as Nile, Euphrates, Tigris and J*ison {Severian of Gabala^ v, 6; 
according to S., this subterranean course was to prevent men from 
tracking their way up to Paradise ; cf. Philos tor gius^ III, 7-12.) 

“ Homeric and other pre-Christian fancies led many in the early 
Christian period still tO look for Paradise in the north, among the 
Up|3er Boreans, in the south among the blameless Ethiopians, or in 
the west in the Isle* Of the Blessed, of the Hesperides, or of Fortune. 
Thus Capella, who was probably a pagan survival at the beginning of 
the most brilliant age of patristic literature, naturally enongli looks for 
his Elysium ‘ where the axis of the world is ever turning’ at the 
northern pole \Capella^ vi, 664] ; but when we find Archbishop Basil 
of Novgorod speculating about a Paradise in the White Sea [sec 
Karamsin’s Russian History^ as cited by Marinclli, Erdkunde, p. 22, 
note X4 ; and by Cardinal Zurla, Vnniaggi derivaii alia Gcografia^ 
etc., p. 44] we have a better illustration of the undying vigour of the 
oldest and most poetic of physical myths, under almost any changes 
of politics and religion.” 

138 (p. 176), Or else upon their feathers for the rest oj the time ... 
other fish, bird is the Phamicoptcrus.}—?*. 

Ibid: Other etc.- [See note 128 to p. 156, on the Buceros 
A fricanus.y- S. 

Ibid: Other [This is the Pristis.'\ — S. 

*39 (p- *76). Quite alive. — [This fish appears to be the Remora.'] — S. 

140 (p. 176). The t-ioo palm trees., etc. — [These palm trees exist on 
some old MS. maps. Wc may compare this passage with what the 
author .says in ch. xxxi, and with the notes on pp. 96, 177 ; also 
Introduction, p. iv. Barros {Decade f ^h, xiii) says “ Lancerotc 
reached the two palm trees which Dinis Fernandez, when he went 
there, marked out as a feature w'orthy of notice . . . where the natives 
of the land say the Azanegue Moors are divided from the idolatrous 
Negroes.” And, in fact, the course of this stream forms a remark- 
able boundary between the Moors, or Berbers, who inhabit the 
northern bank, and the Negro JaloflTs who dwell on the southern 
bank (see Durand^ vol. ii, p. 60, and Rennell, Appendix, p. 80).]— S. 

141 (p. 177). This green /aW.-^TOn the manuscript map of JoSo 
Freirc of 1546, apjpears marked at the entrance of the river Senegal, 
the “ arvoredo” of which Azurara speaks.] — S. 

142 (p. 177). Azanegue prisoners,--\Comp^rii this important passage 
with wh^t Azurara says m other places, pp. 41, 45-6, 48-9, 55 ; and 
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Introduction to vol. ii, pp. iv, xxvi, Iviii, lix, about the Infant and the 
information which he collected from the natives, and which he com- 
pared with the geographical charts he was constantly studying.]— S. 

143 (p. 178). Eniereth into it jo.— [This same confusion which the 
Portuguese mariners made between the Senegal and the Nile is one 
more proof of the influence which the geograi>hical system of the 
ancients exercised over them. According to Pliny, the Ni^er was an 
arm of the Nile. The river Senegal traverses in its coutse nearly 
350 leagues from its source in the country of Fouta (Jalldn) to the 
Atlantic (sec Durand, Voyage au Shi^gat^ p. 343, and Dcmanet, 
Nouvelle histoire itAfrique^ vol. i,p.62, iv, xu,^xxii-xxv,xxxiil, xlii^xliii, 
xlvii-xlix, Iviii.]— S. Also sec Introduction to vol ii, p. Iviii, etc. 

144 (p. 180). Mediterranean Sca^ 0/0.— [T'lhis passage shows that 
Azurara only had notice at that time of the ivdf^&mmcrce which was 
carried on through the ports of the Levant situated on the Mediter- 
ranean, and that he had no knowledge that a like commerce was carried 
on through the ports of the empire of Marocco, situated on the west 
coast of Africa. “ I learnt,” says he, “that in the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean Sea,” etc. . . . and these words of his are important, 
as showing that a man, otherwise well informed in matters of com- 
merce and navigation, was not aware that the ivory trade was carried 
on by the western coast ; which gives us one more proof of the priority 
of the Portuguese in the discovery of Guinea. Our author, then, knew 
the truth : for until that epoch the trade in ivory was carried on by 
the Arabs by way of Egypt, the Arabs going to the coast of Zanzibar 
to seek for the same, since there the better quality was to be found 
(see Masudi, Notices et Extraits des MSS. de la Biblioildque du 
Roi^ i, p. 1$ ; Ibn-aU Wardi^ ibtdy ii, p. 40 ; El Dakoui^ ibid., pp. 394, 
401). The Arab caravans also brought ivory from places in the 
neighbourhood of the Niger. These caravans followed the routes of 
the ancient Itineraries (see Ibn-al-lVardij Notices et Extraits des AfSS.^ 
ii, pp. 35-7, and Edrisi (Jaubert), vol. i, pp. 10-36, 105-120, 197-293). 
Hut the principal centre of this commerce with the interior of Africa 
was in the northern part, then already known under the name of 
Barbary, and in the countries which form to-day the kingdoms of 
Fez and Marocco. The expressions of Azurara about the size of the 
elephant are evidently exaggerated, because the species indigenous to 
Africa is only the second in size in the (animal) family of the Probosci- 
dians, or “ trunked” Pachyderms. The African elephant is smaller than 
the Asiatic elephant, although the tusks of the latter are smaller than 
those of the former. The details given in this part of our Chronicle 
are, in our opinion, so important for the information they give about the 
state of knowledge among our first discoverers, the influences of 
ancient tradition, and the mcdiieval spirit which dominated them, that 
it seems opportune to indicate here to the reader what we consider 
most worthy of study and of reflection, in order that we may be 
able to estimate the state of instruction in Portugal relative to those 
matters in the beginning of the fifteenth century, seeing that up to 
now no (writing) work has yet appeared upon the subject from any 
one of our nation. Among other passages of this Chronicle we noted, 
onp. 156, note 128, the extraordinary exaggeration with which our 
seamen described the beak of the Buceros Africanus, of which they 
said “ the mouth and maw of these birds is so great that the leg of 
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a man, however lar^fc it were, could go Into it as far as the knee.” 
We have also seen another marvellous description of the beak of the 
Phwnicopiertis, and finally the one which was inspired by the account 
given them of the elephant by the Negroes — an exaggeration which re- 
minds one of the description given by a Byzantine writer of the eleventh 
century, Michael Attaliotes, when he saw an elephant for the first time 
in Constantinople (see the extract from the Greek MSS. of the Royal 
Library at Paris [Biblioth^rque Nationale], on p. 499 of the work of 
M. Berger dc Xivrey ; Rccits de V antiquity stir quelques points de la 
fable, du merveilleitx ct dc Pltisloire naturelle). In these exaggerated 
and marvellous accounts, therefore, of birds and animals which were 
unkiKuvn as late as then, we find a proof of the influence of the 
teratological traditions of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, in conse- 
quence of the studies which men had previously liiade of the figures 
they saw depicted in the planispheres and Mappcmondcs of their 
time ; and also we may sec in this a result of the reading of Pliny, 
and above all of the Treatise on Marvels, attributed to Aristotle, 
“the ifliilosopher,” as Azurara calls him (see p. 12, note 19), whose 
authority was so great among the Portuguese of the fifteenth century 
that even the “ Proctors of the Pcojilc” (in the Cories of 1481), quoted 
his work on “ Politics” (see our Memoir on the Cortes, ii, p. 186). We 
see, then, that our seamen of that period were impregnated with these 
traditions, and were diligent readers of works which during the Middle 
Ages were given the title of Mirahilia, the reading of which enchanted 
(in that age) not only men of education, but even students, and often 
the people, to whom ecclesiastics read in public those marvellous 
relations, as wc see, among other examples from the case of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who thrice read to the people in Oxford his description 
of Ireland; and still more in the celebrated statutes made in 1380 by 
liishop Wykeham for the college which he founded in the same city, 
in which he determined that the chronicles of various realms should 
be read to the students and the marvels of the world {Afirabilia 
Mundt) ; sec Spren^el, p. 221, and Wharton, History of English 
Poetry, i, p. 92. In the period at which the statutes we mention were 
given to (New) College m Oxford, the relations between Portugal and 
England were knit more closely than in preceding centuries. The 
Court of the King, D. John I, adopted most of the English usages, 
and the literary communication between the two peoples was mt)re 
extensive than in earlier time. The citation of the romances of 
chivalry made by the King to his knights, the adoption of the French 
language (which was then that of the Court of England), the devices 
and mottoes of which the Infants made use, prove the existence of 
that influence. Besides this, divers passages of King D, Duarte’s 
Leal Conselheiro show that the Infants of the House of Aviz (often) 
discussed various literaiy matters with the King, their father, and 
other literary persons, and that they even debated about the rules 
and regulations for properly translating classical works. We have 
also noticed that King D. John I, in the discourse which he made 
to the fidalgos who remained at Ceuta in 1415, cited the De Regimine 
Principum of Fr. Gil de Roma, bidding them recall to memory how 
they had often read the same in his Privy Chamber. So then, 
at that epoch of discoveries, in which the greatest enthusiaspi pre- 
vailed for the prosecution of enterprises of such moment, the reading 
of the Marvels of the IVor/d, and of the Tratiels of Marco Polo, which 
the Infant D. Pedro brought from Venice, formed beyond doubt 
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the delight of all those famous men, courtiers of the Infant D. Henry, 
of his illustrious father, and of his brothers — courtiers, moreover, 
who received their education in the royal or princely })alaccs. 
The passages, then, which we read in this Chronicle, and which we 
indicate to the reader, in spite of their brevity, and of the defects 
which the critical study of our own time enables us to note — these 
passages, w'e say, are of the highest importance when they are studied 
m harmony with other contemporary documents. The great men of 
the fifteenth century, formed in the school of the Infant Don Henry, 
were unquestionably possessed of great erudition for those times — an 
erudition and knowledge which at first eludes observation, through 
being mufiled up in the rudeness of a language without polish, and 
which was more energetic in action than explicit and agreeable in 
writing, but it is nevertheless clear that they knew all that was known 
in their age. 

It was this notable school, therefore, \vhich prepared the great 
body of geographical learning which we note appearing in the famous 
congress of Portuguese and Spanish geographers at Badajoz in 1524 
and 1525 : at which, in the discussion which took place on the demar- 
cation of the Moluccas and on the size of the world, Aristotle was 
quoted along with Strabo, Eratosthenes, Macrobius, .St. Ambrose, 
Pliny, Theodosius, Marinus of Tyre,.A.lfergani, and Pierre d’Ailly, etc.] 
~S. 

Long as this note is, a word must be added to it 

Santarem here covers a large part of the field of medieval 
geography, but his treatment in this place is hardly so clear or 
exhaustive as one might expect from the author of the Kssai 
sur Cosmographies or the compiler of the leading Atlas of mediaeval 
maps. As to the immediate subject, the phrase Mediterranean [.S'iv?] 
was first used in the sense of a proper name by St. Isidore of Seville, 
f. A.D. 600 {Origins or EtymologieSs Book xiii) ; though its adjectival 
use, like the parallel expressions “Our [sea],” the Roman [sea],” 
“the Inner [sea],” was of course much earlier. As late as Solinus 
{c. A.D. 230) this last is clearly the only shade of meaning. As to the 
commerce of North Africa, we must refer to the Introduction to vol. ii, 
pp. xxii-xxvi, xlv-lvi, Ixiv. As to the medimval Mirnlnlias it is strange 
that Santarem gives no adequate reference to the great sources of 
these collections : Pliny's Natural llistoiys and above all Solinus’ 
Collectanea^ principally compiled from Pliny, Mela, and Varro, and 
itself reproduced (wholly or partially) in well-nigh every mcdiaival 
work of similar character, translated into the pictorial language of 
Mappe-mondes, such as that of Hereford^ of Ebstorps or of the 
Psalter (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28,681). On these, see Dawn of 
Modern Geography ^ pp. 243-27 127-3(^1. Santarcni’s remarks 
hardly give a sufficient idea of the systematic domination exercised 
over much of mediaeval thought, not only in geography, natural 
history and ethnology, but in other departments also by the pseudo- 
science represented in these Mirabilia. 

145 (p. 183). Paulus Orosius.—[yiexe we must note the omission of 
the name of Diodorus Siculus among the authors cited by Azurara, 
espeeially as he is, among all the ancient historians, the one who has 
left us the most important and circumstantial account of the Nile. 
The first Latin version of Diodorus by Poggio only appeared in 1472, 
nineteen years after Azurara had finished this chronicle. The works 
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of Orosius were held in high estimation among the learned of the 
Middle Ages. This writer was born at Braga in Lusitania, agreeably 
to the opinion of some authors. (See /r. Learn de Si. Thomas, betted, 
lusit. /, ii, p. 308 ; and Baronius, an. 414.) His work, Historiarum 
adversus Paganos, which begins with the creation of the world and 
comes down to the year 316 of Jesus Christ, was printed for the first 
time in 1471, tliat is, eighteen years after Azurara had finished his 
Chronicle, but during the Middle Ages copies of this work were so 
multiplied that even in England the book was to be found in the 
hands of the Anglo-Saxon people (sec Wright, Essay on the State 
of Literature and Learning under the Anglo-Saxons^ p. 39), a detail 
which affords one proof the more of the literary relations between the 
Spanish peninsula, and the peoples and nations of the North in the 
first centuries of the Middle Ages.]— S. See Dawn of Modern 
Geography, pp. 353-5* 

146(0. 184). Mossylon Etnporion {Mossille Nemporyo). — [Azurara 
alters the name. The passage to which the Chronicler refers is the 
following : — Et uEgyptum superiorem fluviumque Nilum, qui de litore 
incipientis marts Rubri videiur emergere in loco qui dicitur Musi Ion 
Emporium, not Mossile Nemporyo. {Orosius, Bk. J, vi.)]— S. On 
this Emporion, sec Bunbury’s Ancient Geography, vol ii, pp. 692 ; 
Solinus, ch. Ivi. 

147 (p. 184). Josepho Rabano. — [This is the celebrated author of the 
historjr of the Jews, Flavius Josephus, whose work was first composed 
in Syriac and afterwards in (ireek. It was so much esteemed by the 
Emperor Titus that he ordered it to be put into the public library. 
The first L.atin translation which was printed, according to some 
bibliogr^hers, was in 1470, seventeen years after this Chronicle was 
finished.]— S. 

148 (p. 184). Mero'e.—\On this African island the reader can consult 
Ptolemy, iv, 8 ; Herodotus, ii, 29 ; Strabo, Bks. xvii-xviii ; and, 
above all, Diodorus Siculus, i, 23, etc. The Master Peter quoted by 
Azurara is the famous Petrus Aliacus, or de Aliaco (d’Ailly), in his 
book Imago Mundi, finished in 1410 : a book which had a great 
vogue in the fifteenth and even in the sixteenth century.] — S. Cf. 
also Pliny, H. N., ii, 73 ; v, 9 ; Cailliaud, Eisle de Meroe. 

149 (p. 184). Gondojre. — [According to our belief the reading should 
be (iondolfo. This writer had travelled in Palestine, and his life is 
(to be found) written in Anglia Sacra, tom. ii]. — S. The Master Peter 
mentioned just before is rather a doubtful case. He is possibly the 
writer of the eleventh-century treatise “Contra Simoniam,” etc., or the 
“ Magister Scholarum” of the thirteenth, usually called the “ Master 
of Stommcln.” 

150 (p. 185). Crocodiles. — Here we have an original MS. note. — 
[This is an animal, as Pliny relateth, which breedeth in the Nile, and 
whose custom and nature is to live by day on land and by night in the 
water ; in the water to feed on the fish upon which it liveth and main- 
taineth itself, and on the land to sleep and refresh itself. But when it 
Cometh out in the morning to the Imnk, if it findeth a boy or a man 
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it quickly killeth him, and it is said that it swalloweth them whole. 
And it is a very evil and very dan>(crous beast.] 

Compare other ori^dnal notes of MS. written in the same character 
on pp. 7, 8, 13, etc. On the Nile and its crocodiles and other 
wonders, as conceived by mediieval writers, we may also compare 
Solinus^ ch. xxxii. 

On Azurara’s reference to Ccesarea (Cherchel) immediately preced- 
ing, Santarem remarks as follows : — [This is Julia Ciesarea, now 
Cherchel, as is proved by various Roman inscrii)tions discovered there 
lately, and coiiimiinicated to the Institute of France (Royal Academy 
of Inscriptions) by M. Hase. This city was one of the busiest of the 
ancient Regency of Argcl.] 

1 51 (p. 18S). Dog Star {Canicolla). — Here we have an original 
MS. note. - [This star, as saith the interpreter of Ovid, giveth its 
name to the Dog Days, which are those days whicl\ begin on July 5th 
and fini.sh on September 5th. And this name came from a bitch 
which guarded the iDody of Icarus, when he was slain by the reapers, as 
Master John of England relalcth. And he relatcth that because that 
bitch guarded faithfully the body of its lord, it was numbered among 
the signs; and because it was a little bitch, the Dog D;iys took 
this name of theirs in this form, “ Canicullus” for “ Cam,” or “ Cani- 
colla” for “Cadella.” And because that bitch of Icarus was poisoned 
with the stench c»f its master, who lay dead and already stank, 
therefore did that star larcome also a j)oisonoiis one; ami therefore 
does the sun still t)oison when it passeth through that sign, and so 
do the rays of the sun then poison the meats on earth. Wherefore 
those thirty-two days which the sun taketh in passing through that 
sign, are held by physicians to be days hurtful to the health of the 
body.] \^John of England is John Duns Scotus, Franciscan friar^ 
called Doctor Subtilis^ one of the chief philosophers of the Middle 
AgeSf and Professor in Oxford {see Waddings Vita J. Duns Scotty 
doctor is suhtilisy published in 1644)^]-%, 

152 (p. 188). Ellice and Cenosura, — Here we have another manu- 
script note.- [These are the two poles, to wit, Arctic and Antarctic. 
And the interpreter of Ovid saith that each one of these t\yo signs 
are called Arconty and that Anom is a (ireek wortl, and signifieth 
what in Latin is meant by Ursiy and in the l»ortuguesc language by 
Ursasj and that, besides, by each of these signs we call the North.] 

153 (p. 189). So directly passeth the suuy etc.— [Sec Strabo, 
Ilk. XVII, who refers to the wells without shade during the summer 
solstice.] — S. 

153 (pp. 188-9). /Eshop Achoreus.-[A'iumra.ve[ershQre to Achoreusy 

the Egyptian high priest of whom Lucan speaks in the Pharsalttty 
Canto X. The passage to which Azurara refers begins with the 
following verse:— Vana fidcs vetemm, »Nilo, quod crcscat in arva. 
Comparing this chapter of Azurara with the episode of Canto x of 
the PharsaUuy we see clearly that it was from Lucan he derived the 
whole of his description of the Nile.]— S. 

154 (p. 191). The marvels of the Nile.—Sf>o great was the influence 
of the systematic geography of the ancients upon the imagination of 
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the Portujfuese of the fifteenth century, that, on arriving at the Senegal, 
and seeing that the water was sweet very near to the mouth, and very 
clear, in the same manner as the Nile (Nulli Jiuminum dulcior ^stus 
est^ said Seneca), and observing the same phenomena, they did not 
doubt for a moment that they had discovered the Nile of the 
Negroes. In these two chapters wc see something of the vast 
erudition of Azurara, and .at the same time something of the 
historical and cosmographical knowledge of our first discoverers. 
Moreover, we must call the attention of the reader to a very im- 
portant detail, namely, that while Azurara shows himself imbued with 
the reading of the ancient authors on these matters, in the same way 
as our mariners, the latter, if wc study the spirit of their words, show 
that they had some knowledge of the system of the Arab geo- 
graphers in this respect. These latter applied the same terms (as our 
first Portuguese explorers) to the two rivers, distinguishing the Nile 
of Egypt and the Nile of the Negroes. This opinion of the Niger 
being an arm of the Nile was even maintained in our own day by 
Jackson, in his work entitled, An Account of the Empire of Mar occo 
and the District of Suze. In vol. xiv of the Annates des Voyages^ by 
Malte-Brun, i8ti, and in vol. xvii of the same work, p. 350, we meet 
with a curious .analysis of this work of Jackson’s on the identity of the 
two rivers.] — S. 

VVh.at Azurara says here about the Nile, etc., is largely borrowed 
from Solinus, Collectanea^ xxxii ; Pliny, Natural History^ v, 51-59; 
yiii, 89-97 ; Pomponius Mela^ iii, viii, 9. We may also (for mediaeval 
ideas on the Nile, etc.) cf. Dicuil, De Mensura Orbis Terrae^ vi, 4, 7, 
etc. ; ix, 6 (on Mount Atlas) ; St. Basil, Hexaenteron, iii, 6 ; Vibius 
Sequester ; Procopius, De Belt, Goth.^ ii, 14, 15 ; iv, 29; St. Isidore, 
Oriy^inSy xiv, 5 ; Ven. Bede, De Naiur, Rer.; and above all, Edrisi 
(jaubert), i, 11-13, 17-19, 27-33, 35. 37, 297, 301-5, 312, 315, 320- 
325 ».Pi T37 ; Masudi, Meadows of Got d^ ch. xiv (see Introduction to 
vol. ii, pp. xliv-I, and Dawn of Modern Geography^ pp, 267-8, 323-6, 
367, 462-3, 348, 363, 365.) 

155 (p. 1 91). Fish or some other natural product of the sea . — 
[This important passage is one proof the more of the priority of our 
discoveries on the west coast of Africa.]— S. Not, of course, an ab- 
solute proof, though it strengthens the plausibility of the Portuguese 
claim. 

156 (p. 193)* Arms of the Infant . — [This island, as well as the other 
of which mention is made above, where these sailors encountered the 
Arms of the Infant carved upon the trees, are very clearly marked, as 
between Cape Verde and the Cape of Masts, on a curious map of 
Africa in the unpublished Atlas of Vaz Dourado, executed in 1571 
(see MI moire sur la navigation aux cStes occidentales dAfrique^ by 
Admiral Roussin, p. t\—Des iles de la Madeleine).}— S. 

*57 (p* * 93 )- This tree, etc. — [This is the baobab, a tree noted for its 
enormous size, and which is to be met with on the Senegal, on the 
Gambia, and even on the Congo, at which point Captain Tucklay 
(Tuckey) mentions it among the trees to be found on the banks of 
the Zaire. This tree had been described by Adanson (Histoire 
Naturelle du Sinigal, Paris, 1757, pp. 54 and 104), and from this 
circumstance Bernardo Jussieu gave it the name of Adansonia. Its 
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trunk is soriictimes more than 90 ft. in circumference (sec the work 
cited above). Our mariners, and Azurara himself, however, described 
it 310 years before the French naturalist wlio gave it the botanical 
name by which it is now known.]— S. 

158 (p. 194). ^/(t? [Some French writers, who have lately 

treated of the famous Catalan Atlas in the Royal Library of Laris, to 
which they assign the date of 1375, assert that the Catalans readied 
the Rio d’ Ouro before the Portuguese, because on this map is marked 
a galliot, with a legend referring to Jayme Ferrer, who sailed to a 
river of that name (in 1346). 

Without discussing this point here, let us say, nevertheless, that as 
to this voyage of the CaUdans, whose arrival at the said river is not 
attested by .any document, the reader should consult the niap of 
M. Walckenaer, published in the scientific journ.al,//;/;//t/t’Jrft’j 
torn. 7, p. 246 (a.D. 1809), in which that learned geographer says, with 
good reason, that the said legend ;ind project of jayme Ferrer’s voyage 
(as stated) docs not at all prove that geographical knowledge in 1346 
extended beyond Cajic llojador, or even beyond Cape Non (sec also 
our Memoir on the priority of our disco^oerks^ and the Atlas which 
accompanies the said memoir).] — S. Cf. Introduction to vol. ii, 
pp. Ixiii-lxiv. 

159 (p. 194). To the Kiny!;dom.—\\\y this passage, and similar ones 
in chs. X, xi, and xvi, it is proved that the commercial relations of the 
Portuguese with the west coast of Africa beyond Bojador were estab- 
lished before the middle of the fifteenth century. 7 'hc imports then 
consisted of gold-dust, slaves, and skins of sea-calves.]— S. Cf. Intro- 
duction to vol. ii, pp. x-xiii, Ixi-lxxi. 


iOo(p. 198). Tider,--\K\\ island hard by Arguim (or forming one 
of the Arguim group). We must now add to what we said before, 
that this island, as well as those of the Herons (Ilha das (jar(j;as), 
and of Naar, is very clearly marked on the unpublished inap of Vaz 
Dourado, but without the names given in this Chronicle. 'I'hat 
cosmographer (Dourado) included them all under the denomination 
of Isles of Hcrons^-"^. 


161 (p. 199). [Comparing our text with the excellent 

map of Vaz Dourado, we find on the latter this island marked as 
nearest to the continent, and also nearest to the mouth of the St. John 
River. Dourado marks Arguim to the north, and to the south of 
P, dos Peys marks four islands, which are those of Herons, of Naar, 
of Tider, and this one of which Azurara speaks. On the map of 
D’Anville, which is to be found in the work of P. Labat, Nouvelle 
relation de V Afrique^ tom. 1, a map which includes the ])art of the 
coast from Cape Branco to the River of St. John, wc read oyer an 
island very near Tider the word “Grinc,” which appears to be the 
Cerina of Azurara.]— S. 


162 (p. 204). Arrived at the end, etc.-[On the position of this 
stream, see the map of d’Anvillc, published in the work of 1 >. Labat, 
Nouvelle relation de lAfrique^ tom. I ; and the Mtinoue sur la 
naviraHon aux dies occidentaks by Admiral Rou.ssin, at 

p. 44, where he speaks of the Baie du /Jvrkr^ which is o leagues 
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in extent from N. to S., and 6 leagues across. This bay, in which our 
sailors entered, is to the north of the Cape of St. Anne.j— S. 

163 (p. 212). This [Compare this passage with what we 

said in note 92, ch. xxx, as to the authority of this chronicle.] — S. 

164 (p. 214). Point of Santa - 4 //;/^.— [It is situate to the south of 
the Rio dc S. Joiio, on the chart of Joao Freire of 1546.]— S. 

165 (p. 218). Islands, — [VVe think that these islands are the ones 
marked on certain charts, principally French, with the name of 
“ llhas da Madalena.”]— S. 

166 (p. 220). Buffaloes,~\\\, was, in fact, the African buffalo that 
our seamen saw there.]— S. 

167 (p. 224). Hemies, — [("Ep/xaf). Azurara refers here to the book of 
this author entitled The Shepherd,, composed in the pontiticatc of St. 
Clement some time before the persecution of Domitian which began in 
the year 95. Origen, Eusebius, St. Jerome, St. Clement of Alexandria, 
and 1 ertullian mentioned this work. By this passage we see that 
Azurara, in citing it, did not admit the view of Gelasius, who classed 
it among the apocryphal books.]— S. 

168 (p. 225). As he could, — [Compare this passage with what wc 
have said in previous notes about the Infant’s plans.]— S. 

169 (p. 225). [The Senegal, or Nile of the Negroes.] — S. 

170 (p. 226). An island, — [It must be the Island of Gorea (Goree), 
situate in 14° 39' 55" N. lat. On this island see Demanet, Nouvelle 
htstoxre de VAfriquey tom. I, pp. 87-97, passim. Notices statistiques 
sur les colonies franqaises (troisidme partie, pp. 187-189), a work 
published by the Ministry of Marine in 1839.] — S, 

17 1 (p. 228). Cape of the Masts, — [This cape appears marked with 
this name in nearly all the ancient MS. maps of the sixteenth century. 
It is clear then that the name of this cape was first given to that point 
by Alvaro Fernandez. Barros (Decade /, liv. i, fol. 26, ed. 1628) says 
of this voyage : “ He passed to the place they now call the Cabo dos 
Mastos : a name he then gave it on account of some bare palm trees , 
that at first sight looked like masts set up.”] — S . 

172 (p. 229). A [This description leaves not the smallest 

doubt that the animal which our seamen saw' there, and of which the 
author treats, is the antelope, and probably “ the other beasts” were 
herds of the same kind. On the history of the antelopes the reader 
should consult Buffon and Cuvier.] — S. 

173 (p. 230). Dwellings [This word is not to be foutikd; 

either in the Elucidario or in Portuguese dictionaries ; it is met 
however, in the heptaglot of Castell, and in Golius, but there tSp 
meaning of this Arabic word is given as being “a place 

person dwells.” Even if this be admitted for the explanation 
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text, the latter still remains obscure ; however, it seems to us that 
the author meant to say, that all those observations were made in the 

(Kssacanas) dwellings that exist on certain sandbanks, 

according,” etc. The mariners drew their charts, and marked the 
coasts, banks, etc., on the very spots themselves.] — S. 

174 (p. 230). Charts, — ^[This passage shows in the clearest manner 
that the first hydrographical maps of the west coast of Africa, beyond 
Bojador, were made by the Portuguese under the orders of the 
Infant D. Henrique, and that these maps were adopted and copied 
by the cosmographers of the whole of Europe (sec memoria sobre a 
prioridade dos descobrimentos dos Portuguezes^ etc., g§ ix, x, and xi).] 
—S. 

175 (p. 230). Oadem. — [We judge this to be the place called by 
Cadamosto Hoden (Guaden), and of which he says : “ On the right of 
Cape Branco inland there is an inhabited place named Hoden, which 
is distiint from the coast a matter of six days’ journey by camel ; ” 
but he says the contrary of what we read in the text, for he adds : 
“ The which is not a place of dwelling, but the Arabs foregather there, 
and it serves as a calling-place for the caravans that come from 
Timbuctoo and other Negro parts to this our Barbary from here.” 
This spot, with the very name given by Cadhmosto, is marked 
agreeably to this account on the chart of the Itineraries of the cara- 
vans which M. Walckenaer added to his work, Recherches giograpk- 
igues sur VinUrieur de PAfrigue,”\—S, 

176 (p. 231). Carts.— [Alpntocsy an Arabic term not met with cither 
in our dictionaries or in the Elucidario:, h\xi found in the heptaglot 
dictionary of Castell, in the word “Alquidene,” “waggons for the 
transport of women and men,” and in Golius. Wc do not find this 
word in the war regulations of the Kings D. John 1 and I). Affonso V 
(Souza, Prov. da hist, geti., iii). Azurara thus employed in this place 
an Arabic term which had fallen out of use in Portuguese in the 
fifteenth century.]— S. 

177 (p* 231). [See the description in the travels of Clapper- 

ton.]— S. 


178 (p. 231). Confetti.— the IHnbraire de Tripoli de Barbarie 
h la ville de Tomboctu^ by the Cheyk Hagg-Kassem, published by M. 
Walckenaer in his Recherches sur IHntMeur de VAfrigue^ P* 4^5 ; tl^e 
account agrees with that in the text.] — S. 

179 (p. 231). Bestiality.— same description and expression is 
to be found in Leo A/ricanus,] — S. The last may be read in the 
Hakluyt Soc. ed., vol. i, pp. 130-3, 153-4, 158-161, 218. 

. 180 (p. 232). Fernandez.— [As to JoSo Fernandez, see ch. xxix, and 
^he note on the stay of this traveller at the Rio do Ouro in 1445 ) 
land .also ch. xxxii.]— S. 

i8i(p. 232). IVent with ///m.— [Though this account of JoSo 
^ idez is very important, because anterior by almost a century to 
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the description of the well-known Leo Africanus, yet the most im- 
portant part of it is wanting : namely, the route he followed, and the 
places he visited during the seven months he spent with the cara- 
vans. Despite the omission of these details, however, his description 
which this chapter contains, and its exactness, is confirmed by the 
later writings of Leo Africanus, Marmol, and other travellers, to whom 
we refer the reader.]--S. 

183 (p. 232). All of sand. — Here is another note of the original 
MS. : [Of this land speaketh Moses in the 15th chapter of Exodus, 
and Josephus and Master Pero {Peter\ who commented on it, where 
they write of the troubles of the people of Israel for want of water, 
and of how they found a well of pure water ; where he relateth how 
Moses, by God’s command, threw in the piece of wood and made it 
sweet. And this took place before they arrived at the place where 
God sent them the manna.] Sec note 148 (to p. 183). 

183 (p. 232). Ta}[as 3 a (fFagaoz ). — [This land is the Tagaza of Cada- 
mosto (ch. xii, p. 21), and Tagazza of Jackson, on the way from Akka 
to Timbuctoo.]-- S. See Leo Africanus, Hakluyt Soc. ed., 117, 798, 
800, 816, 829 ; Pacheco Pereira, Esmeraldo^ 43 ; Dr. Barth, Rcisc^ 
iv, 616. 

184 (p. 233), [See Denham and Clapperton.]— S. 

185 (p. 233). Water. — See the Itineraries already cited and pub- 
lished in M. Walckenaer’s Rcc/iercheSy etc., and also the Description 
of Africa^ by Leo Africanus.] — S, 

186 (p. 233). Write. — [This detail is very curious, because it indicates 
that in the fifteenth century, when Joao Fernandes journeyed with the 
caravans, some of those tribes which we suppose to be Berbers had not 
yet adopted the Arabic characters. It is to be deplored that Azurara 
IS not more explicit in this place, seeing that Arabic authors mention 
books written in this language. Oudney tells of various inscriptions, 
written in unknown characters, which he saw in the country of the 
Touariks. Very few of this tribe speak Arabic, which he was 
surprised at, because of the frequent communication between them 
and nations that only speak that tongue. — Vide Clapperton’s Travels, 
and Leo Africanus in Ramusio, etc.] — S. See the Hakluyt Soc. Leo 
Africanus, pp. 133, 165-7. 

187 (p. 233). Berbers. — [According to Burckhardt, Trav.y pp. 64 and 
207, these are the Berbers. Our author includes here the Lybians. 
Compare with Leo Africanus in Ramusio.] — S. See the Hakluyt Soc. 
Leo Africanus, pp. 129, 133, 199, 202-5, 218. 

188 (p. 233). These last. — [It appears from this passage that the 

Touariks are treated of, and their conflicts with the Negro Fullahs, 
or of the Foullan.]— S. On the Tuareg, see Leo (Hakluyt Soc. ed.), 
pp. 127, 151, 198, 216, 798-9, 815-6; also Dubois, Tombouctou la 
mysUrieusey exid. Sur le Niger. 

189 (p. 233). To sell. — [It was this trade in Negro slaves which the 
Christian merchants carried on with - North Africa, that led to the 
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singular claim of Zuniga and other Spanish writers, that the Cas- 
tilians— and in particular the Andalusians— trafficked in the Negroes 
of Guinea before the Portuguese ; and by a confusion, either ignorant 
or intended, they tried to dispute with us the priority of our discovery 
of Guinea, and our exclusive commerce with this part of Africa which 
we were the first to find. See our Memoria^ already cited, § xvii.]— S. 

190 (p. 334). Not certain— \T\i\s passage shows that Azurara did 
not believe in the existence of the great empire of Melli very rich 
in gold mines, though in the preceding century it had been visited 
by the celebrated Arab traveller Ibn-Batuta.] — S. On Melli, cf. Leo 
Africanus (Hakluyt Soc. ed.), pp. 125, 128, 133*4, 201, 823, 841. 

19 1 (p. 234). On the heavens. — [Leo Africanus says that amongst the 
Arabs and other African peoples many persons are to be met with 
who, without ever having opened a single book, discourse fairly well 
on astrology.] — S. Sec Leo Africanus, (flakluyt Soc. ed.), pp. 177, 
460, 600. 

192 (p. 234). Hussos francos. — Meaning unknown. The word is not 
found in Portuguese dictionaries. 

193 (p. 235). Fifty [This figure docs not seem to be 

exaggerated. Vide Rennell’s “ Memoir on the rate of travelling as 
performed by camels,” in the Philosophical Transactions^ vol. Ixxxi, 
p. 144. The author refers to certain camels of the desert and the 
country of the Touariks (Tuareg), which by their extreme speed 
travel in one day a distance that takes an ordinary camel ten. 
But these do not journey with the ordinary caravans, but are used 
only for warlike enterprises.] — S. 

194 (p. 236). Pesin [Anifne].—Sce Garcia de Orta’s Simples e 
Drogas^ ed. Conde de Ficalho, vol. ii, pp. 43, 44. 

195 (p. 236). Six hundred leagues. — [We think this should read 200 
and not 600 as in the text, which seems to be a mistake, because the 
known portion of the west coast of Africa to Cape Bojador has not 
an extension agreeing with the numeral letters in the text.] — S. 

196 (p. 237). Already heard.— [On this important passage, see our 
Memoria sobre a prioridadCj etc., §§ ix, x, xviii.] — S. 

197 (p. 238). Maciot. — [Compare this with what is said in the book : 
Histoire de la premiere descouverte el conqueste des Canaries faite dh 
Can 1402 par messire Jean de Pethencourt., ensuiie du temps mhne 
par F. Pierre Bonlier^ et Jean Le Verrier, prestre domesliqttc dudit 
Sieur de Dethencourty etc., published in Paris in 16^0. It is clear that 
Azurara had collected information of this expedition of Bethencourt 
from ancient accounts. This chronicle was finished in the library 
of King Affonso V in 1453, and Cadamosto sailed in the service 
of Portugal two years later (1455), so that his account of the Canaries 
is posterior to that of Azurara.]— S. 
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198 (p. 242). Bad man.— knoth^r MS. note. [“Marco Polo sailh 
that in the realm of Grand Tartary there are other like men, who 
when they receive their guests, thinking to give them pleasure, let 
them have their women, in the belief that as they do this for them in 
this world, so the gods will do likewise for themselves in the other. 
And this they hold because they are idolaters and have no law, but 
live only in those first idolatries.”] 

199 (p. 245). Discover.— passage shows that the Infant had 
in view the discovery of Guinea from the commencement of the 
expeditions he fitted out. In this, Azurara differs somewhat from 
Cadamosto’s account.] — S. 

200 (p. 246). MacAico.— [Compare with llarros. Decade /, i. If. 6, 7 
and 8, ed. Lisbon, 1628. The silence preserved by Azurara about 
Robert Machim and Anne d^Arfet seems to show that this romance 
had not been invented in his day.] — S. 

201 (p. 247). 1445 • • • Gonqalo Velho. — [In the unpublished chart 
of Gabriel cle Valsequa, made in Majorca in 1439, the following note is 
written in the middle of the Azores islands : “ 'fhe which islands were 
found by Diego dc Sevill, pilot of the King of J'ortiigal, in the year 
1432” (according to the better reading). We transcrilie this note 
because of the date and the name of tlie discoverer, seeing that the 
date agrees with what I^adre Frelrc says in his Life of Prince llcnr^ 
(pp. 319, 320), />., that it w'as in 1432 that the island of Santa Mana 
(Azores) was discovered by Gon9alo Velho, and not by Diego dc 
Senill, as Valsequa says. De Murr, in his dissertation on the globe 
of Martin de Behaim, also declares that the Azores were found in 
1432. Nevertheless, a great confusion as to the true date of the 
discovery of the Azores exists among the authorities ; and if maps 
anterior to 1432 are compared wdth what Padre Frcire says (p. 323) 
as to the discovery of the Island of St. Michael, that the existence of 
this island “accorded (as the Infant said) with his ancient maps,” 
the discovery of the Azores would appear to have been effected 
before 1432. In fact, in the Parma map of the fourteenth century, 
these islands are marked ; while the Catalan Map of the Paris 
National Library shows the following islands in the archipelago of 
the Azores named in Italian: — Insula dc Corvi marini (Island of 
Corvo) ; Le Conigi ; San Zorzo (St. Jorge) ; Li Colombi ; Insula de 
Brasil ; Insule de Sante (Maria?). 

In the unpublished map of the Pinelli Library, the date of which 
has been fixed as between 1380 and 1400, the said islands are marked 
with the following names : — Caprana ; I. de Brasil ; Li Colombi ; 
I. de la Ventura ; Sa Zorzi ; Li Combi ; I. di Corvi marini. 

In the Valsequa Chart of 1439 these islands indicated by the 
cosmographer arc marked to the number of eight, three being small 
ones. The names arc : — llha de Sperta ; Guatrilla ; Vila de I’Infcmo ; 
Vila de F^dols ; Vila de Osels (Uccello) ; Vila de . . . . ; Vila de 
Corp< Marinos ; Conigi. 

It is noteworthy that the names of these islands, in the map of the 
Majorcan cosmographer, which is the most modern, are all altered, 
while in the Catalan map made by his compatriots, sixty- four years 
earlier, the following names given by the Portuguese discoverers are 
found : llha de Corvo, de S. Jorge, and de Santa Maria, just as in the 
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Italian maps of the fourteenth century.]— S. The seven islands 
mentioned rather confusedly by Azurara at end of ch. Ixxxiii (p. 248, 
top) are the Azores. 

201 A (p. 248). Reasomnj's.—kznrAra here omits a document of 
extreme interest, which was given in full by Affonso Cerveira— .'mother 
instance of the superiority of our unh.'ippily-lost original to the court 
historian’s copy. 

202 (p. 252). A i^an/e.— [The Kings of Castille complained of these 
invasions, and there were many disputes between l^ortugal and 
Castille as to the lordship of these islands. Las Casas, in his Historia 
de India^ an unpublished MS., treats .at length of this subject, 
especially in ch. viii. Compare with what Azurara says in this chapter, 
Uarros, Decade /, i, cap. 12, fol. 23, ed. i628.] ~-S. 

202A (p. 252). Enregtskred. — Viz., by Affonso Ccrvcini, in the 
origin.il chronicle. 

203 (p. 254). 7 'm 4 w//.“'[This river kept the name of Rio dc Nuno, 
or Rio de Nuno Tristao, as appears from nearly all the old maps, in 
memory of this catastrophe.]— S. 

203A (p. 255). Ag.ain not counting Nuno Tristam 

himself. 

204 (p. 257.) Sines, on the extreme S.-W. coast of the 

Estremadura province of 1’ortug.al, was the birthplace of Vasco da 
(lama, discoverer of the se.a-route to Indi.a, and one of the world’s 
great navigators. It lies 147 miles S.S.E. of Sctubal. 

205 (p. 258). Cape of Masts.— [Vide note to p. 227 of this version.] 

206 (p. 260). A mr/',— [This river is marked in the map of Juan 
de La Cosa(iSocD) with the name of Rio dc Lagos, in that of Joao 
Freire (154b) and in others with that of Rio do Lago; and though 
Dourado marks a river to the south of the Cabo dos Matos, he gives it 
no name.]— S. 

207 (p. 261). Beyond C. Veriie.—[The grc.'it inlet which they had 
reached, and which is situ.'ite no leagues south of Cape Verde, is 
beyond Sierra Leone, .and is marked in the maps of Juan de la Cosa 
(1500), Freire (1546), and V.az Dourado, with the cape of Santa Anna 
to the south. 

On this voyage, then, counting from the Rio de Lagos, our mariners 
passed the following spots marked on the above-mentioned ancient 
maps R. Oambia ; R. dc Siinta Clara ; R. das Ostras ; R. de S. 
Pedro ; Casamansa ; Cabo Roxo ; R. dc S. Domingos ; R. Grande ; 
Biguba ; Besegi ; Amallo ; R. de Nuno ; Palmar ; Cabo da Verga. 

We have 5ilso R. de Pichel (maps of La Cosa and Dourado ; R. da 
Praia in Freire) ; R. de Marvam (in Freire [1546] ; Rio do Ouro in 
Dourado) ; R. do Hospital (in La Cosa [i 500] ; R. das Soffras in Freire 
[1546], and called by Dourado R. dos Pcs [1571]); R. da Tamara 
(La Cosa) ; R. da Maia (Freire), Jind de Tornala in Dounido ; R. dc 
Caza (de Case in La Cosa and Freire) ; Serra Leoa (Sierra Leone).] 
- 5 . 
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208 (p. 264). River . . . caravels, — [Undoubtedly the Rio Grande. 
Cf. Walckenaer, Histoirc ^Mrale des Voyages^ vol. i, p. 79, note : 
where he corrects the mistake of Clarke in his Progress of Maritime 
Discovery {yZo-f),, p. 221.]— S. 

209 (p. 265). Cape of , Ransom, — [On old maps this cape is 
marked to the south of Arguim, and it appears under the same name 
in that of Juan de La Cosa, while in Jofio Freire it is called Porto 
do Resgate\—^. 

210 (p. 267). Expenses with . . . Moors. — [This passage shows that 
trading relations with Africa were already beginning to assume a 
more regular character.]— S. 

21 1 (p. 268). Porto da Caldeira. — [A name not met with in the oldest 
maps {e.g.y Renincasa of 7467), which is one of those most nearly 
contemporaneous with our discoveries, and contJiins many names given 
by our explorers ; the same remark applies to those of La Cosa (1500) 
and Freire (1546), etc. It seems, then, that our seamen gave this name 
to a port within the Rio do OurOy as the text would indicate. The 
caravel of (Jomez Pirez reaching the mouth of this river, cast anchor ; 
afterwards the captain decided to go to the end of the river, that is, 
six leagues up ; and arriving there he entered a port on which our 
men had previously bestowed the name of Porto da Caldeira!] — .S. 

212 (p, 268). Well content. — [To our mind this important passage 
shows that before the discovery of the Rio do Oiiro by the Portuguese, 
Europeans did not trade there. The very declaration of the Arabs 
seems to us to contradict the opinion held by some that the Catalans 
knew this river in 1346, and that Jacques Ferrer made his way to this 
point (see p. 194, note 158, and note 74). In fact, it is clear that the 
Arabs of that part were well .aware that to get caravans to that place 
meant a journey of many d.ays across the desert, and also that^ even 
were this journey undertaken, they would perhaps find a difficulty in 
persuading others to change the roads used from remote antiquity, 
and come and traffic at a point of which they know little, and give it 
a preference to the recognised entrepots oi ancient caravan commerce.] 
—S. 

213 (p. 274). Land . . . level, — [The low land marked on ancient 
maps to the north of the Rio do Ouro.] — S. 

214 (p. 275). Rocks,-^\fNct saw before how Gomez Pircs, on reaching 
the Rio do Ouro, cast anchor at the mouth of the river, and afterwards 
made Ins way up the stream to a port at its furthest part, which our 
mariners had named the Porto da Caldeir-i, where he stayed twenty- 
one days in order to establish commercial relations with the Arabs of 
the African hinterland. But, as these negociations came to nothing, he 
set sail and moved four leagues from there towards the other bank of 
the river, and came upon an island in the river (the “ ilot de roches 
tr6s dlevd” of the maps of Admiral Roussin) ; and after they had made 
eleven leagues in all, they met with the Arabs, who took refuge in 
“ some very big rocks that were there.” These rocks are the seven 
mountains marked in maps by our mariners of that time, and they are 
depicted in the Mappamundi of Fra Mauro (1460), and copied from 
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these very Portuguese nautical charts — the “ lofty mountains” of the 
globe of Martin cle Hchaini, of Nuremburg.]~“S. 

315 (p. 277). Me^a.—[A city in the province of Sus and empire of 
Marocco. Leo Afrkantts^ Book ii, says it was built by the ancient 
Africans.]— S. 

2t 6 (p. 278). [This passage shows that even then traffic 

in the Guinea negroes was carried on through the ports on this 
side of Cape Niio. The Infant then knew, before he undertook the 
business, that this w;is one of the commercial entrepots between 
Marocco and the Negro Slates, just as is since iSiothe small kingdom 
(founded by liescham) of the independent Moors to the south of 
Marocco, of the commerce between Marocco and 'I'irnbucloo.]— S. 

217 (p, 278). Eighteen Moors. — [This detail shows the great influence 
possessed by Joao Fernandez over the Moors, doubtless o\ying to his 
speaking Arabic and having travelled with them. M. Eyri^is, in the 
biographical ai ticle he wrote on this intrepicl traveller {Biographie 
universelle) says, with justice, that he was the (irst European to 
penetrate into the interior of Africa, and that the details of his story 
present a great analogy with those of the account given by Mungo 
Park.]- -S. 

218 (p, 280). Denmark^ Sweden ami Nonoay,—[K\\\^ Christopher 
then, reigned in these three Kingdoms. He was grandson of the 
Emperor Robert, and nephew of hn'ic XII, who had abdicated in 1441. 
He died on January 6th, 1448, and the three crowns were separated.] 
— S. They were united in 1397 by the Union of Calmar, 

219 (p. 286). Losi men . . . Returned to the Kingdom, — [This 
detail, which is not to be found in ch. xv of the first Decade of 
Barros, where he treats of this expedition, is of the greatest im- 
portance, because it explains the event relateil in the letter of 
Antoniotlo Usus di Mare, /.c., Antonio da Nolc, dated December 12th, 
1455, and found in the archives of (ienoa in 1802 by Graberg {Annnh 
di geof^rafia c di statistical vol. ii, p. 285), in which that traveller tells 
how lie met in those parts with a man of his own country, whom he 
took to be a member of the expedition of Vivaldi, which had set out 
one hundred and seventy years before, and of which nothing had 
been heard since its departure, according to Italian writers. Now it 
cannot be admitted that a descendant of the Genoese expeditioners 
of Thedisio Doria and Vivaldi would have kept his white colour if 
his ancestor had remained among the negroes, nor could he know 
the language. Therefore, Antoniotto can have seen no other white 
man in those parts except one of the mariners of the Portuguese 
caravel of Affonso and Vallarte of which Azurara treats in the text : 
especially as neither the different Portuguese captains, nor Cadamosto, 
found in any part of the African coast beyond Bojador a single vestige 
or tradition of other Europeans having gone there before their 
discovery by the Portuguese. Of the expedition of Vivaldi no news 
arrived after its departure in the thirteenth century. In the time 
of Antoniotto there remained a tradition only that it had set out 
intending to pass through the Straits of Gibraltar and make an un- 
accustomed voyage to the West. Antoniotto was a man of good educa** 
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tion, and we see that he knew the authors who treated of this event ; 
but having imbibed these traditions, and knowing of the existence 
of a Christian who had remained in these parts, he came to the con- 
clusion — of course in ignorance of the fact mentioned by Azurara — 
that this man might be a descendant of the members of Vivaldi’s ex- 
pedition, “ex ilHs galeis credo Vivtaldce qui se amiserit sunt anni 170.” 
If this important passage of Azurara’s chronicle be confronted with 
the letter of Antoniotto, and both with the account of Cadamosto’s 
second voyage, there remains not the least doubt that the man 
mentioned by Antoniotto was one of the three belonging to the caravel 
of P'ernando Affonso and Vallarte, who had remained there in 1447, 
that is, eight years before Antoniotto visited the same parts, and that 
he was not a descendant of the men of Vivaldi’s caravel, whose destiny 
had then for nearly two centuries been unknown. The passage also 
seems to refute the conjecture of the publisher of the said letter, and 
the induction of Haldelli in his Millone, vol i, p. 153, etc., about the 
Medicean Portulano and the two maps of Africa therein, which we have 
analysed in our “ Memoir on the priority of the Portuguese in the 
Discovery of the West Coast of Africa beyond Cape liojador,” where 
we show that these maps, far from disproving our priority, rather 
confirn) it.] — S. 

220 (p. 286). The Oido dos Ruyvos. — [Otherwise the Angra dos 
Ruivos of ancient maps (see note 53). On the great abundance of 
fish in these parts, see the curious and erudite w ork of M. Hcrthclot 
{De la piche sur la cdte ocddentale d*Afrique, Paris, 1840).] — S. 

221 (p. 288). Path of Salvation,— modern writers, founding 
themselves on the accounts of Cadamosto, have tried to make out 
that the Portuguese were the first among modern nations to introduce 
the slave trjide from the beginning of their discoveries on the coast of 
Africa. It docs not fall w'ithin the limits of this note to show how^ 
erroneous such assertions are ; but w^e will nevertheless say that the 
celebrated Las Casas, in his Historia de las Indias^ MSS., ch. xix, says 
that Jean de IJethencourt brought many captives from the Canaries 
whom he sold in Spain, Portugal, and France.]— S. 

222 (p. 289). Toil in arms, — [Barros could not suppjly the want of a 
continuation of the text of Azurara (Dec, 7 , Bk. I, cap. i, fol. 32). This 
great historian confesses that everything he relates of the prosecution 
of these discoveries is taken from some memoranda he found in the 
Torre and in Treasury Books of King Affonso V. To show how 
deplorable it is that Azurara did not complete this Chronicle, at least 
as far as the death of the Infant, and include the discoveries made 
from this year of 1448 to 1460, it suffices to say that from this year 
henceforw'ard all is confusion in the dates and events relative to this 
prosecution both in Barros and in Goes (Chronica do principe D, 
fodo, ch. viii, which is devoted to these discoveries). 

Barros limits himself to citing, in the year 1449, the licence given by 
the king to D. Henry to people the seven islands of the Azores. 
From this year he leaps to the year 1457, in which he onlj^ speaks of 
the king’s donation to the Infant D. Fernando, and only in the year 
1460 does he relate that at this time Antonio de Nolli, a Genoese by 
nation and a noble man, “ who owing to some troubles in his own 
country had come to this kingdom” in company with Bartholemew dc 
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Nolli, his brother, and Raphael de Nolli, his nephew, obtained a licence 
from the Infant to go and discover the Cape Verde Islands ; and that 
some servants of the Infant D. Fernando went on the same discovery 
at the same time by Prince Henry’s order. 

So he (Barros) leaves us in ignorance of the regular progress of our 
discoveries on the west coast of Africa from 1448, the year in which 
Azurara finished this Chronicle, until 1460, in which the Infant died. 
Damiao de Goes, who pretended to relate more exactly and circum- 
stantially these events, leaves us in the same confusion in ch. viii of 
the Chronicle of the Prince D.Johtu where he treats of Prince Henry’s 
discoveries ; and, besides, he makes a great mistake regarding the 
portion of coast discovered to the year 1458 (see ch. xvi, pp. 39 and 40 
of the work cited), an error which is refuted by what Azurara says in 
ch. Ixxviii of this present Chronicle.] — S. 

Santarem is mistaken in assuming (see note 219, top. 286) that 
“ Antonio da Nole” and Antoniotto Uso di Mare are one and the same. 

223 (p. 289). Albert the Great — [Albcrtus Magnus, Bishop of 
Ratisbon, one of the most learned men of the Middle Ages. His 
works were published at Lyons in twenty-one folio volumes. See the 
art., Albert le Grand, in vol. xix of the Histtoire litUrahe de la France, 
p. 362, etc.]— S. 


In addition to works already mentioned, sec the Occidente for 
March Fith, 1894 (especially Brito Rebello’s article on Lagos, the 
Villa do Iffante, etc.) ; Pinheiro Chagas, Historia dc Portugal; L. de 
Mendon^a on Portuguese ships of the fifteenth century, in Memorias 
da CommissHo Porlugueza (Columbus Centenary) ; Historia da 
Universidade da Coimbra (Braga), vol. i, pp. 135- 140. 


APPENDIX. 


ADDENDA TO INTRODUCTION TO VOL. I. 

Dr. Sousa Viterbo, writing on Azurara in the Re^nsta Portu- 
sueza Colonial e Maritima (October 20th, 1898), supplies the follow- 
ing fresh facts relating to the life of the Chronicler, gleaned by him 
from the Chartulary of the Convent of the Order of St. Bernard at 
Almoster, near Santarem. On December 27th, 1465, Azurara was 
appointed Procurator of that famous convent by the Abbess, and in 
this capacity his name appears in various d^uments, e,g., of 
January 21st, 1471, and P'ebriiary 22nd, 1472. The post was an 
important, and doubtless also a lucrative, one. He had a residence 
in Santarem, and no doubt lived there for a portion of each year 
during the last eight years of his life. On December ist, 1473, we 
find him in Lisbon on convent business, and on April 2nd, 1474, his 
servant, one Gongalo Pires, was named Procurator in his stead. It 
seems, therefore, that the Chronicler died between the last two dates. 

A A 
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. Azurara, though he was forbidden to marry owing to his position as 
a Knight of the Order of Christ, nevertheless had a son and two 
daughters by one Inez Gongalves, as appears from certain Royal 
letters of legitimation. Their names were : — 

(1) Caterina da Silveira- -of the household of the Countess of Lould 
— legitimated by letters of June 22nd, 1482 (v. Torre do Tombo 
Livo 2 D. Joao II, f. 138). 

(2) Gon^alo (iomez de Azurara — Squire of the household of King 
John II— legitimated by letters of April 14th, 1483(7/. Torre do Tombo, 
Livo I, Legitim, de Leitura Nova, f. 243). 

(3) Filij^a Gomez— legitimated on the same day as her brother, 
Gon^alo Gomez (same reference as No. 2). 

The foregoing information was kindly supplied by General Urito 
Rebello, who had discovered these letters during his researches in the 
Torre. 

As to the date when the Chronicle oj Gninea was written, vide 
vol. ii of the standard work of Dr. Gama Barros, entitled Historia 
da Administraqdo Publica em Portugal nos Seculos XI I a XV^ 
note 14, pp. 396-9, where the question is fully discussed. 

As to the history of the MS. of the same Chronicle^ vide the Boletim 
de Bibliographia Portuguesa^ vol.. i, p. 41, etc. Art. by Senhor 
Ernesto do Canto. 

In support of the reliability of the events recorded in the same 
Chronicle, it should be remembered that Affonso de Cerveira, from 
whose notes the book was compiled, was factor at Benini, and was 
thus enabled to obtain information at first hand. 


CORRIGENDA TO VOL. 1 . 

P. xxiii, line 23, instead <?/'“for many years” read “many years ago.” 
P. 82, line 29, instead of “ separating the captives” read “ quarrel- 
ling.” 

P. 106, line 16, instead of course” read “ speed.” 
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Russian, and Italian Sources. Edited by R. H. Major. 

Issued for 1859. 

23 -Narrative of a Voyage to the West Indies and Mexico, 

In the years 1599*1603, with Maps and Illustrations. By Samuel Champlain. 
Translated from the original and unpublished Manuscript, with a Biographical 
Notice and Notes by Ai.iCE Wilmerk. Issued for 1859. 

24— Expeditions into the Valley of the Amazons 

During the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries : containing the Journey of 
Gonzmo Pizarro, from the Royal Commentaries of Garcilasso Inca de la Vega ; 
the Voyage of Francisco de Orellana, from the General History of Herrera ; 
and the Voyage of Cristoval de Acuna. 'I'ranslated and Edited by Clements 
R. Markham. Issued for 

25— Early Indications of Australia. 

A Collection of Documents shewing the Early Discoveries of Australia to the 
time of Captain Cook. Edited by R. H. Major. 

( Out of print, ) Issued for i860. 

28— The Embassy of Buy Gonzalez de ClavUo to the Court of Tlmour, 1408«8 
Translated and Edited by Clements R. Markham. 

Issued for 

27— Henry Hudson the Navigator. 

The Original Documents in which his career is recorded. Edited by Georgs 
Asher, LL.D.. Issued for i86i. 

28— The Expedition of Ursua and Aguirre, 

In search of El Dorado and Omagua, A.D. 1560*61. Translated from the 
*‘$exta Noticia Historiale’^ of Fray Pedro Simon, by W. Bollaert, with 
an Introduction by Clements R. Markham. 

Issued for 1862. 

: 29*^Tho Life and Acts of Don Alonzo Enriquez do Guzman. 

Translated and Edited by Clements R. Markham,. 

Issued for 1862. 
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30-Discoveries of the World 

From their first original unto the year of our Lord 1555. By Antonio Galvano. 
Reprinted, with i he* original Portuguese text, and edited by Vice-Admiral 
Bethonk, C.B. Issued /or 

31— Marvels described by Friar Jordanus, 

Frofn a parchment manuscript of the Fourteenth Century, in Latin. Edited 
by Colonel H. Yule, C.B. Issued for 1863. 

32— The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema 

In Syria, Arabia, Pei-sia, India, etc., during the Sixteenth Century. Translated 
by J. Winter Jones, F.S. A., and Edited by the Ksv. George 
Percy Badger. Issued for 1864. 

33— The Travels of Cieza de Leon in 1532*50 

From the Gulf of Darien to the City of La Plata, contained in the first part of 
his Chronicle of Peru (Antwerp, 1554)- Translated and Edited by Ci.emkn'I s 
R. Markham. Issued for 

34— The Narrative of Pascual de Andagoya. 

Containing the earliest notice of Peru. Translated and Edited by Clkmknts 
R. Markham. Issued for 1865. 

35 -The Coasts of East Africa and Malabar 

In tlie beginning of the Sixteenth Century, bv Duarte Barbosa. Translaica 
from an early Spanish manuscript by the Hon. Henry Stanley. 

Issued Jor 1 865. 

30-37” Cathay and the Way Thither. 

A Collection of all minor notices of China, previous to the Sixteenth 
Century. Translated and Edited by Colonel H. Yule, C.B. Two Vols. 

{Out of print!) Issued for 1866. 

38— The Three Voyages of Sir Martin Frobisher, 

With a Selection Irom Letters now in the State Paper Office. Edited by 
K EAR- Admiral CoLi.lNSoN, C.B. Issued for iWi* 

39-The Philippine Islands, 

Moluccas, Siam, Cambodia, Japan, and China, at the close of the l6th Century. 
By Antonia de Morga. Translated from the Spanish, with Notes, bj 
the I.ORD Stanley of Alderley. Issued for 1868. 

40-The Fifth Letter of Heman Cortes 
I'o the Emperor Charles V., containing an Account of his Expedition to 
Honduras in 1515-26. Translated from the Spanish by Don Pascual DE 
Gayangos. Issued for 1868. 

41- The Royal Commentaries of the Yncas. 

By the Vnea Garcilasso de la Vega. Translated and Edited by Clements 
R. Markham. VoL i, Isstsed JoriH^g, 

42- The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 

And his Viceroyalty, from the Lendas da India of Caspar Correa; accompanied 
by original documents. Translated and Edited by the Lord Stanley 
of Alderley. Issued f0ri%6g, 

43- Seleot Letters of Christopher Columbus, 

With other Original Documents relating to his Four Voyages to the New 
World. Translated and Edited by R. Jl, MAJOR. 2nd Edition (see No. 2), 

Issued for 1870. 



’ 44— History of the Im&ms and Seyylds of ’Omlin, 

By Sal!!*lbn*Raztk, from a.d. 661*1856. Translated from the original 
Arabic, and Edited, with a continuation of the History down to 1870, by the 
Rev. George Percv Badger. Issued Jor 1870. 

45— The Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, 

Vol. 2. Issued for 1 %^!, 

46 -The Canarian, 

Or Book of the Conquest and Conversion of the Canarians in the year 1402, 
by Messire Jean de Beihencourt, Kt. Composed by Pierre Boniier and Jean 
le Verrier. Translated and Edited by R. II. Major. 

Issued for \%Ti, 

47— Reports on the Discovery of Peru. 

Trans-lated and Edited by Clkmenis R. Markham, C.B. 

Issued Jor 1872. 

48 -Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the Yncas. 

Translated and Edited by Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.K.S. 

Issued for 1872. 

49 -Travels to Tana and Persia, 

By Jo>afa Barbaro and Ambrogio Contarini ; Edited by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. With Nairatives of other Italian Travels in Persia. Translated and 
Edited by Charles Grey. Issued Jor 1873. 

60-Voyages of the Zeni 

To the Northern Seas in the Fourteenth Century. Translated and Edited 
by K, H. Major. Issued jor 1873. 

51 -The Captivity of Hans Stade of Hesse in 1547-55, 

Among the Wild Trilies of Eastern Brazil. Translated by Albert Tootal, 
Esq., anc annotated by SiR Richard F. Burton. 

Issued for 1874. 

62-The First Voyage Round ihe World by Magellan. 

Translated from the Account^ of PigafetU and other Ct>ntemporary writers. 
Edited by Lord Stani.ky of Alderley. 

Issued for 1874. 

63 -The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque, 

Sccjiid Viceroy of India. Translated from the Portuguese Edition of 1774, 
and Edited by Walter de Gray Birch, F.K.S.L. Vol. i. 

Issued for 1875. 

54 -Three Voyages to the North-East. 

Second Edition of Gerrit de Veer’s Three Voyages to the North-East by 
Barents. Edited by Lieut. Koolemans Beynkn, of the Royal Dutch Navy. 

Issued for 1876. 

' 55— The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque, 

Vol. 2. Issued for 1875. 

56— The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster. 

With Abstracts of Journals of Voyages preserved in the India Office, and the 
Voyage of Captain John Knight to seek the N.W. Passage. Edited by 
Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. 

Issued for 1877. 

57-The Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins, Knt., 

In his Voyage into the South Sea in iS93i with the Voyages of his grand- 
father William, his lather Sir John, and his cousin William Hawkins. 
Second Edition (see No. 1). Edited by Clements K. Markham, C.B., 
F.R.S. /«««/ /br 1877. 



s 

68 -The Bondage and Travels of Johann Sehlltberger, 

Krom his capture at the battle of Nicopolis in 1396 to his escape and return 
to Europe in 1427. Translated by Commander J. Buchan Telfer, 

with Notes by Professor B. Bruun. hsu^i for 1878. 

59 The Voyages and Works of John Davis the' Navigator. 

Gjdited by Captain Ai.RERT H. Markham, K.N. Issued for 1878. 

The Map of the World, A.D. 1600. 

Called by Shakspere “.The New Map, with the Augmentation of the Indies.” 

To illustrate the Voyages of John Davis. Issued for 1878. 

60-61— The Natural and Moral History of the Indies. 

By Father Joseph de Acosta. Reprinted from the English Translated Edition 
of Edward Grimstoii, 1604; and Edited by Clements R. Markham, C.B., 
F.R.S. Two Vols. Isstsed for \%ri% 

Map of Peru. 

To Illustrate Nos. 33. 41, 45, 60, and 61. Issued for 1879. 

62— The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque. 

Vol. 3. Issu^ for 1880. 

63-The Voyages of William Baffin, 1612-1622. 

.Edited byCLKMKNTs R. Markham, C.B., F.K.S. Issued for 1880. 

64— Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia 
During the years 1520 1527. By Father Francisco Alvarez. Translated and 
Edited by Lord Stanley of Alderley. Issued for i88i. 

65— The History of the Bermudas or Somer Islands. 

Attributed to Captain Nathaniel Butler. Edited by General Sir J. Henry 
LefroY, R.A., K.C.M.G. Issued foriZ'ii. 

66-67 The Diary of Richard Cocks, 

CapC’Merchant in the English Factory in Japan, 1615-1622. Edited by 
Edward Maunde Thompson. Two VoKs. 

Issued for \%%z. 

68— The Second Part of the Chronicle of Peru. 

By Pedro de Cieza de Leon. Translated and Edited by Clements R. 

Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Issued for 

69-The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque. 

Vol. 4. Issued for 

70-71 -The Voyage of John Huyghen van Llnschoten to the East Indies. 

From the Old English Translation of 1598. The First Book, containing his 
Description of the East. Edited by A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., C.I.E., and 
P. A. Tikle, of Utrecht. Issued for 

72-73— Early Voyages and Travels to Russia and Persia, 

By Anthony Jenkinson and other Englishmen, with some account of the first 
Intercourse of the English with Russia aijd Central Asia by way of the 
Caspian Sea. Edited by E. Delmar Morgan, andC. H. Coote. 

. Issued for 1885. 

74 The Diary of WilUam Hedges, Esq., 

Afterwards Sir William Hedges, during his Agency in Bengal ; as well as on 
his Voyage out and Return Overland (1681-1687). Transcribed for the Pressj 
with Introductory Notesj etc., by R. BaeloW, and Illustrated by copious 
jExtfacts from Unpublished .Records, etc., .by (^oL Sfr H. YuLE, 

R.E., C.B.,LL.D. Vol. i. The Diary. Issued f^ \m. 
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75— The Diary of William Hedges, Esq. 

Voi. 2. Sir IT. Yule’s Extracts from Unpublished Records, etc. 

Issttfd for 1 886. 

76-77— The Voyage of Francois Pyrard to the East Indies, 

The Maldives, the Moluccas and Brazil. Translated into English from the 
Thinl French Edition of 1619, and Edited by Ai.pekt Gray, assisted l»y 
M. C. P. Bkll. Yol. 1. Vo). 2, Part I. 

Issued for 1887. 


78 The Diary of William Hedges. Esq. 

Vol. 3. Sir II. Yule’s Extracts from Unpublished Records, etc. 

Issued for 1888. 

79— Tractatus de Globis. et eorum usu. 

A Treatise flescriptive of the Globes constructed by Emery Molyneux, and 
Published in 1592. By Robert Hues. Edited by Ci.kmknts K. Markham, 
C.b., F.R.S. To which is appended, 

Sailing Directions for the Circumnavigation of England, 

And for a Voyage to the Straits of Gibraltar. From a Fifteenth Century 
MS< Edited by James Gairdner; with a Glossary by £. Dklmak 
Morgan. Issued for \%%%. 

80-Tlie Voyage of Francois Pyrard to the East Indies, etc. 

Vol. 2, Fart II. Issued for 1889. 

81— The Conquest of La Plata, 1586-1555. 

I. .^Voyage of Ulrich Schmiot to the Rivers La Plata and Paraguai. IL — 
The Connneutaries of Alvar Nunez Cabem de Vaca, Edited by DON LutS 
L. Dominguez. Issued Jor 1889. 

82-83- The Voyage of Francois Leguat 

To Rodriguez, Mauritius, Java, and the Cape of Good Hope. Edited by 
Captain Pasfikld Oliver. Two Vols. 

Issued for 1890. 

84-85 -The Travels of Pietro della Valle to India. 

From the Old English Translation cf 1664, by G. .Havt:r.s. Edited by 
Edward Grey. Two Vols. Issued for 

86— The Journal of Christopher Columbus 

During his First Voyage (1492-93), and Documents relating to the Voyages 
of John Cabot and G.aspar Corte Real. Translated and Edited by Ct.EMENTS 
K. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Issued for 1892. 

87— Early Voyages and Travels in the Levant. 

I. —1 he Diary of Master Thomas Dallam, 1599-1600. 1 1 :— Extracts from the* 
Diaries of Dr. John Covel, 1670-1679. With some Account of the Levant 
Company of Turkey Merchants. Edited by J. Theodore Bent, F.S.A., 
F. R .G. S. Issued for 1 892. 

88-89— The Voyages of Captain Luke Foxe and Captain Thomas James 
In Search of a N.-W. Passage, 1631-32; with Narratives of Earlier N.-W. 
Voyages. Edited by Miller Christy, F.L.S. Two Vols. 

Issued for 1893. 

go-The Letters of Amerigo Vespucci 

And other Documents relating to his Career. Translated and Edited by 
Clements K. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Issued for 1894. 

B 
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01-The Voyage of Pedro Sarmlento to the Strait of Magellan, 1679-80. 

Translated and Edited, with Illustrative Documents and Introduction, by 
Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.K.S. 

Issued for 1894. 

92-93-94-The History and Description of Afk*lca, 

And of the Notable Things Therein Contained. The Travels of Leer Africanu?; 
the Moor, from the English translation of John l^ory (1600). Edited by 
Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D. Three Vols. 

Issued for 1S95. 

95 -The Discovery and Conquest of Guinea. 

Written by (iomes Eannes de Ar.iirara. Translated and Edited by C. R WMON I > 
Beazi.ey, M.A., and Edgar Prestage, B.A. Vol. i. 

Issued for 1S96. 

96-97— Danish Arctic Expeditions. 

Kook I. The Danish Expeditions to (ireenland, 1605-07; with James Hall’s 
Voyage in 1612. E<Hted by C. C A. Coson. Issued for 1896. 

Kook 2. Jens Munh’s Voyage to Hudson’s Bay in 1619-20. Edited by 
C. C. A. Goscii. Issued for 1897. 


98— The Topographla Christiana of Cosmas Indicopleustes. 
Translated and Edited by J. W. McCrindi.e, M.A., M. R.A.S. 

Issued for 1897. 

99.— The First Voyage of Vasco da Gama. 

Translated from the Portuguese, with an Intrcxluction and Notes, by E. G. 

Ravens i ein. Issued for 1898. 

100.— The Discovery and Conquest of Guinea. 

Written by Gomes Eannes de Azurara. Translated and Edited by C, 
Raymond Beazley, M.A., and Edgar Prestage, B.A. Vol. 2. 

Issued for 1898. 
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OTHEE WOEZS UNDBETAKEH BY EDITOES. 


A Reprint of 17th CcnUiry Books on Seamanship and Sea Matters in General 
KilitefI, with Notes and an Introduction, by IT. I Iai.uday Sl’ARl.lNO. 
llistoirc de la Grande Isle Madaga.scar, par le Sicur De Flacourt, 1661. 

Translated and Edited by Captain S. Pasfielij Oi.ivkr. 

Raleigh’s Empire of Guiana. Second Edition (.>ee No. 3). Edited, >vith 
Notes, etc., by Everard E. im Thurn, C. M.G. 

The V^oyages of Cadainosto, the Venetian, along the West Coast of Africa, in 
the years 1455 an<l 1456. Translated from the earliest Italian text of 
1507, and Editeil by IT. Yulk Oldham, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

The Voyages of the llarl of Cumberland, from tlm Records prepared by 
order of the Countess of I’embroke. Edited by W. de Gray Birch, 
E 1 ..D., F.S.A. 

1 he Voyage of Alvaro de ^^cndafia to the Solomon Islands in 156S. Edited 
by the Lord Amherst of Uacknkv and Basil H. Thomson. 

De I.aei’s Cominentarius de Impeno Magni Mogolis (1631). Tinnslated 
and Edited by Sir Roper Lkthbridiif, K.C. I.iC., M.A. 

"I'lic V'oyagc.s of Willoughby ami Chancellor to the White Sea, with some 
aec;ount of tlie earliest intercourse between England and Russia. 
Reprinted from I lakluyt’s Voyages, with Notes and Introduction by 
E. Dklmar Moruan. 

The Journal of Sir Thomas Roe during his Kniliassy to India, 1615-19. 
Edited by Wh.liam Foster, B.A. 

Dr. John Fryer’s New Account of East India and Persia (1698). Edited by 
Arthur T. Prinolk. 

The Expedition of Ilernan Cortes to Honduras in 1525-26. Second Edition 
(sec No. 40), willi atldcd matter. Translated and Edited by A. P. 
Maudslay. 

'I'he Letters of Pietro Delia Valle from Persia, &,c. 'rranslated ami Edited by 
Major M. Nathan, C.M.G., R.E. 

The Voyage of Sir Robert Dudley to the West Indies and Guiana in 1594. 
Edited, from Sloane MS. 358 in the British Museum, by Geo. E. 
Warner, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant Keeper r)f Manuscripts. 

The Journey of Pedro Teixeira from India to Italy by laml, 1604-05 ; with his 
Chronicle of the Kings of Ormus. Translated and Edited by W. E. 
Sinclair, late I.C.S. 

The Journeys of William of Rubruk and John of Flano Carpini to Tartary in 
the 13th centuiy. Translated and Edited by the lion. W, W. 
Kockhill. 

The Strange Adventures of Andrew Battell of Leigh in Essex. Edited by 
, E. G. Ravenstein. 

The Fiist English Voyage to Japan, 1611-14. Edited by II. E. SiR Ernest 
M. Satow, K.C.M.G. 
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LAWS OF THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY. 


I. 'riic object of tins Society shall Ixi to print, for distribution among its 
iiiciniwrs, rare and valuable Voyages, '1‘ravels, Naval Expeditions, and other 
geographical records, from an early iDcriod to the Iwginning of the cightcentl; 
century. 

II. The Annual Subscription shall l)e t>ne (Guinea (for America, five dollars. 

I .S. currency), payable in advance on the ist January. 

III. Each member of the Society, having paid his Sul)Scriplion, shall be 
entitled to a copy of every work produce*! by the Society, and to vote at the 
general meetings within the {K'riod subscribed for ; and if he do not signify, 
Ixifore the clo.se of the year, his wish to resign, he shall Ikj c;onsidcred as a membtir 
for the succeeding year. 

IV. The management of the Society’.s affairs shall l)e vested in a Council 
consisting of twenty-tw’o members, vi/., a Presidtnit, two Viiv- Presidents, a 
Treasurer, a Secretary, and seventeen *>rdinaty members, to be elected annually : 
but vacancies occurring between the general nteelings shiill be filled up by the 
C^Mincil. 

V'. A (lenoral Meeting of the Subscribers .shall be held annually. The 
Secrelary'.s Report on the condition and prtxseodings of the St)ciety shall be 
then read, and the meeting shall proceed to (dect the t’ouncil for the emsiuiig year. 

VI. At each Annual Election, three of the (»ld C.’ouncil shall retire. 

VII. 'I'he Council shall meet when necessary for the dis|%itch of business, three 
forming a quorum, including the .Secretary; the Chairman having a casting vote. 

V’lll. Gentlemen preiwiring .and editing works for the .Society, .shall receive « 
twenty-five copies of such works resjiectivcly. 



LIST OF MEMBEBS. 


1899. 

Aberdare, Lord; Long^vood, Winchester. 

Adelaide Public Library, per Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trtibndr & Co. 
Admiralty, The (2 copies), jjer Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

Advocates’ Tdbrary, Edinburgh, per Mr. Eccles, 90, Gitat llussell-street. 
Alexuuiler, W. L., Esq., Pinkiebtirn, Musselburgh, N.B. 

All Souls College, Oxford. 

American Geographical Society, 11, West 29th- street, New York City, U.S.A. 
Amherst, Lord, of Hackney, Didlington Hall, Brandon, Norfolk, 

Antiga Casa Bertrand, Jose Bastoa, 7S, Ilua Gan-etl, Lisbon. 

Antiquaries, the Society of, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 

Army and Navy Club, 36, Ptdl-mall. 

Atheuieum Club, Pall Mall. 


Baer, Joseph & Co., Messrs., per Messrs. Epstein, 47, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Bain, Mr., 1, Hay market, S.W. 

Ball, John B., Esip, Ashbtirtoti Cottage, Putney Heath, S.VV. 

Bank of Kngluinl Library and Literary Association. 

Barclay, Hugh 0., Esq., Colney Hall, Norwich. 

Barlow, li. Fred., Esq., 71, Marine Pjirade, Worthing, Sussex. 

Basano, Marquis <le, per Messrs. Hatcliard’s, Piccadilly, W. 

Baxter, James Pliinuey, Esq., 61, Dcoring-street, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 
Beaumont, llear-Adiuiral L. A., 3, Sloane-gardeiis, S.W. 

Buar.ley, C. llaymoud, Esq., 13, The Paragon, Blackheatli, S.E. 

Belhaveu and Stenton, Col, the Lord, lt.E., 41, Lennox gardens, S.W. 
Bellamy, C.'H,, Esq., Belmont, Brook-road, Heaton Cha|>el, Manchester, 
Berlin Geographical Society, per Messrs. Ssiuipson liow. 

Berlin, the Koyal Library of, per Messrs. Asher and Co. 

Berlin University, Geographical Institute of (Baron von Richthofen), 6, 
Scbiiikelplatx, Berlin, W., per Messrs, Sampson Low. 

Birch, l)i. W. de G., British Museum. 

Birmiuglnim Central Free Library. 

Birmingham Library (The), per Messrs. Day and Sons, 96, Mount-street, 
Grosvetmr-square, Sv. 

Bodleian Library, Oxfoid ('copicapmewtet// 

Bona[>arte, H. H. Prince Roland. 10, Avenue d’Jena, Paris. 

Boston Atheiiajuui Library, U.S.A. , |»er Messrs. Kegan Paul. 

Boston Public Library, iM*r Messrs. Kegan Paul. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, U.S.A., per Messrs. Kegan Paul. 

Bower, Major Hamilton, per Messrs. Grindlay ic Co., 54, Parliament Street. 
Bo wring, Thos. B., Es<p, 7, Palace Gate, Kensington, W. 

Brewster, Charles O., Esq., University Club, New York City, U.S.A. 

Br%hton Public Library. 

Brine, Vice-Admiral Lindesay. 

British Guiana Royal Agricultuml ami Commercial. Society, Georgetown, 
British Museum (copies presented). [Demerara. 

Brock, Robert C. H., Esq., 1612, Walnut-street, Philadelphia. 

Brodrick, Hon. O., Merton College, Oxford. 

Brooke, Thos., Esq., Armitage. Bridge, Huddersfield. 

Brookline Public Library, Mass., U.S.A. 

Brooklyn Mercantile Libmiy, por Mr. E. G. Allen. 

Brown, Arthur W. W., BJsq,, 37, Evelyn Mansioos, CarGsle-place, Vietpria- 
atrect, S.W. 



Brown, Qeiieral J. Marshall, 218, Middle-street, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 
Brown, H. T., E^jq., Roodeyo House, Chester, 

Brown, J. Allen, Esq., J.P., 7, Kont-gardens, Ealing. 

Brown, J. Nicholas, Esq., per Messrs. Ellis A Elvey, 29, New Bond-st., W. 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island (U. L. Kooptnan, Librarian). 
Buda-Pesth, the Geographical Institute of the University of. 

Burgess, Jas., Esq., &1.E., LL.D., 22, Seton-place, Edinburgh. 

Burns, J. W., Esq., Kilinahew, Dumbartonshii'e. 

Buxton, E. North, Esq., Knighton, Buckhurst-hill. 


Cambridge University Library, per Mr. Eccles. 

Canada, The Parliauient Library, per Mr. E. O. Allen. 

Cardiif Public Library, CanlifF (J. Ballinger, Esq., Librarian). 

Cai'ltou Club, Pall-mall. 

Carlisle, The Earl of, Nawortli Castle, Baiupton, CuniV>crlaud. 

Cawston, Geo., Esip, Wamford Court, Throgmortou-street, E.C. 

Chamberkin, Right Hon. Joseph, M.P., 40, Princes-gardens, S.W. 

Chetham's Library, Huntk Bank, Manchester. 

Chicago Public Library, per Mr. B. F. Stevens. 

Christ Church, Oxford 

Christiania University Library, c/o Mesars. T. Bennett and Sons, Christiania, 
per Messrs. Cassell and Co., Ludgate Hill. 

Church, Col. 0. Earl. 216, Cromwell-road. S.W. 

Cincinnati Public library, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Clark, J. W., Esq., Scroope House, Cambridge. 

Colgan, Nathaniel, Esti-, 1, Bclgravc-road, Hatlnuines, Dublin, 

Colonial Office (The), Downing-street, S.W. 

Congress, Library of, Washington, U.S.A., per Mr. K. O. Allen, 

Constable, Archibald, Esq., India. 

Conway, Sir W. Martin, The Red House, Horntou-street, W. 

Cooper, Lieut.-Col. E. H., 42, Portnian-square, W. 

Copenhagen Royal Library, c/o Messrs. l-.ehmnn iind Stage, Copenhagen, per 
Mesars. Sampson T^ow. 

Cora, Professor Guido, M.A., Via Goito, 2, Rome. 

Cornell University, per Mr. E. G. Allen. 

Cortiing, C. R., |j®U-\veBaleanum, Bale, Switzerland. 

Coming, H. K., Esq.j ’ ’ . 

Cortissoz, Royal, Esq., Editorial Room, New York Tribune^ New York, 
U.S.A. 

Cow, J., Esq., Elfiusward, Hayward’s Heath. 

Cruising Club, The, 40, Chancery l^aiie, W.C. 

Curzun of Kedleston, Right Hoii. Lord, Carlton -gardens, S.W. 


Dalton, Rev. Canon J. N., M.A., C.M.G., The Cloisters, Windsor. 

Danish Royal Naval Library, per Messrs. Sampson Low (Foreign Dept.). 
Davis, Hoiu N. Darnell, C.M.G., Georgetown, Demerara, British Guiana. 

De Bertodano, B., Eso., 22, Cheater-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
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